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POLITICAL PASQUINADE AND COMIC LITERATURE. 


Pasqutn, the tailor of Rome, accord- 
ing to Castelvetro, gave his name to 
the art of Pasquinade. The epigranis 
which for centuries have appeared on 
the ancient statue, whether of Mars 
or Menelaus matters little, which is 
said to have been dug up opposite the 
shop of the famous tailor, have on the 
average been so brilliant and incisive, 
as well to deserve to take precedence 
of all others. The humour and wit 
of the pasquinades were the only 
protest against the tyranny and nepot- 
ism of the Vatican. There was no 
other outlet for the instincts of a 
poem whose beautiful city—the 
ucrece of the world—has been vio- 
lated by a long line of infamous Tar- 
quins. Terribly bitter are some of the 
earlier specimens. Thus we have this 
epitaph on Innocent VIII. :— 


“Spurcities, gula, avaritia atque ignavia 

desunt : : 

Hee, Octave, 
tumulo.” 


jacent quo tegeris 


So when the body of the eldest son 
of Alexander VI., murdered by his 
vile brother, Czesar Borgia, was found 
in the Tiber, Pasquin thus addressed 
the Pope :— 


“ Piscatorem in hominum ne te non Sexte 
putemus, 
Piscaris natum retibus ecce tuum.” 


The Borgias naturally furnished 
innumerable themes for satire: a 
strange incident, which is said to have 
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occurred after Alexander’s death, is 
recorded in this couplet :— 


“* Non mirum si vomuit nigrum post fata 
cruorem 

Borgia, quem biberat concoquere haud 
potuit.” 


Verily he had drunk blood enough 
during his cruel reign. Later in the 
apal history, Pasquin becomes less 
vitter and more humorous ; there is 
a capital dialogue between Pope Cle- 
ment VII. (Julius de’ Medici), and 
Death, in which the Pontiff sues so 
earnestly for a short reprieve that 
Death actually is about to grant it. 
“ One favour only,” pleads the Pope. 


“ Mors. 
“ Cedo! 
“ PonTIFEX. 
“Ut saltem peream susceptus in ulnis 
Que modo ab Hispanis vecta puella mihi 
est.” 


An epigram which we find in the 
time of Paul III. shows that, three 
centuries ago, there were some of the 
Roman people who would have been 
delighted to get rid of Popery alto- 
gether. 


“Papa Meduseeum caput est, coma turba 
nepotum : 
Persseu, cede caput, cxesaries periet.” 


Everybody remembers the story of 
Sixtus V.’s sister. She had been a 
laundress before her brother’s eleva- 
tion to the popedom. So Pasquin 
appeared one morning in a dirty shirt, 
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and when Marforio asked him why, 
replied that his washerwoman had 
become a princess. The Pope offered 
the author ten thousand crowns to 
discover himself, promising not to 
put him to death. The unwise 
satirist took the bait, and got the 
money ; but Sixtus ordered that his 
right hand should be cut off, “so that 
it might never again write scandalous 
words.” The story is in Brantéme, 
who praises “this great Pope” for 
keeping his word ! 

At the death of Alexander VIL, 
Marforio asks Pasquin what the Pope 
said in his last hour, and receives this 
reply :— 

“Maxima de se ipso, 
Plurima de parentibus, 
Prava de principibus, 
Turpia de cardinalibus, 
Pauca de Ecclesia, 

De Deo nihil.” 


A long and virulent epitaph on the 
same pontiff ends thus :— 
“ Ejus animam videre si cupis 
Abi 
Sed non in pace.” 


When Clement IX. died, Cardinal 
Bona was mentioned as his probable 
successor. Pasquin’s wit sparkled at 
once :— 

“ Papa Bona 


Est oratio incongrua.” 


But we will delay no longer with 
the Popes, and will give but one more 
epigram, devoted by Pasquin to the 
first Napoleon :— 


“ MARFORIO. 
“ E. vero, Pasquino, che tutti i 
Francesi sono ladri ? 
“* PASQUINO. 
“Tutti, no, ma buona parte !” 


England has always abounded in 
uinade in times of political strife. 

At the present period, with a fainéant 
ministry and no great question to fight 
for, the national love of humour finds 
issue in certain comic periodicals, 
whose quality is generally contemp- 
tible. Our special purpose is to show 
how inferior is the present style of 
wit to that which is developed in 
times of hotter discussion. It may 
safely be said that the squibs produced 
ata tees election are usually bet- 
ter than anything one sees in Punch. 
As to the epigram, it seems extinct. 
Tennyson may be presumed to refer 
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to epigrams, when he makes his pro- 
fessors in petticoats quote— 


“ Jewels five words long, 
That, on the stretched forefinger of all time, 
Sparkle for ever.” 


3ut the phrase of Keats-—“ the 
rapier-pointed epigram”—is a better 
definition. The epigram should have 
both the grace and the deadliness of 
a rapier-thrust. 
recently collected a volume of quasi- 
epigrams ; it is sad to see what dreary 
stuff he admits. Fancy the idiocy of 
the fellow who wrote on a mirror— 


“IT change, and so do women too; 
But I reflect, which women never do!” 


There is far more of the epigram- 
matic in some Frenchman’s senten- 
tious description of a young lady’s 
daily life— 


“ Elle s‘habille, elle babille, elle se d‘shabille.”’ 


Mr. Booth gives anepigram by Burns 
on a rival poet, which seems to us 
inaccurately quoted; we, however, 
can give a version from memory —- 
The story goes that, at a certain pub- 
lic-house, a contest was proposed be- 
tween a veteran rhymer, called An- 
drew Horner, and Burns, then in his 
youth. Horner sat down and began— 


‘In seventeen hunder’ thretty nine”— 


That being the year of his birth ; and 
his intention, of course, being to in- 
dulge in a little rhymed egotism. 
But the rhymes resolutely refused to 
come ; a stoup of whiskey brought 
him no inspiration ; and so at last, 
Burns, weary of waiting, finished it 
for him, thus :— 


“In seventeen hunder’ thretty nine, 
The de’il took stuff to mak a swine, 
And set it in a corner; 

But afterwards he changed his plan, 
And shaped it something like a man, 
And ca’ed it Andrew Horner.” 


We hope the poor old poetaster 
liked it. 

Very often a sudden impromptu 
like this is more epigrammatic than 
anything which the same author pro- 
duces with care. Canning was one 
of the readiest and most:humorous 
perearnes of pasquinade—teste, “‘ The 
Needy Knife Grinder,” and the fa- 
mous song in “ The Rovers,” concern- 
ing— 


“The U- 
niversity of Gottingen.” 





A Mr. Booth has ° 
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And some of the prose touches in 
“The Rovers” are thoroughly epi- 
grammatic; as the exclamation of 
one heroine to the other—“ A sudden 
thought strikes me; let us swear 
eternal friendship !’—and the mys- 
terious reference to the waiter—“ No 
waiter, but'a Knight Templar!” It 
is ene accurately to distin- 
guish how much belonged to Canning, 
and how much to Hookham Frere, in 
these exquisitely witty contributions 
to the Anti-Jacobin. Perhaps Can- 
ning never said anything more epi- 
grammatic than his impromptu coup- 
let, when somebody ventured to com- 
pare Addington to Pitt :— 


“ Pitt is to Addington 
What London is to Paddington.” 


The rhyme suggested the couplet, 
doubtless, but the comparison is de- 
lightfully felicitous. Of impromptu 
prose epigram, the remarks ascribed 
to Burke and Wilkes, when Thurlow 
made his famous speech—“ When I 
forget my king, may my God forget 
me’’—are good specimens. Burke, 
mildly said, “The best thing that 
could happen to him.” Wilkes, more 
profane, exclaimed, “ He’ll see him 
damned first.” As specimens of neat- 
ness in epigram, may be quoted that 
on the monuments in Bath Abbey — 


‘** Here storied urn and animated bust, 
Show how Bath waters serve to lay the 
dust” — 
and that which Youn 
to have written with 
field’s diamond — 


“* Accept a miracle instead of wit ; 
See two dull lines by Stanhope’s pencil 
writ.” 


The best which Mr. Booth can find 
in Punch, are the following :— 


is affirmed 
rd Chester- 


“No wonder Tory landlords flout 
Fixed duty, for ’tis plain 
With them the Anti-Corn-Law Bill 
Must go against the grain.” 


And— 


“TI wonder if Brougham thinks as much as 
he talks, 
Said a punster perusing a trial: 
I vow since his lordship was made Baron 
Vaux, 
He's been Vauz et preterea nihil.” 


Conceive the Snaly dulness of in- 
tellect which must belong to the men 
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who wrote these two wretched pieces 
of punmanship. And to call them 
epigrams! O Mr. Booth! No; the 
days of epigram are past. There is 
more real wit (unquotable, we regret 
to say,) in half a om pages of Ro- 
chester and Dorset, than in a whole 
volume of modern Charivaris. Here, 
however, is one lyrical epigram, by an 
unknown author of the Elizabethan 
period, which deserves reproduction— 


‘“* My love in her attire doth show her wit, 

It doth so well become her; 

For every season she hath dressings fit— 
For winter, spring, and summer. 

No beauty she doth miss, 
When all her robes are on ; 

But beauty’s self she is 
When all her robes are gone.” 


We wonder that the fastidious Mr. 
F. T. Palgrave, who thinks Spenser’s 
“Epithalamium” “not in harmon 
with modern manners,” had aba 
enough to print this exquisite morsel 
in his.“ Golden Treasury.” 

If we compare the political pas- 
quinade of the early part of the cen- 
tury with the comic literature of the 
day, we are forced to the conclusion 
that the writers of that time cared 
about the subjects they dealt with, 
and that the writers of the present 
too often care ong for filling a 
column. The Anti-/acobin and the 
John Bull were in earnest, and 
this gave strength and depth to 
their humour. We are living in a 
time when it is thought rather a mis- 
take to be earnest about any thing 
except getting money. There are, at 
this moment, in London three comic 
periodicals—Punch, Fun, and the 
Comic News; the last edited by Mr. 
Byron, whose burlesques, full of atro- 
cious puns, are greatly liked by mo- 
dern audiences. These three journals 
pour rire give us every week a kind 
of carnival of folly. Punch, no doubt, 
is the best; but what would even 
Punch be without Mr. Leech? Very 
much like the present Ministry with- 
out Lord Palmerston. Leech is mono- 
tonous certainly ; he is never tired of 
reproducing those or girls, with 
ankles saucily revealed hy looped-up 
coquettish crinoline. We have them 
bathing and drying their delicious 
back-hair, riding across country, play- 
ing croquet, pulling on the river, as 
we saw a charming creature doing at 
Maidenhead the other day. Their 
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attendant swells, with magnificent 
whiskers and rapier-like umbrellas, 
are almost as good. Punch, on the 
whole, is athing to be proud of. Ad- 
mirable fun, true comedy, and broad 
but genuine farce we have met, and 
will, no doubt, often meet with in his 
pages. But having accustomed us to 
excellence, he has made us perhaps 
fastidious, and will bear with us if 
we are critical, when, as he some- 
times will, he nods. For instance. 
I take up the néwest number of 
Punch at this present writing. There 
are some verses about a young lady 
who (as we learn from a very snob- 
bish letter in the Z'imes), declined to 
marry a man, because he had not six 
hundred a year; this being her idea 
of a comfortable minimum. Here is 
one stanza— 


“Oh, how lovely must she, 
To expect so much, be! 
But who prizes mere beauty ’s a goose. 
Like the plum’s bloomy rime, 
*Tis brushed off in no time, 
And how then if your wife ’s of no use?” 


This is bad enough. Immediately 


below it we come me the following, 
headed Health of the Metropolis— 


“A gentleman who lately took a house 
near the Marble Arch, in order that his 
health might be benefited by the breezes 
blowing across Hyde Park, now complains 
of the want of fresh air, alleging as his 
reason that the park is so close, This must 
be looked to.” 


A very villanous punster might be 
pardoned for saying something like 


the above considerably after dinner ; 
but what must be the character of 
the man’s intellect (we need'a smaller 
word than intellect) to whom such a 
wretched play upon words seemed 
worth writing down? Further on we 
find an article on Continental travel, 
which contains the annexed list of 
—e a man ought to carry with 
1im— 


“20 pegs for coats, dressing-gowns, 
ladies’ gowns, &c. 

“2 Venetian blinds. 

* 1 Wardrobe. 

**] Chamber-pail for slops. 

“1 Cheval glass. 

“2 Pairs of Snuffers. 

“1 Bell.” 


Now, ts there any fun in this ?— 
and if so, where? One’s feeling is of 
extreme pity for Mr. Mark Lemon, 
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that he is obli to accept—still 
more for Messrs. Bradbury and Evans, 
that they must necessarily pay for— 
such stuff. One more scrap, and we 


have done with the defalcations of 
Punch. 


“A great many ignorant people are just 
now asking whether the meeting of the 
British Ass-ociation is the long-expected 
Donkey Show, of which we have heard so 
much and seen so little. Shall these simple 
folks be answered, and told that the meet- 
ing in question is not The Donkey Show?" 


Fun makes a special feature.of .its 
criticisms of advertisements and seraps 
of police intelligence. A person called 
Barry, a jeweller, is charged with 
picking .pockets. Here is the com- 
ment— 


“We fear Mr. Barry will find himself in 
an unpleasant position, as there will for 
some time be a Barry-er between himself 
and freedom, and the jeweller will himself 
become a gem, destined to be borne by a 
very secret caveindeed. He may then give 
vent to an expresssion much in vogue with 
his comrades—‘Gemima!’” 


Fun gives also a weekly “Almanac 
and Diary,” of which the following is 
a fair sample— 


““Now pen your sheep and ink their 
noses; 80 that, if lost, you may know where 
to make ink-quiries. 

“If your turnips won't come up, explod- 
ing a pound of gunpowder placed under 
each root is a first-rate method of forcing 
them to do so. 

“Stack your corn; having done so, nail 
it up, exclaiming at each blow, ‘ Now, for 
this stack !’” 


It also has a series of “Lives of 
Eminent Statesmen ;” and having set 
down Mr. Collier, the obscure M.P. 
for Plymouth, in this category, treats 
of him in this fashion— 


“On leaving Cambridge he turned his 
attention to the bar, and took his innings 
at the Inner Temple. It appears that he 
looked to get on at the bar chiefly with the 
hopes of becoming chief bar-on, and that 
he went on circuit as a roundabout way to 
the woolsack. At any rate, he was, to 
judge from his generalship, a solicitor 
for the Solicitor-Generalship.” 


It has been openly announced that 
these papersare written by Mr. Thomas 
Hood. We are convinced that the 
son of a man of unique genius, ever to 
be beloved by Englishmen, can and 
will do much better than this. 
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There is some good sketching in the 
Comic News, chiefly by M‘Connell, 
who gives us the adventures of Mr. 
Swellington Fipps, an unlucky Cock- 
ney who spends “ eight hours at the 
seaside.” Of course the incidents are 
perfectly incredible. The Cockney 
for example, is scarcely to be found 
who would take an oe lady, 
whom he doesn’t know, to Mutton’s, 
at Brighton, “feed her on all the 
delicacies of the season,” and then 
run away because he has not mone 
enough to pay the bill. Mutton’s 
waiter and the old lady pursue him, 
and he hides himself in a crinoline 
suspended outside a shop door. But 
the capital drawing renders this 
catena of extravagance amusing, 80 
far does artist excel author. 

Let us make an extract from the 
sensation drama of the Comic News. 
“ Abandondino the Bloodless” is its 
charming titlh—Abandondino being 
an innkeeper :— 


“(Enter Mysterious Individual in a cloak.) 
“* Individual.—I would sleep here. There 
is gold. Call me at half-past four in the 
afternoon of next Friday week. 
“ Aband. (aside a 


ufter several strong 
spasms).—Next Friday week! the fatal day 
on which I killed my wife, and packed off 


my infant son and hare in a game hamper, 
directing it to the Chancellor -of Exche- 
quer on account of unpaid Income-tax. 
—(After a struggle with himself, turns— 
more and bilious if possible than before 
—to Individual.) 

“ You—you cannot sleep here. 

“ Individual (sitting c.).—I will. (Sleeps.) 

“ Aband.—How sudden is the slumbering 
of the innocent. 

“ Individual (reviving suddenly).—Oh, by 
the way, my luggage is without, consisting 
of a couple of pen-wipers and a tooth-brush. 
Fetch them. 

“ Aband. (aside, with malignity).—'T was 
ever thus from childhood’s hour ; but I will 
humour him. Exit.) 

“ Individual (looking round) —Time, in- 
deed, works wonders, and honi soit qui mal 

pense; but I anticipate, 
at (Abandondino returns with box.) 

“ Aband.—W hy travel with this? (Hold- 
ing up the tooth-brush.) 1 keep one for the 
use of all my customers.” 


The touch about the tooth-brush is 
not bad ; but the whole affair is very 
rubbishy. We remember a little 
drawing-room burlesque on “ Ham- 
let,” written by Theodore Hook, which 
might be taken as a model for things 
of this kind. In it, the ghost that 
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appears to Hamlet is a female—we 
forget who—and turns up, in the first 
instance, in his bedroom. Hamlet is 
snoring profoundly; the ghost sits 
down to wait, but by-and-by becomes 
impatient, and begins to shake him, 
Wane him with difficulty, she re- 
quires him to follow her ; s insists 
on the necessity of her going outside 
the door while he dresses. This she 
does ; whereupon he bolts out of an- 
other door opposite without staying 
to put on his trowsers. 

other prominent feature of the 
Comic News is a parody on “ Lady 
Audley’s Secret.” A couple of ex- 
tracts will show its style :— 


“The whole of Freckles's former lifetime 
seemed to pass before her eyes and round 
the corner by the chemist’s shop as she 
stood waiting for Bloggs to respond to her 
appeal at the bell.” 


“Lady Dawdley crept in through the 
back door, flung off the pattens which she 
had assumed for the purpose of muffling her 
footsteps across the paved yard; up, up 
the creaking stairs she jumped in the mad 
glee of the moment, indulging in a grim 
and bitter smile as she passed his door, and 
regarding the tiny teeth-marks on her mar- 
ble wrist with a silent sneer which shook 
the old house to its very foundations.”’ 


So much for five pennyworth of 
nonsense. Positively, we have se- 
lected the best of the material before 
us. Now, although one may be 
amused with a little of this sort of 
thing, what are we to say of the taste 
of an age which requires a constant 
supply of it. To what state of intel- 
lect must the persons be reduced who 
have to write it? Can any thing but 
evil ee to author or reader, 
from the hebdomadal outpouring of 
such intense silliness ? 

Mr. Charles Dickens probably gave 
the first impulse to this love of mere 
comicality and caricature. Admitting 
Mr. Dickens’s great genius, we main- 
tain that it has almost always been 
misapplied. His “‘ Pickwick Papers” 
is his best work, and owes its chief 
excellence to being a modernized and 
vulgarized version of “Don Quixote.” 
The difference between the two may 
be shown in the popular application 
of the heroes’ names. While an at- 
tempt to do a noble deed, in days 
when noble deeds are almost impos- 
sible, is styled Quixotic, the modern 
hero gives his name to the pseudo 
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cigar known as the Pickwick. And 
the work of Dickens is to that of 
Cervantes pretty much what the dis- 
guised British cabbage-leaf is to the 
odorous product of the Havannah. 
But it is a work of genius, neverthe- 
less ; and genius is visible in every 
one of Mr. Dickens’s tales—a genius, 
unfortunately, which does not hold 
to nature a clear mirror, but a dis- 
torting glass, whereby character is 
changed into caricature. Even the 
other world has not escaped. Mr. 
Dickens, in place of the alarming 
spectre, has invented a jolly ghost, 
whose business it is to turn up at 
Christmas, and metamorphose misers 
into extravagant distributors of tur- 
keysand port wine. The influence of 
this great writer on the small writers 
of the day has been increased by his 
establishment of a cheap journal, con- 
tributors to which were the more 
welcome the more they wrote like the 
editor. Mr. Sala succeeded so well 
in this, that, on the principle of H:- 
bernicis Hibernior, some of his writ- 
ings were absolutely ultra-Dickens. 
Mr. Sala, however, although he has 
since imitated Thackeray with equal 
success, has an original style of his 


own. But such young gentlemen as 


Mr. Hollingshead, Mr. Thornbury, 
and many others of the class—writers 
of unquestionable ability—have been 
so infected by the love of small jokes 
and an affected style that they will 
never to the end of their days be 
able to write in a serious strain or in 
intelligible English. Probably a score 
of writers for the chief periodicals of 
London might easily be named on 
whom Mr. Dickens’s example has 
had this influence. It reaches to the 
penny-a-liner; and you find the Derby 
or a volunteer review described as 
Mr. Dickens might describe it if he 
were in an unusually stupid mood. 
Parallel with this excessive comic- 
ality, and intimately connected with 
it, we have a sham pathos which isjust 
as annoying. Here, also, Mr. Dickens 
is a great offender: there is seldom 
any manliness in -his characters, and 
he is desperately fond of introducing 
them in tears. Nor is Mr. Tennyson 
free from this fault ; and, when Sir 
Edward Lytton nicknamed him “ Miss 
Alfred,” he touched the chief flaw in 
the great poet’s coat of mail. It is 
beside our purpose to show how a 
vein of effeminacy runs through all he 
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has written—the “ Princess,” incom- 
parably the healthiest of his produc- 
tions, not excepted. “In Memoriam” 
is beautiful, yet morbid; nothoroughly 
healthy poet could write a whole 
volume of lamentation for a dead 
friend. And the “ Idylls of the King,” 
but for the mastery of exquisite 
melody shown in every line, would be 
laughed at by the majority of readers. 
The contrast between the cheerful and 
courageous manliness of Chaucer and 
Shakespeare and thelachrymose miss- 
ishness of Tennyson is striking ; and 
if, as cannot be doubted, the former 
did good to England, may not the latter 
do harm? The influence of a great 
poet is felt for centuries ; and there 
is no contemporary poet—perhaps no 
contemporary writer—who has any- 
thing like Tennyson’s influence. Even 
the self-conceited Saturday Review 
does not venture to criticise him. 
Mr. Robert Browning is a poet of 
equal greatness, of truer healthfulness, 
of wider discourse ; but he is too 
tough and scholarly and metaphysicai 
for this generation, and will be better 
eer half a century hence. 
Mr. Charles Kingsley is a poet who 
sporeomnes more closely to the old 

nglish type, and has a more joyous 
and natural spirit than either of the 
others ; and it is to be wished that he 
would devote himself to the supreme 
art, for which he has so fine a faculty, 
instead of writing novels that, though 
charmingly readable, are always fail- 
ures when critically tested. As to 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, he has of late 
so devoted himself to lecturing on 
“the grand style” in poetry, and to 
essays proving the English to be 
people devoid of ideas, that we despair 
of seeing him fulfil the promise of 
“ Sohrab and Rustum,” of “ Tristram 
and Iseult.” 

Our literature, then, is overrun 
with sham comicality and sham pa- 
thos, just as our places of public 
entertainment are occupied by silly 
burlesquesand the perilous exhibitions 
of acrobats. One cause lies at the 
root of all this. We are living in a 
time when no great men are prominent 
in public life,and when, consequently, 
no great questions are discussed. 
Great men cannot exist without start- 
ing great questions. Theforemostman 
on our political arena (and England 
is essentially political) is Lord Palm- 
erston; and, while everybody admits 
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the Viscount’s tact and humour, and 
capacity for management, his most 
devoted admirer would not call him 
great. If from politics we turn to 
theology, we find the Church and the 
public discussing a ridiculous book by 
a colonial bishop, the only remarkable 
point about which is that the difficul- 
ties it urges did not occur to the said 
prelate before ‘he became even a cu- 
rate. Somebody once remarked that, 
if a mere mathematician took to 
reasoning on any subject outside 
mathematics, he was sure to make a 
fool of himself ; and certainly the 
Bishop of Natal seems to verify the 
aphorism. He ought to haveremained 
at Harrow, teaching the multiplica- 
tion table, to the end of his days. 
Of him, enough : but how is it that 
the Church is stirred to its foundations 
by his foolish book? What would 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge say of it, if 
he were now alive? While the 
politics and theology of England are 
thus either stagnant or stirred by a 
frivolous agitation, little can be ex- 
pected of its literature. The profound 
springs of thought are unmoved. 
Literature is simply the vehicle of 
thought ; and when a nation is oc- 
cupied by frivolities, its nobler minds 
are silent. They have no subject 
on which to work; they have no 
audience worthy-to listen to them. 
Some.of Tom Moore’s squibs are 
exquisite; but he never seems quite 
in earnest, and touches off his vic- 
tims in a few pleasant rhymes, just 
because a few pleasant rhymes are 
wanted. Theodore Hook, who was 
very far from rivalling him in ex- 
cellence and melody, was more tho- 
roughly in earnest, and his lash cut 
deeper. Next to the Anti-/acobin, 
the John Bull in its early days 
certainly contained the best pas- 
quinades we have had. When, how- 
ever, a man of great genius tries this 
kind of composition, the contrast 
with your Cannings and Hooks is 
well worth remark. Perhaps the 
strongest thing in the language of 
this sort is Coleridge’s “ Fire, Fa- 
mine, and Slaughter.” His “ Devil’s 
Thoughts,” admirable in their way, 
are too general in their satire to be 
classed among pasquinades: it is 
singular that there are still educated 
people who fancy Professor Porson 
wrote this admirable poem. They 
evidently have never seen the latest 
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edition of it, in which Ooleridge 
gave the great Grecian the punish- 
ment he Ginerved. for allowing the 
public to believe him its author. Tom 
Hood once wrote a “ Death’s Ramble,” 
in obvious imitation of the “ Devil’s 
Thoughts ;” and it is worth remarking 
that the minor poet wholly failed to 
produce the intensity of effect which 
Coleridge commands. x. gr.:— 


“ He saw a sailor mixing his grog, 
And he marked him out for slaugh- 
ter; 
For on water he scarcely had cared for 
Death, 
And never on rum-and-water.” 


Compare this with— 


“ He saw a lawyer killing a viper, 
On a dunghill hard by his own stable ; 
And the Devil smiled, for it put him in 
mind 
Of Cain and his brother Abel.” 


Intensity of effect is a special cha- 
racteristic of Coleridge’s poetry. Take 
the delicious stanzas entitled “Love.” 
In the story of the moonlit wooing of 
Genevieve, how perfect is the realiza- 
tion of the scene in all its details. At 
last, 


“She wept with pity and delight, 
She blushed with love and virgin 
shame ; 
And, like the murmur of a dream, 
I heard her breathe my name.” 


Is there a love-poem to equal this 
in the language? Turn to “The An- 
cient Mariner,” and note how tho- 
roughly real that wild and ghastly 
story becomes under the poet’s hand. 


‘** The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 
The furrow followed free ; 
We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea.” 


Here isa gay and joyous picture of 
the doomed ship entering the Pacific, 
admirably in contrast with what fol- 
lows :— 


“Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt 
down, 
’Twas sad, as sad could be; 
And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the sea. 


‘All in a hot and copper sky, 
The bloody sun, at noon, 
Right up above the mast did stand, 
. No bigger than the moon.” 


The same intensity is even more 
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remarkable in Coleridge’s master- 
work, “Christabel.” The gray mid- 
night—the hooting owls—the maiden 
praying for her lover beneath the oak 
tree—the sudden appearance of a 
lady, “ beautiful exceedingly” —the 
stealthy entry of the two to the cas- 
tle, “jealous of the listening air” — 
Christabel’s chamber, with its silver 
lamp—the drinking of “the wild- 
flower wine”—all these details are 
brought out with perfect simplicity, 

et so clearly that the sense of reality 
is never lost. How real the mockery 
of the echoes, well known to all who 
have wandered over the hills of Cum- 
berland and Westmorland ! 


“Tn Langdale Pike and Witch’s Lair, 
And Dungeon Ghyll so foully rent, 
With ropes of rock and bells of air, 
Three sinful sexton’s ghosts are pent, 
Who all give back, one after t’other, 
The death-note to their living brother : 
And oft, too, by the knell offended, 
Just as their one! two! three! is ended, 
The devil mocks their doleful tale 
With a merry peal from Borodale.” 


Here we have the imagination 
working in its highest form, and 
giving, at the same time, a perfect 


resentment of these wild echoes, 
ond upon a poetic and preternatu- 
Cole- 
ridge’s 4magination was brilliant 
as the electric light, and whatever 
was brought into its focus acquired a 


ral reason for their existence. 


new clearness and reality. Would 
that he had written more, for he was 
the poet of the century. 

“Fire, Famine, and Slaughter,” 
exhibits the same intensity of power 
already indicated. It is a “ war ec- 
logue,” and appeared in a morning 
paper in the year 1796, when Cole 
ridge was twenty-four years old. Pitt, 
we need hardly say, was then Prime 
Minister of England. The three in- 
terlocutors, whose aenneesaeee the 
eclogue its title, are supposed to meet 
in a desolated tract of La Vendée. 
The commencement is singularly 
spirited. 

“ FAMINE. 
“ Sisters! Sisters! who sent you here ? 


“ SLAUGHTER. 
“T will whisper it in her ear. 


“ PIRE. 
“No! No! No! 
Spirits hear what spirits tell, 
*Twill make a holiday in hell. 
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No! No! No! 

Myself, I named him once below, 

And all the souls that damned be 
Leaped up at once in anarchy, 

Clapped their hands, and danced for glee.” 


Shakespeare’s witchesin “Macbeth” 
are not so wild as this. He who set 
these fierce spirits free is unmen- 
tioned, save that— 


“ Letters four do form his name.” 


It is rather queer to find Fire, Fa- 
mine, and Slaughter so learned in the 
art of speliing ; but in those days it 
was rather important to avoid libel. 
At the end of the poem, the three 
weird sisters discuss the question of 
how to show their gratitude to him 
of the “letters four.” 


“ FAMINE. 

“ Wisdom comes with lack of food. 
I'll gnaw, I'll gnaw the multitude, 
Till the cup of rage o’erbrim: 
They shall seize him and his brood. 


“ SLAUGHTER. 
“They shall tear him limb from limb. 


““ FIRE. 

*‘O, thankless beldames and untrue! 
And is this all that you can do 
For him, who did so much for you? 
Ninety months he, by my troth! 
Hath richly catered for you both; 
And in an hour would you repay 
An eight-years’ work. Away! 
I alone am faithful! I 
Cling to him everlastingly.” 


Away! 


This is the very sublimity of epi- 
sram ; unequalled, perhaps, in any 
anguage, except in that sonnet of 
Gianni’s on Judas Iscariot, where 
Satan is described receiving the trai- 
tor 


“Within his dusky arms the wretch he 
caught, 
And with smutched lips, fuliginous and 
hot, 
Repaid the kiss which he to Christ had 
given.” 


The most brilliant, yet good-na- 
tured, writer of pasquinade during 
the period just before the Reform 
Bill was Winthrop Mackworth Praed. 
There was something of the impro- 
visator in Praed ; and he used to de- 
light the ladies with verses made off- 
hand upon any topic they chose to 
naine. How they were wont to try 
to puzzle him, may be judged by the 
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thesis on which he wrote a pretty 
poem called “ Lilian :’— 
“A dragon’s tail is flayed to warm 
A headless maiden’s heart,” 


Praed’s literary fate has been a 
singular one; he died in 1839, yet 
there is to this day no English edition 
of his works, and we are indebted to 
Mr. Whitmore,.of Boston, for a neces- 
sarily imperfect or Espe- 
cially may it be noted that there are 
very few of the numerous pasquinades 
with which he enlivened the Reform 
Bill discussion. After one of the 
most brilliant careers, for its brevity, 
on record—at Eton, at Cambridge, 
in Parliament, and in the world of 
fashion—Praed is comparatively for- 
gotten, thanks to the unpardonable 
neglect of his family. One of his 
most frequently quoted pasquinades 
was written on seeing the Speaker 
asleep during a sitting of the first 
reformed Parliament, and begins— 

* Sleep, Mr. Speaker, ’tis surely fair, 

If you mayn’t in your bed, that you 

should in your chair.” 


It is very happy — especially the 
couplet— 


“When Grant was a pupil in Canning'’s 
school, 
And Palmerston fancied Wood a fool.” 


It brings back to the memory the 
days when the veteran Viscount was 
the pet of the drawing-rooms, and a 
fiery young Tory, parodying Moore— 
a propos of a Whig ministry— 

«QO, there’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As quarter day ‘” 

The bitterest production of Praed’s 
which we find, is an epitaph on “the 
late King of the Sandwich Islands,” 
written on the death of George IV., 
whose character is hit off in a string 
of gay antitheses. Hx. gr.— 

“* Well was he framed for royal seat ; 
Kind to the meanest of his creatures ; 

With tender heart and tender feet ; 

And open purse and open features.” 


Curiously enough the American 
edition (not out of a special reverence 
for monarchy, surely), omits a qua- 
train, which is certainly the strongest 
and severest in the poem :— 


“A noble, nasty course he ran, 
Superbly filthy and fastidious ; 
He was the world’s first gentleman, 
And made the appellation hideous.” 
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“Twenty-eight and Twenty-nine” - 
is a pleasant little poem, whence we 
quote a couple of stanzas :— 


“ Some king, will come, in Heaven's good 
time, 
To the tomb his father came to; 
Some thief will wade through blood and 
crime 
To a crown he has no claim to: 
Some suffering land will rend in twain 
The manacles that bound her, 

And gather the links of the broken chain, 
To fasten them proudly round her: 
The grand and great will love and hate, 

And combat and combine: 
And much where we were in Twenty- 
eight, 
We shall be in Twenty-nine. 


“ O'Connell will toil to raise the Rent, 

Kenyon to sink the nation ; 

Sheil will abuse the Parliament, 
And Peel the Association : 

And thoughts of bayonets and swords 
Will make ex-Chancellors merry: 

Jokes will be cut in the House of Lords, 
Throats in the County of Kerry: 

And writers of weight will speculate 
On the Cabinet's design ; 

And just what it did in Twenty-eight 
It will do in Twenty-nine.” 


The “ Bon Gaultier Ballads” do not 
come under the head of political pas- 
quinade, but one of their authors, 

rofessor Aytoun, is perhaps the best 
hand now living at that kind of thing, 
and would rather astonish the Radi- 
cals if a hot parliamentary fight were 
to draw him out. A capital jew 
@esprit of his appeared in a London 
journal, when the Messrs. Bright, of 
Cronkeyshaw, reduced the w of 
their carpet-weavers one-third, in Oc- 
tober, 1861. A verse or two will not 
be out of place :— 


“We men of Rochdale loved him dear, 
To toil for him was our delight; 
And aye we said that, far or near, 
Was no such chap as Quaker Bright. 


“ For why? ’Twas grand to hear him rail 
At Church and State, at rule and law, 
And Gladstone followed at the tail 
Of the great Lord of Cronkeyshaw.” 


After a stanza or two more, comes 
the contrast— 


“ Alack, alack! my heart is sore 
To tell you of our foul despite! 
One morn we found upon the door 
A notice signed by Mr. Bright. 
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“ We read it in amazement dumb — 
Scarce could believe what there we 
saw— 
That six-and-eightpence off must come 
From every pound in Cronkeyshaw.” 


Much of the humour of this consists 
in dealing with Mr. Bright as lord 
of a place with the grotesque name of 
Cronkeyshaw. In this it somewhat 
resemblesa happy stroke of Canning’s, 
in his parody of “ Chevy Chase,” sug- 
gested by the Duke of Northumber- 
land’s appeal against the tax upon 
his servants. Everybody knows that 
the male line of Percy has more than 
once been extinguished—the actual 
name of the family being Smithson. 
So Canning commenced— 


** Duke Smithson of Northumberland.” 


It is difficult, for reasons already 
assigned, to find any contemporary 
pasquinades worth reproduction. We 
quote one specimen only ; itis anony- 
mous, and appeared in a London 
newspaper, when the paper duty was 
repealed. Mr. Gladstone’s Homeric 
speculations are pleasantly enough 
ridiculed in it. 


“Now surely commences the reign of the 
bore, 
Now Tadpole can scribble long letters 
to Taper, 
Now three-volume novels will grow into 
four, 
For there’s plenty of paper, there’s 
plenty of paper. 


“Now gaspipes of paper will nourish the 
rats, 
Now shirt-fronts of card-board will 
bother the draper ; 
We've material for all things, from houses 
to hats, 
For there’s plenty of paper, there's 
plenty of paper. 
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“O Star of the Morning! O Telegraph 
mild! 
Dismay with canards every weak- 
minded gaper ; 
On Bright and his Gladstone good-for- 
tune has smiled, 
And there’s plenty of paper, here’s 
plenty of paper. 


“ Poseidon, Aides, 
Trinity, 
According to Gladstone—a comical 
caper ; 
If he wants to print more of such 
heathen divinity, 
Why there’s plenty of paper, there’s 
plenty of paper. 


and Zeus, are the 


‘“Latona was Eve, or the Virgin: how 
rich ! 
And Gladstone, of marvellous theories 
shaper, 
Perhaps in his kindness will now tell us 
which, 
For there’s plenty of paper, there's 
plenty of paper. 


“‘ Few ages have ever produced such a gem 
as his 
‘Studies on Homer,’ all vagueness and 
vapour ; 
But he cannot disprove the existence of 
Nemesis, 
Though there’s plenty of paper, there's 
plenty of paper.” 


Politics cannot be always so stag- 
nant, or taste so frivolous, as at this 
time ; and we doubt not that the day 
will come when the mere buffoonery 
of our comic literature will disappear 
before the brilliancy and earnestness 
of future Cannings, and Coleridges, 
and Praeds. 
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PART V. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


HOW MARK WYLDER'S DISAPPEARANCE AFFECTED HIS FRIENDS. 


Lapy CHELFoRD’s wrath was now 
turned, anew, upon Wylder—and the 
inconvenience of having no visible 
object on which to expend it was 
once more painfully felt. Railing at 
Mark Wylder was, alas! but beating 
the air. The most crushing invective 
was—thanks to his adroit mystifica- 
tion—simply a soliloquy. Poor Lady 
Chelford, who loved to give the in- 
genuous youngsters of both sexes, when 
occasion invited, a piece of her mind, 
was here—in the case of this vulgar 
and most provoking delinquent—ab- 
solutely tongue-tied! If it had been 
possible to tell Wylder what she 
thought of him it would, perhaps, 
have made her more tolerable than 
she was, for some days after the ar- 
rival of that letter, to other members 
of the family. 

The idea of holding Miss Brandon 
to this engagement, and proroguing 
her nuptials from day to day, to conve- 
nience the bridegroom—absent with- 
out explanation—was of course quite 
untenable. Fortunately, the marriage, 
considering the antiquity and the ter- 
ritorial position of the two families 
who were to have been united, was to 
have been a very quiet affair indeed— 
no festivities—no fireworks—nothing 
of the nature of a county gala—no 
glare or thunder—no concussion of 
society—a dignified but secluded mar- 
riage. 

This divested the inevitable disso- 
lution of these high relations of a 
great deal of igs éc/at and ridicule. 

Of course there was abundance of 
talk. Scarce a man or woman in the 
shire but had a theory or a story— 
sometimes bearing hard on the lady, 
sometimes on the gentleman ; still it 
was an abstract breach of promise, 
and would have much improved by 
some outward and visible sign of dis- 
ruption and disappointment. Some 
concrete pageantries to be abolished 
and removed ; flag-staffs, for instance, 
and banners, marquees, pyrotechnic 
machinery, and long tiers of rockets, 


festoons of evergreens, triumphal 
arches with appropriate mottoes, to 
come down and hide themselves away, 
would have been pleasant to the many 
who like a joke, and to the few, let us 
hope, who love a sneer. 

But there were no such fopperies to 
hurry off the stage disconcerted. In 
the autumnal sun, among the em- 
browned and thinning foliage of the 
noble trees, Brandon Hall looked 
solemn, sad, and magnificent, as usual, 
with a sort of retrospective serenity, 
buried in old-world glories and sor- 
rows, and heeding little the follies 
and scandals of the hour. 

In the same way Miss Brandon, 
with Lord and Lady Chelford, was 
seen next Sunday, serene and un- 
changed, in the great carved oak 
Brandon pew, raised like a dais two 
feet, at least, above the level of mere 
Christians, who frequented the fa- 
mily chapel. There, among old Wyl- 
derand Brandon tombs—some painted 
stone effigies of the period of Elizabeth 
and the first James, and some much 
older—stone and marble knights pray- 
ing on their backs with their spurs 
on, and said to have been removed 
nearly three hundred years ago from 
the Abbey of Naunton Friars, when 
that famous monastery began to lose 
its roof and turn into a picturesque 
ruin, the by-gone generations of 
Wylders and Brandons had offered 
up their conspicuous devotions, with 
—judging from their heathen lives— 
I fear, no very remarkable efficacy. 

Here then, next Sunday afternoon, 
when the good vicar, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Wylder, at three o’clock, per- 
formed his holy oftice in reading-desk 
and pulpit, the good folk from Gy- 
lingden assembled in force, saw no- 
thing noticeable in the demeanour or 
appearance of the great Brandon 
heiress. A goddess in her aerial place, 
haughty, beautiful, unconscious of 
human gaze, and seen as it were tele- 
scopically by mortals from below. No 
shadow of trouble on that calm mar- 












































































































































































































































ble beauty, no light of joy, but a 
serene, superb command, and indif- 
ference. 

Of course, there was some satire in 
Gylingden ; but, in the main, it was a 
~ town, and true to its Princess. 

r. Wylder’s settlements were not 
satisfactory, it was presumed, or the 

oung lady could not bring herself to 
ike him, or however it came to pass, 
one way or another, that sprig of 
willow inevitably to be mounted by 
hero or heroine upon such equivocal 
occasions, was placed by the honest 
town by no means in her breast, but 
altogether in his button-hole. 

Gradually, in a more authentic 
shape, information traceable to old 
Lady Chelford, through some of the 
old county families who visited at 
Brandon, made it known that Mr. 
Wylder’s affairs were not at present, 
by any means, in so settled a state as 
was supposed ; and that a long betro- 
thal not being desirable, on the whole, 
Miss Brandon’s relatives thought it 
advisable that the engagement should 
terminate, and had so decided, Mr. 
Wylder having, very properly, placed 
himself absolutely in their hands. 

As for Mark, it was presumed, he 
had gone into voluntary banishment, 
and was making the grand tour in 
the spirit of that lackadaisical gen- 
tleman, in the then fashionable song, 
who says :— 


“ From sport to sport they hurry me, 
To banish my regret, 
And if they win a smile from me, 
They think that I forget.” 


It was known to be quite final, and 
as the lady evinced no chagrin and 
affected no unusual spirits, but held, 
swanlike and majestic, the even tenor 
of her way, there was, on the whole, 
little doubt anywhere that the gentle- 
man had received his congé, and was 
hiding his mortification and healing his 
wounds in Paris or Vienna, or some 
other suitable retreat. 

But though the good folk of Gy- 
lingden, in general, cared very little 
how Mark Wylder might have dis- 

of himself, there was one in- 
abitant to whom his absence was 
fraught with very serious anxiety and 
inconvenience. "This was his brother, 
William, the Vicar. 

Poor William, sound in morals, 
free from vice, no dandy, a quiet, 
bookish, self-denying mortal, was 
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yet, when he took holy orders and 
quitted his chambers at Oxford, as 
much in debt as many a seamp of his 
college. . He had been, perhaps, a 
little foolish and fanciful in the article 
of books, and had committed a seri- 
ous indiscretion in the matter of a 
carved oak book-case; and, worse still, 
he had published a slender volume of 
poems, and a bulkier tome of essays, 
scholastic and theologic, both which 
ventures, notwithstanding their me- 
rits, had turned out unhappily’ and 
worse still, he had lent that costly 
loan, his sign manual, on two or three 
occasions to friends in need, and one 
way or another found that, on wind- 
ing up and closing his Oxford life, his 
assets fell short of his liabilities very 
seriously. 

The entire amount, it is true, was 
not very great. A pupil or two, and 
a success with his work on the cha- 
racter and inaccuracies of Eusebius, 
would make matters square in a little 
time. But his advertisements for a 
resident pupil had not’ been an- 
swered ; they had cost him some- 
thing, and he had not any more spare 
bread just then to throw upon the 
waters. So the advertisements for 
the present were suspended ; and the 
ae somehow, did not take 

indly to Eusebius, who was making 
the tour of that fastidious and hard- 
hearted fraternity. 

He had staved off some of his 
troubles by a little loan from an in- 
surance company, but the premium 
and the instalments were dispro- 
portioned to his revenue, and indeed 
very nearly frightful to contemplate. 
The Oxford tradesmen were growing 
minatory ; and there was a stern per- 
son who held a renewal of one of his 
old paper subsidies to the necessities 
of his scampish friend Clarkson, who 
was plainly a difficult and awful 
character to deal with. 

Dreadful as were the tradesmen’s 
peremptory and wrathful letters, the 
promptitude and energy of this lat- 
ter personage were such as to pro- 
duce a sense of immediate danger so 
acute that the scared Vicar opened 
his dismal case to his brother Mark. 

Mark, sorely against the grain, and 
with no good grace, at last consented 
to advance £300, in this dread emer- 

ney, and the Vicar blessed his 

nefactor, and in his closet, on his 
knees, shed tears of thankfulness over 
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his deliverance, and the sky opened, 
and the flowers looked bright, and 
life grew pleasant once more. 

But the £300 were not yet in his 
pocket, and Mark had gone away ; 
and although of course the loan was 
sure to come, the delay—any delay in 
his situation—was critical and for- 
midable. Here was another would- 
be correspondent of Mark’s foiled for 
want of his address. Still he would 
not believe it possible that he would 
forget his promise, or shut up his 
bowels of mercy, or long delay the 
remittance which he knew to o so 
urgently needed. 

n the meantime, however, a writ 
reached the hand of the poor Vicar of 
Naunton Friars, who wrote in eager 
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and confused terror to a friend in the 
Middle Temple on the dread sum- 
mons, and learned that he was now 
“in court,” and must “appear,” or 
suffer judgment by default. 

The end was that he purchased a 
respite of three months, by adding 
thirty pounds to his debt, and so was 
thankful for another deliverance, and 
was confident of the promised sub- 
sidy within a week, or at all events 
afortnight, or at worst—three months 
was a long reprieve—and the subsidy 
must arrive before the emergency. 


“Courage! In this there can be no dis- 
may ; 
My ships come home a month before the 
” 
ay. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


A WALK IN BRANDON PARK. 


WHEN the “service” was over, the 
neighbourly little congregation, with 
a sprinkling of visitors to Gylingden, 
for sake of its healing waters, broke 
up, and loitered in the vicinity of the 
porch, to remark on the sermon or 
the weather, and ask one another 
how they did, and tosee the Brandon 
family enter their carriage, and the 
tall, powdered footmen shut the door 
upon them, and mount behind, and 
move off at a brilliant pace, and 
with a glorious clangour and whirl 
of dust ; and, this incident over, they 
broke up gradually into little groups, 
in Sunday guise, and many colours, 
some for a ramble on the common, 
and some to tea, according to the 
primitive hours that ruled old Gyl- 
ingden. 

e Vicar, and John Hughes, clerk 
and sexton, were last out; and the 
reverend gentleman, thin and tall, in 
white necktie, and black, a little 
threadbare, stood on the steps of the 
porch, in a sad abstraction. The red 
autumnal sun nearing the edge of the 
distant hills, 

“ Looked through the horizontal misty air, 
Shorn of his beams”— 


and lighted the thin and gentle fea- 
tures of the Vicar with a melancholy 
radiance. The sound of the oak door 
closing heavily behind him and John 
Hughes, and the key revolving in the 
lock recalled him, and with a sigh and 


a smile, and a kindly nod to John, he 
looked up and round on the familiar 
and pretty scenery undecided. It was 
not quite time to go home, however ; 
his troubles were heavy upon him, too, 
just then ; they have their paroxysms 
like ague ; and the quiet of the road, 
and the sweet air and sunshine, 
tempted him to walk off the chill and 
fever of the fit. 

As he oe the little oe 
where old Widow Maddock lay sick, 
Rachel Lake emerged. He was not 
glad. He would rather have had his 
sad walk in his own shy company. 
But there she was—he could not pass 
her by ; so he stopped, and lifted his 
hat, and greeted her ; and then they 
shook hands. She was going his way. 
He looked wistfully on the little hatch 
of old Widow Maddock’s cottage; for he 
felt a pang of reproach at passing her 
door ; but there was no comfort then 
in his thoughts, only a sense of fear 
and hopeless fatigue. 

“ How is poor old Mrs. Maddock ?” 
he asked ; “ you have been visiting 
the sick and afflicted, and I was 
passing by; but, indeed, if I were 
capable at this moment I should not 
fail to see her, poor creature.” 

There was something apologetic 
and almost miserable in his look as 
he said this. 

“She is not better ; but you have 
been very good to her, and she is very 
grateful; and I am very glad,” said 
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Rachel, “that I happened to light on 
you. 

And she paused. They were by 
this time walking side by side; and 
she glanced at him inquiringly ; and 
he thought that the handsome girl 
looked rather thin and pale. 

“You once said,” Miss Lake re- 
sumed, “ that sooner or later I should 
be taught the value of religion, and 
would learn to prize my great privi- 
leges ; and that for some spirits the 
only approach to the throne of mercy 
was through great tribulation. I 
have often thought since of those 
words, and they have begun, for me, 
to take the spirit of a prophecy 
sometimes that is —but at others they 
sound differently—like a dreadful 
menace—as if my afflictions were only 
to bring me to the gate of life to find 
it shut.” 

“ Knock, and it shall be opened,” 
said the Vicar ; but the comfort was 
sadly spoken, and he sighed. 

“ But there is a time, Mr. Wylder, 
when He shall have shut to the dvor, 
and there are some who, though they 
ery to Him to open, shall remain for 
ever in outer darkness.” 

“T see, dear Miss Lake, that your 
mind is at work ; it is a good influ- 
ence, at work upon the great theme 
which every mortal spirit ought to be 
employed upon.” 

“* My fears are at work ; my mind 
is altogether dark and turbid ; I am 
sometimes at the brink of despair.” 

“Take comfort from those fears. 
There is hope in that despair ;” and 
he looked at her, with great interest 
in his gentle eyes. 

She looked at him, and then away 
toward the declining sun, and she 
said despairingly— 

“T cannot comprehend you.” 

“Come!” said he, “ Miss Lake, be- 
think you; was there not a time— 
and no very distant one—when futu- 
rity caused you no anxiety, and when 
the subject which has grown so inter- 
esting, was altogether distasteful to 
you? The seed of the Word is re- 
ceived at length into good ground ; 
but a grain of wheat will bring forth 
no fruit unless it die first. The seed 
dies to outward sense, and despair 
follows ; but the principle of life is 
working in it, and it will surely grow, 
and bring forth fruit—thirty, sixty, 
an hundred fold—be not dismayed. 
The body dies, and the Lord of life 
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compares it to the death of the seed 
in the earth ; then comes the palin- 
genesis—the rising in glory. In like 
manner, He compares the reception of 
the principle of eternal life into the 
soul to the dropping of a seed into 
the earth ; it follows the general law 
of mortality. It too dies—such a 
death as the children of Heaven die 
here—only to germinate afresh with 
celestial power and beauty.” 

Miss Lake’s way lay by a footpath 
across a corner of the Park to Red- 
man’s Dell. So they crossed the stile, 
and still conversing, followed the foot- 
path under the hedge-row of the 
pretty field, and crossing another 
stile, entered the Park. 

To me, from association, no doubt, 
that Park has always had a melan- 
choly character. The ground undu- 
lates beautifully, and noble timber 
studs it in all varieties of grouping ; 
and now, as when I had seen the ill- 
omened form of Uncle Lorne among 
its solitudes, the descending sun shone 
across it with a saddened glory, tip- 
ping with gold the blades of grass 
and the brown antlers of the distant 
deer. 

Still pursuing her solemn and 
melancholy discourse, the young lady 
followed the path, accompanied by 
the Vicar. 

“True,” said the Vicar, “ your 
mind is disturbed, but not by doubt. 
No; itis by truth.” He glanced aside 
at the tarn where I had seen the 
phantom, and by which their path 
now led them—* You remember Par- 
nell’s pretty image !— 

‘So when a smooth expanse receives im- 
prest 

Calm nature’s image on its watery breast, 

Down bend the banks, the trees depend- 

ing grow, 

And skies beneath with answering colours 

glow ; 

But if a stone the gentle scene divide, 

Swift ruffling circles curl on every side, 

And glimmering fragments of a broken 

sun, 

Banks, trees, and skies, in thick disorder 

run.’ 


But, as I said, it is not a doubt 
that agitates your mind—that ig well 
represented by the ‘stone,’ that sub- 
sides and leaves the pool clear, it may 
be, but stagnant as before. Oh, no ; 
it is an angel who comes down, and 
troubles the water.” 

“What a heavenly evening !” said 
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a low, sweet voice, but with some- 
thing insidious in it, close at his 
shoulder. 

With a start, Rachel glanced back, 
and saw the pale, peculiar face of her 
brother. His yellow eyes for a mo- 
ment gleamed into hers, and then on 
the Vicar, and, with his accustomed 
smnile, he extended his hand. 

“ How do you do ;—better, I hope, 
Radie ? How are you, William ?” 

Rachel grew deadly pale, and then 
flushed, and then was pale again. 

“T thought, Stanley, you were in 
London.” 

“So I was ; but I arrived here this 
morning ; I’m staying for a few days 
at the Lodge—Larkin’s house ; you’re 
going home, I suppose, Radie ?” 

*Yes—oh, yes—but I don’t know 
that Pll go this way. You say you 
must return to Gylingden now, Mr. 
Wyldet ; I think Ill turn also, and 
gothome that way.” 

“Nothing would give me greater 
pleasure,” said the Vicar, truly as 
well as kindly, for he had grown 
interested in their conversation ; 


“but I fear you are tired”—he 
looked very kindly on her pale face— 
and you know it will cost you a walk 


of more than two miles.” 

“T forgot—yes—I believe I am a 
little tired; I’m afraid I have led 
you, too, farther than you intended.” 
She fancied that her sudden change 
of plan on meeting her brother would 
appear odd. 

“Till see you a little bit on your 
= home, Radie,” said Stanley. 

t was just what she wished to es- 
cape. She was more nervous, though 
not less courageous than formerly. 
But the old, firm, defiant spirit awoke. 
Why should she fear Stanley, or 
what could it be to her whether he 
was beside her in her homeward 
walk ? 

So the Vicar made his adieu then, 
and began, at a brisker pace, to re- 
trace his steps toward Gylingden ; 
and she and Stanley, side by side, 
walked on toward Redman’s Dell. 

“ What a charming park ! and what 
delightful air, Radie ; and the wea- 
ther so very delightful. They talk 
of Italian evenings ; but there is a 
pleasant sharpness in English evéen- 
ings quite peculiar. Is not there— 
just a little suspicion of frost—don’t 
you think so—not actually cold, but 
crisp and sharp—unspeakably ex- 
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hilarating ; now, really, this evening 
as quite celestial.” 

ve just been listening to a good 
man’s conversation, and I wish to 
reflect upon it,” said Rachel, very 
coldly. 

“ Quite so ; that is, of course, when 
you are alone,” answered Stanley, 
serenely. “‘ William was always avery 
clever fellow to talk—very well read 
in theology—is not he ?—yes, he does 
talk very sweetly and nobly on reli- 
gion; it is a pity he is not quite 
straight, or at least more punctual, in 
his money engagements.” 

“He is distressed for money? 
William Wylder is distressed for 
money! Do you mean that ?” said 
Rachel, in a tone of sudden surprise 
and energy, almost horror, turning 
full upon ‘him, and stopping short. 

“Oh, dear ! no—not the least dis- 
tressed, that I ever heard of,” laughed 
Stanley, coldly—“only just a little bit 
roguish, maybe.” 

“ That’s so like you, Stanley,” said 
the young lady, with a quiet scorn, 
resuming her onward walk. 

“ How very beautiful that clump 
of birch trees is, near the edge of the 
slope there ; you really can’t imagine, 
who are always here, how very in- 
tensely a person who has just escaped 
from bed enjoys all this.” 

“T don’t think, Stanley,” said the 

oung lady coldly, and looking straight 
before her as she walked, “you ever 
cared for natural scenery—or liked 
the country—and yet you are here. I 
don’t think you ever loved me, or 
cared whether I was alone or in com- 
pany ; and yet seeing—for you did 
see it—that I would now rather be 
alone, you persist in walking with 
me, mak talking of trees and air, and 
celestial evenings, and thinking of 
something quite different. Had not 
you better turn back to Gylingden, 
or the Lodge, or wherever you mean 
to pass the evening, and leave me to 
my quiet walk and my solitude ¢” 

“dn a few minutes, dear Radie— 
you are so odd. I really believe you 
think no one can enjoy a ramble like 
this but yourself.” 

“Come, Stanley, what do you 
want ?” said his sister, stopping short, 
and speaking with the flush of irrita- 
tion on her cheek—“ do you mean to 
walk to Redman’s Dell, or have you 
anything unpleasant to say ?” 

“Neither, I hope,” said the Cap- 
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tain, with his sleepy smile, his yellow 
eyes resting on the innocent grass 
es before him. 

“TI don’t understand you Stanley. 
I am always uncomfortable when you 
are near me. Youstand there like an 
evil spirit, with some purpose which 
I cannot divine; but you shall not en- 
snare me. Go your own way, why 
can’t you? Pursue your own plots — 

our wicked plots; but let me rest. 
will be released, sir, from your 
resence.” 

“Really this is very fine, Radie, 
considering how we are related ; I’m 
Mephistophiles, I suppose, and you 
Margaret, or some other simple 
heroine—rebuking the fiend in the 
7 of your purity.” 

d indeed in the reddish light, 
and in that lonely and solemn spot, 
the slim form of the Captain, pale, 
sneering, with his wild, yellow eyes, 
confronting the beautiful light-haired 
girl, looked not quite unlike a type of 
the jaunty fiend he was pleased to 
—. himself. 

*T tell you, Stanley, I feel that you 
design employing me in some of your 
crooked plans. I have horrible reasons, 
as you know, for avoiding you, and so 
I will. I hope I may never desire to 


see oe alone again, but if I do, it 


shall not be to receive, but to impose 
commands. You had better return to 
Gylingden, and leave me.” 

“So I will, dear Radie, by-and-by,” 
said he, with his amused smile. 

“That is, you won’t until you have 
said what you meditate. Well, then, 
as it seems I must hear it, pray, speak 
at once, standing where we are, and 

uickly, for the sun will soon go 
Team, and one step more I will not 
walk with you.” 

“Well, ie, you are pleased to 
be whimsical; and, to say truth, I was 
thinking of saying a word or two, just 
about an idea that has been in my 
mind some time, and which you half 
divined—you are so clever—the first 
day I saw you at Redman’s Farm. 
You know you fancied I was thinking 
of marrying.” 

“T don’t remember that I said so, 
but I thought it. You mentioned 
Caroline Beauchamp, but I don’t 
see how your visit here could have 
been connected with that plan.” 

“But don’t 7 think, Radie, I 
should do well to marry, that is, 
assuming everything to be suitable.” 
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“Well, perhaps, for yourself, Stan- 
ley ; but” — 

“Yes, of course,” said Lake ; “but 
the unfortunate girl, you were going 
to say—thank you. She's, of course, 
very much to be pitied, and you have 
my leave to pity her as much as you 
please.” 

“T do pity her,” said Rachel. 

“Thank you, again,” said Stanley ; 
“but, seriously, Radie, you can be, 1 
think, very essentially of use to me 
in this affair, and you must not re- 
fuse.” 

“Now, Stanley, I will cut this 
matter short. I can’t serve you. 
won’t. I don’t know the young lady, 
and I don’t mean to make her ac- 
quaintance.” 

“ But I tell you that you can serve 
me,” retorted Stanley, with a savage 
glare, and features whitened with 
passion, “and you shall serve me; 
and you do know the young lady in- 
timately.” 

“T say, sir, I do not,’ replied 
Rachel, haughtily and fiercely. 

“She is Dorcas Brandon; you know 
her, I believe. I came down here to 
marry her. I had made up my mind 
when I saw you first, and I'll carry 
my point; lalways do. She does not 
like me, may be? but she shall, I 
never yet resulved to make a woman 
like me, and failed. You need not 
look so pale ; and put on that damned, 
affected look of horror. I may be 
wild, and—and what you please, but 
I’m no worse than that brute Mark 
Wylder, and you never turned up 
your eyes when he was her choice ; 
and I knew things about him that 
ought to have damned him, and she’s 
well rid of a branded rascal. And 
now, Rachel, you know her, and you 
must say a good word for me. I ex- 
pect your influence, and if you don’t 
use it, and effectually, it will be worse 
for you. You women understand one 
another, and how to get a fellow fa- 
vourably into one another's thoughts. 
So, listen to me, this is a vital matter; 
indeed it is, Radie. Ive lost a lot of 
money, like a —— fool, I suppose ; 
well, it is gone, and this marriage is 
indispensable. I must go in for it, 
it is life or death; and if I fail, through 
your unkindness yen he swore an 
impious oath), I'll end all with a 
— and leave . letter to Chelford, 

sclosing eve’ concerning you, 
and me, and Mark Wrylder.” 
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I think Rachel Lake was as near 
fainting as ever lady was, without 
actually swooning. It was well they 
had stopped just by the stem of a 

reat ash tree, against which Rachel 
eaned for some seconds, with black- 
ness before her eyes, and the roar of 
a whirlpool-in her ears. 


After a while, with two or three 
deep gasps, she came to herself. Lake 
had been railing on all this time, and 
his voice, which, in ill-temper, was sin- 

ularly bleak and terrible, was again 
in her ears the moment she recovered 
her hearing. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


THE WALK RESUMED WITH A NEW COMPANION. 


“T po not care to quarrel; there are 
many reasons why we should not,” 
Lake said in his peculiar tones. “You 
have some of my secrets, and you 
must have more; it can’t be helped, 
and, I say, you must. I’ve been very 
foolish. Ill give up play. It has 
brought me to this. I've had to sell 
out. Dve paid away all I could, and 
given bills for the rest; but I can’t 
possibly pay them, don’t you see; and 
if things go to the worst, I tell you 
I'll not stay. I don’t want to make 
my bow just yet, and I’ve no wish to 
injure you; but I'll do as I have said 
(he swore again), and Chelford shall 
have a distinct statement, under my 
hand, of everything that has hap- 
os I don’t suppose you wish to 
e accessory to all this, and therefore 
it behoves you, Rachel, to do what 
you can to prevent it. One woman 
can always influence another, and you 
are constantly with Dorcas. You'll 
do all you can; I’m sure you will; 
and you can do a great deal; I know 
it; Pll do as much for you, Radie; 
~*~ thing you like.” 
or the first time her brother stood 
before her in a really terrible shape ; 
she felt his villany turning with a 
cowardly and merciless treason upon 
her forlorn self. Sacrificed for him, 
and that sacrifice used by lim to tor- 
ture, to extort, perhaps to ruin. She 
quailed for a minute in the presence 
of this gigantic depravity and cruelty. 
But Rachel was a brave lass, and 
rallied quickly. 

“ After all I have done and suf- 
fered!” said she, with a smile of un- 
imaginable bitterness on her pale fea- 
tures. “I did not think that human 
wickedness could produce such a 
brother as you are.” 

“Well, it is no news what you 
think of me, and not much matter, 
either. I don’t see that I am a worse 


brother than you are asister.” Stan- 
ley Lake was speaking with a livid 
intensity. ‘ You see how I’m placed; 
a ruined man, with a pistol to my 
head; what you can do to save me 
may amount to nothing, but it may 
be everything, and you Ps you won't 
try! Now I say you shal/, and with 
every energy and faculty you possess, 
or else abide the consequences.” 
“And I tell you, sir,” replied 
Rachel, “I know you; you are capa- 
ble of any thing but of hurting your- 
self. I'll never be ape slave; though, 
if I pleased, I might make you mine. 
I scorn your threats—I defy you.” 
Stanley Lake looked transported, 
and the yellow fires of his deep-set 
eyes = on her, while his lips 
moved to speak, but not a word came, 
and it became a contortion; he grasped 
the switch in his hand as if to strike 


er. 

“Take care, sir, Lord Chelford’s 
coming,” said the young lady, haugh- 
tily, with a contracted glance of horror 
fixed on Lake, and a smile of defiance 
flickering on her lips. 

Lake collected himself. He was a 
man who could do it pretty quickly ; 
but he had been violently agitated, 
and the traces of his fury could not 
disappear in a moment. 

Lord Chelford was, indeed, ap- 
proaching, only a few hundred yards 
— 

“Take my arm,” said Lake. 

And Rachel mechanically, as story- 
tellers say, placed her slender gloved 
hand upon his arm—the miscreant 
arm that had been so nearly raised 
to strike her; and they walked along, 
brother and sister, in that sabbath 
sunset light, to meet him. 

Lord Chelford raised his hat, smil- 
ing: “I am so very glad I met you, I 
was beginning to feel so solitary ;” 
he placed himself beside Miss Lake. 
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“T’ve had such a long walk across the 

k. How do you do, Lake; when 

id you come?” 

And so on—Lake answering and 
looking wonderfully as usual. 

I think Lord Chelford perceived 
there was something amiss between 
the young people, for his eye rested 
on Rachel with a momentary look of 
inquiry, unconscious, no doubt, and 
quickly averted, and he went on 
chatting pleasantly; but he looked, 
once or twice, a little hard at Stanley 
Lake. I don’t think he had an ex- 
traordinarily good opinion of that 
young gentleman. He seldom ex- 
pressed an ill one of anybody, and 
then it was in very measured lan- 
guage, and only when circumstances 
called for it. But though he never 
hinted at an unfavourable estimate 
of the Captain, his intimacies with 
him were a little reserved; and I 
think I have seen him, even when he 
smiled, look the least little bit in the 
world uncomfortable, as if he did not 
quite enter into the Captain’s plea- 
santries. 

They had not walked thus together 
very far, when Stanley recollected 
that he must take his leave, and 
walk back to Gylingden; and so the 
young lady and lord were left to 

ursue their way towards Redman’s 
arm together. 

It would have been a more unac- 
countable proceeding on the part of 
Stanley Lake, and a more romantic 
situation, if Rachel and his lordship 
had not had before, two or three 
little accidental rambles together in 
the grounds and gardens of Brandon. 
There was nothing quite new in the 
situation, therefore; and Rachel was 
for a moment indescribably relieved 
by Stanley’s departure. 

The shock of her brief interview 
with her brother over, reflection as- 
sured her, knowing all she did, that 
Stanley’s wooing would prosper, and 
so this cause of quarrel had really no- 
thing in it ; no, nothing but a display 
of his temper and morals—not very 
astonishing, after all—and, likean ugly 
picture or a dreadful dream, in no 
way to affect her after-life, except as 
an odious remembrance. 

Therefore, little by little, like a 
flower that has been bruised, in the 
tranquillizing influences about her 
the young lady got up, expanded, and 
grew like herself again—not like 
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enough, indeed, to say much, but to 
listen and follow his manly, refined, 
and pleasant talk, every moment with 
a pang that had yet something plea- 
sureable in it, contrasting the quiet 
and chivalric tone of her present 
companion, with the ferocious dupli- 
city of the sly, smooth, terrorist, who 
had just left her side. 

It was rather a marked thing—as 
lean Mrs. Loyd, of Gylingden, who 
had two thin spinsters with pink noses 
under her wing, remarked—this long 
walk of Lord Chelford’s and Miss 
Lake’s in the park ; and she enjoined 
upon her girls the propriety of being 
specially reserved in their intercourse 
with persons of Lord Chelford’s rank; 
not that they were much troubled 
with dangers from any such quarter. 
Miss Lake had, she supposed, her 
own notions, and would act as she 
pleased ; but she owned for her part 
she preferred the old fashion, and 
thought the men did also; and also 
was sure that young ladies lost no- 
thing by a little reserve and modesty. 

Now something of this, no doubt, 
passed in the minds of Lord Chelford 
and his pretty companion. But what 
was to be done? That perverse and 
utterly selfish brother, Stanley Lake, 
had chosen to take his leave. Lord 
Chelford could not desert the young 
lady, and would it have been a very 
nice delicacy in Miss Lake to make 
her courtesy in the middle of the park, 
or protest against continuing their 
walk together any further. 

Lord Chelford was a lively and 
agreeable companion; but there was 
something unusually gentle, almost 
resembling tenderness, in his manner. 
She was so different from her gay, 
fiery self in this walk—so gentle; so 
subdued—and he was more inter- 
ested by her, perhaps, than he had 
ever been before. 

The sun just touched the verge of 
the wooded uplands, as the young 
po began to descend the slope of 

man’s Dell. 

“ How very short !” Lord Chelford 
paused, with a smile, at these words. 
‘I was just going to say how short 
the days have grown, as if it had all 
happened without notice, and con- 
trary to the almanac; but really the 
sun sets cruelly early this evening, 
and I am so very sorry our little wal 
is so soon to end.” 

There was not much in this little 
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speech, but it was A inp in a low, 
sweet voice ; and Rachel looked down 
on the ferns before her feet, as they 
walked on, side by side, not with a 
smile, but with a blush, and that 
beautiful look of gratification so be- 
coming andindescribable. Happy that 
moment — that enchanted moment 
of oblivion and illusion! But the fit- 
ful evening breeze came up through 
Redman’s Dell, with a gentle sweep 
over the autumnal foliage. Sudden as 
a sigh, and cold; and in her ear it 
sounded like a whisper and a shudder, 
and she lifted up her eyes and saw 
the darkening dell before her; the 
bright colour faded from her cheeks, 
and with a pang, the dreadful sense 
of reality returned. She stopped, 
with something almost wild in her 
look, and was on the point of saying, 
good-bye, as she did so. But with 
an effort she smiled, and said, with a 
little shiver, “The air is grown quite 
chill, and the sun nearly set; we 
loitered, Stanley and I, a great deal 
too long in the park, but I am now 
at home, and I fear I have brought 
you much too far out of your way al- 
ready ; good-bye.” And she extended 
her hand. 

“You must not dismiss your escort 
here. I must see you through the en- 
chanted dell—it is only a step—and 
then I shall return with a good 
conscience, like a worthy knight, 
having done my devoir honestly.” 

She looked down the dell, with a 
dark and painful glance, and then she 
said a few words of hesitating apology 
and acquiescence, and in afew minutes 
more they parted at the little wicket 
of Redman’s Farm. They shook 
hands. He had a few panes, linger- 
ing words to say. She paused as he 
spoke at the other side of that little 
garden door. She seemed to like 
those lingering sentences—and hung 
upon them—and even smiled—but in 
her eyes there was a vague and me- 
lancholy pleading—a wandering and 
unfathomable look that pained him. 

They shook hands again—it was 
the third time—and then she walked 
up the little gravel walk, a a 
dozen steps, and disappeared within 
the door of Redman’s Farm, without 
turning another parting look on Lord 
Chelford, who remained at the little 
coe eens one, I think—to 
mi hat and say one more parting 
word. 
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She turned into the little drawing- 
room at the left, and, herself unseen, 
did take that last look, and saw him 
go up the road again towards Bran- 
don. The shadows and mists of 
Redman’s Dell anticipated night, and 
it was already deep twilight there. 

On the table there laya letter which 
Margery had brought from the Post- 
office. So Rachel lighted her candles 
and read it with very little interest, 
for it concerned a world toward which 
she had no yearnings. There was 
just one sentence which startled her 
attention ; it said, ‘“ We shall soon be 
at Knowlton—for Christmas, I sup- 
pose. It is growing too wintry for 
mamma near the sea, though I like it 
better in a high wind than in a calm ; 
and a gale is such fun—such a romp. 
The Dulhamptons have arrived : the 
old marchioness never drives till three 
o'clock, and only out in the carriage 
twice since they came. I can’t say I 
very much admire Lady Constance, 
though she is to be Chelford’s wife. 
She has fine eyes—and I think no 
other good point—much too dark for 
my taste—but they say clever ;’ and 
not another word was there on this 
subject. 

“Lady Constance! arranged, I 
suppose, by Lady Chelford—no great 
dot—and an unamiable family—an 
odious family—nothing to recommend 
her but her rank.” 

So ruminated Rachel Lake as she 
looked out on her shadowy garden, 
and tapped a little feverish tattoo 
with her finger on the window pane ; 
and she meditated a great while, try- 
ing to bring back distinctly her recol- 
lection of Lady Constance, and also 
vaguely conjecturing who. had ar- 
ranged the marriage, and how it had 
come about. 

“Chelford cannot like her. It is 
all Lady Chelford’s doing. Can I 
have mistaken the name ?”’ 

But no. Nothing could be more 
perfectly distinct than “Chelford,” 
traced in her fair correspondent’s 
very legible hand. 

“He treats the young lady very 
coolly,” thought Rachel, forgetting, 

erhaps, that his special relations to 
orcas Brandon had compelled his 
stay in that part of the world. 

Mingled with this criticism, was a 
feeling quite unavowed even to herself 
—asore feeling that Lord Chelford had 


been—and this she never admitted to 
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herself before—more particular—no, 
not exactly that—but more some- 
thing or other—not exactly expres- 
sible in words, in his approaches to 
her, than was consistent with his 
situation. But then she had been 
very guarded ; not stiff or prudish, 
indeed, but frank and cold enough 
with him, and that was comforting. 

Still there was a sense of wonder— 
a great blank—and something of pain 
in the discovery—yes, pain—though 
she smiled a faint blushing smile— 
alone as she was ; and then came a 
deep sigh ; and then a sort of start. 

“Rachel, Rachel, is it possible ?” 
murmured the young lady, with the 
same dubious smile, looking down 
upon the ground, and shaking her 
head. “Yes, I do really think you 
had begun to like Lord Chelford— 
only begun, the least little insidious 
bit; but thank you, wild Bessie 
Franklin, you have quite opened my 
eyes. Rachel, Rachel, girl! what a 
fool you were near becoming !” 

She looked like her old pleasant 
self during this little speech—arch 
and fresh, and still smiling—she 
looked up and sighed, and then her 
darker look returned, and she said 
dismally— 

“ What utter madness !” 

And leaned for a while with her 
fingers upon the window sash ; and 
when she turned to old Tamar, who 
brought in her tiny tea equipage, it 
seemed.as if the shadow of the dell, 
into which she had been vacantly 

ing, still rested on her face. 

“Not here, Tamar ; I'll drink tea 
in my room; and you must bring 
your tea-cup, too, and we'll take it 
together. am—I think I am—a 
little nérvous, darling, and you won’t 
leave me ?” 

So they sate down together in her 
chamber. It was a cheery little bed- 
room when the shutters were closed, 
and the fire burning brightly in the 

te. 


ee My good Tamar will read her 
chapters aloud. I wish I could.en- 
joy it like you. I can only wish. 
You must pray for me, Tamar. There 
is a dreadful rey es I sometimes 
think a dreadful bei ways near 
me. Though the words you read are 
sad and awful, they are also sweet, 
like funeral music a lena wey off, and 
they tranquillize me without makin 5 
me better, as the harping of Davi 
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did the troubled and forsaken King 
Saul ” 


So the old nurse mounted her 
spectacles, glad of the invitation, and 
began to read. Her reading was very 
slow, and had other faults, too, being 
in that sing-song style in which some 

ople inexplicably like to read Holy 

Writ ; but it was reverent and dis- 
tinct, and I have heard worse even 
in the reading desk. 

“Stop,” said Rachel suddenly, as 
she reached about: the middle of the 
chapter. 

he old woman looked up, with her 
watery eyes wide open, and there was 
a short pause. 

“T beg your pardon, dear Tamar, 
but you must first tell me that story 
= used to tell me long ago, of Lady 

ingdove, that lived in Epping Forest, 
to whom the ghost came, and told 
something she was never to reveal, 
and who slowly died of the secret, 

owing all the time more and more 
ike the spectre; and besought the 
priest when she was dying, that he 
would have her laid in the Abbey 
vault, with her mouth open, and her 
eyes and ears sealed, in token that 
her term of slavery was over, that her 
lips might now be open, and that her 
eyes were to see no more the dread- 
ful sight, nor her ears to hear the 
frightful words that used to scare 
them in her life-time ; and then, you 
remember, whenever afterwards they 
opened the door of the vault, the 
wind entering it, made moanings in 
her hollow mouth, and declared 
things so horrible that they built up 
the door of the vault, and entered it 
no more. Let me have the whole 
story, just as you used to tell it. 
old Tamar, who knew it was no 
use disputing a fancy of her young 
mistress’s, although on Sunday night 
she would have preferred other talk, 
recounted her old tale of wonder. 

“Yes, it is true—a true allegory, I 
mean, Tamar. Death will close the 
eyes and ears against the sights and 
sounds of earth, but even the tomb 
secures no secrecy, the dead them- 
selves declare their dreadful secrets, 
open-mouthed, to the winds. Oh, 

amar! turn over the pages, and try 
to find some part which says where 
safety and _— may be found at 
any —_— or sometimes I think I 
am almost bereft of—reason.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


MR. LARKIN AND THE VICAR. 


THE good Vicar was not only dis- 
mane but endangered by his bro- 
ther’s protracted absence. It was now 
the first week in November. Bleak 
and wintry that ungenial month set 
in at Gylingden; and in accord with 
the tempestuous and dismal weather 
the fortunes of the Rev. William 
Wylder were darkened and agitated. 
his morning a letter came at break- 
fast, by post, and when he had read 
it, the poor Vicar grew a little white, 
and he folded it very quietly and put 
it in his waistcoat pocket, and patted 
little Fairy on the head. Little Fairy 
was asking him a question all this 
time, very vehemently, “How long 
was Jack’s sword that he killed the 
giants with?” and several times to 
this distinct question he received only 
the unsatisfactory reply, “Yes, my 
darling ;’ and at last, when little 
Fairy mounted his knee, and hug- 
ging the abstracted Vicar round the 
neck, urged his question with kisses 
and lamentations, the parson answered 
with a look of great perplexity, and 
only half recalled, said, “Indeed, little 
man, I don’t know. How long, you 
say, was Jack’ssword? Well Theo 
say it was as long as the umbrella.” 
He gotup,with the same perplexed and 
absent look, as he said this, and threw 
an anxious glance about the room, as 
. pene for something he had mis- 
ai 
“You are not going to write now, 
Willie, dear?’ expostulated his good 
little wife, “you have not tasted your 


tea ~ 

“T have, indeed, dear ; haven’t I ? 
Well, I will.” 

And, standing, he drank nearly half 
the cup she had poured out for him, 
and set it down, and felt in his pocket, 
she thought, for his keys. 

“Are you looking for anything, 
Willie, darling? Your keys are in my 
basket.” 

“No, darling ; no, darling—nothing. 
I have everythin want. I think 
must go to the and see Mr. 
Larkin, for a moment.” 

“But you have eaten nothing,” 
remonstrated his partner, “ you must 
not go until you have eaten some- 
thing.” 


“Time enough, darling; I can’t 
wait—I shan’t be away twenty mi- 
nutes—time enough when I come 
back.” 

“Have you heard anything of Mark, 
darling ?” she inquired eagerly. 

“Of Mark? Oh, no !—nothing of 
Mark.” And he added with a deep 
sigh, “Oh, dear! I wonder he does 
not write—no, nothing of Mark.” 

She followed him into the hall. 

“Now, Willie darling, you must not 
go till you have had your bréakfast— 
you will make yourself ill—indeed 
you will—do come back, just to please 
me, and eat a little first.” 

‘No, darling ; no, my love—I can’t, 
indeed. I'll be back immediately ; 
but I must catch Mr. Larkin before 
he goes out. It is only a little mat- 
ter—I want to ask his opinion— 
and—oh !—here is my stick—and I'll 
return immediately.” 

“ And I’ll go with you,” cried little 
Fairy. 

“No, no! little man; I can’t take 
you—no, it is business—stay with 
mamma, and I’ll be back again ina 
few minutes.”’ 

So, spite of Fairy’s clamours and the 
remonstrances of his fond, clinging, 
little wife, with a hurried kiss or two, 
away he went alone, at a very quick 
“— through the high street of Gy- 

ingden, and was soon in the audience 
chamber of the serious, gentleman 
attorney. 

The attorney rose with a gaunt and 
sad smile of welcome—begged Mr. 
Wylder, with a wave of his long hand, 
to be seated—and then seating him- 
self and crossing one long*thigh over 
the other, he threw his arm over the 
back of his chair, and leaning back 
with what he conceived to be a grace- 
ful and gentlemanly negligence—with 
his visiter full in the light of the 
window and his own countenance in 
shadow, the light coming from behind 
—a diplomatic arrangement which 
he affected—he fixed his small, pink 
eyes observantly —_ him, and asked 
if he could do anything for Mr. Wylder. 

“Have you heard anything since, 
Mr. Larkin? Can you conjecture 
where his address may now be?” 
asked the Vicar, a little abruptly. 
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“Ah! Mr. Mark Wylder, perhaps, 
you refer to ?” 

“Yes ; my brother, Mark.” 

Mr. Larkin smiled a sad and simple 
smile, and shook his head. 

“N 0, indeed—not a word—it is 
very and involves quite a world 
of trouble—and utterly inexplicable ; 
for I need not tell you, in my position 
it can’t be pleasant to be denied all 
access to the client who has appointed 
me to act for him, nor conducive to 
the apprehension of his wishes upon 
many points, which I should much 
prefer not being left to my discretion ; 
it is really as I say, quite inexplicable, 
for Mr. Mark Wylder must thoroughly 
see all this ; he is endowed by nature 
with eminent talents for business, 
and he must perfectly appreciate the 
embarrassment in which the mystery 
with which he so successfully sur- 
rounds the place of his abode must 
involve all those whom he has ap- 
pointed to conduct his business.” 

“T have heard from him this morn- 
ing,” resumed the lawyer; “he was 
pleased to direct a power of attorney 
to me to receive his rents and sign 
receipts; and he proposes making 
Lord Viscount Chelford and Captain 
Lake trustees, to fund his money or 
otherwise invest it for his use, and” — 

“Has he—I beg pardon—but did 
he mention a little matter in which I 
am deeply—indeed, vitally interested!” 
The Vicar paused: 

“T don’t quite apprehend ; perhaps 
if you were to frame your question a 
little more definitely, I might possi- 
bly be able to answer—a—you were 
saying ”— : 

“T mean a matter of very deep in- 
terest to me,” said the poor Vicar, 
colouring a little, “though no very 
considerable sum, viewed absolutely, 
but, under my unfortunate circum- 
stances, of the most urgent import- 
ance—a loan of three hundred pounds 
—did he mention it ?” 

Again Mr. Larkin shook his head, 
with the same sad smile. 

“ But, though we do not know how 
to find him, he knows very well where 
to find us—and, as you are aware, we 
hear from him constantly—and no 
oom he menace his ag ee and 
will transmit the necessary directions 
all in good time.” 

“T earnestly hope he may,” and 
the poor cleric lifted up his eyes un- 
consciously and threw his hope into 
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the form of a prayer. “ For, to speak 
frankly, Mr. Larkin, my circumstances 
are very pressing. I have just heard 
from Cambridge, and find that my 
good friend, Mr. Mountain, the book- 
seller, has been dead two months, and 
his wife—he was a widower when I 
knew him, but it would seem has 
married since—is his sole executrix, 
and has sold the business, and directed 
two gentlemen—attorneys—to call in 
all the debts due to him—peremp- 
torily—and they say I must pay be- 
fore the 15th ; and I have, absolutely, 
but five pounds in the world, until 
March, when my half year will be 
paid. And indeed, only that the 
tradespeople here are so very kind, 
we should often find it very difficult 
to manage.” 

“Perhaps,” said Mr. Larkin, 
blandly, “you would permit me to 
look at the letter you mentioned hav- 
ing received from the solicitors at 
Cambridge ?” 

“Oh, thank you, certainly ; here it 
is,” said William Wylder, eagerly 
and he gazed with his kind, truthful 
eyes upon the attorney’s countenance 
as he glanced over it, trying to read 
something of futurity therein. 

“Foukes and Mauley,” said Mr. 
Larkin. “I have never had but one 
transaction with them ; they are not 
always pleasant people to deal with. 
Mind, I don’t say anything affecting 
their integrity—Heaven forbid ; but 
they certainly did take rather what I 
would call a short turn with us on 
the occasion to which I refer. You 
must be cautious; indeed, my dear 
sir, very cautious. The fifteenth— 
just ten clear days. Well, you know 
you have till then to look about you; 
and you knew we may any day hear 
from your brother, directing the loan 
to be paid over to you.” 

“ And now, my dear and reverend 
friend, me know me, I hope,” con- 
tinued Mr. Larkin, very kindly, as he 
handed back the letter ; “and you 
won't attribute what I say to imper- 
tinent curiosity ; but your brother’s 
intended advance of three hundred 
pounds can hardly have had relation 
only to this trifling claim upon you. 
There are, no doubt—pardon me— 
several little matters to be arranged ; 
and considerable circumspection will 
be highly advisable, pending your 
brother’s absence, in dealing with the 
persons who are in a position to press 
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their claims unpleasantly. You must 
not trifle with these things. And let 
me recommend you seeing your legal 
adviser, whoever he is, immediately.” 

“You mean,” said the Vicar, who 
was by this time very much flushed, 
“a gentleman of your profession, Mr. 
Larkin. Do you really think—well, 
it has frequently crossed my mind— 
but the expense, you know; and al- 
though my affairs are in a most un- 
pleasant and complicated state, I am 
sure that everything would be per- 
fectly smooth if only I had received 
the Aon my kind brother intends, 
and which, to be sure, as you say, 
any day I may receive.” 

“* But, my dear sir, do you really 
mean to say that you would pay 
claims from various quarters—how 
old is this, for instance !—without 
examination !” 

The Vicar looked very blank. 

“ [—this—well, this I certainly do 
owe ; it has increased a little with 
interest, though good Mr. Mountain 
never charged more than six per cent. 
It was, I think, about fifteen pounds; 
books; I am ashamed to say how long 
ago; about a work which I began 
then, and laid aside—on Eusebius ; 
but which is now complete, and will, 
I 5 eventually repay me.” 

“Were you of age, my dear sir, 
when he gave you these books on 
credit? were you twenty-one years of 
age?” 

“Oh! no; not twenty; but then I 
owe it, and I could not, as a Chris- 
tian man, evade my debts.” 

“Of course ; but you can’t pay it 
at present, and it may be highly im- 
portant to enable you to treat this as 
a debt of honour, you perceive. Sup- 
pose, my dear sir, they should proceed 
to arrest you, or to sequestrate the re- 
venue of pied vicarage. Now, see, my 
dear sir, [ am, I humbly hope, aChris- 
tian man; but you will meet with men 
in every profession—and mine is no 
exception—disposed to extract the last 
farthing which the law by its extrem- 
est process will give them. And I 
really must tell you, frankly, that if 
you dream of escaping the most seri- 
ous consequences, you must at once 
io yourself and your affairs in the 

ands of a competent man of busi- 
ness. It will probably be found that 
you do not in reality owe sixty pounds 
of every hundred claimed against 
you.” 
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“Oh! Mr. Larkin, if I could induce 
you.” 

Mr. Larkin smiled a melancholy 
smile, and shook his head. .“ 

“Ah, my dear sir, I only wish I 
could ; but my hands are so awfull 
full,” and he lifted them up and hee 
them, and shook his tall, bald head at 
the same time, and smiled a weary 
smile. “Just look there,” and he 
waved his fingers in the direction of 
the Cyclopean wall of tin boxes, tier 
above tier, each bearing, in yellow 
italics, the name of some country gen- 
tleman, and two baronets among the 
number ; “every one of thei laden 
with deeds and papers. You can’t 
have a notion—no one has—what it 
is!’ 

“T see, indeed,’ murmured the 
honest Vicar, in a compassionating 
tone, and quite entering into the spi- 
rit of Mr. Larkin’s mournful appeal, 
as if the being in large business was 
the most unpalatable and trying situa- 
tion in which an attorney could well 
find himself. 

“Tt was very unreasonable of me 
to think of troubling you with my 
wretched affairs; but really I do not 
know very well where to turn, or 
whom to speak to. Maybe, my dear 
sir, you can think of some conscien- 
tious and Christian practitioner who 
is not so laden with other people’s 
cares and troubles as you are. I am 
a very poor client, and indeed more 
trouble than I could possibly be gain 
to any one. But there may be some 
one ; pray think ; ten days 2s so short 
a time, and I can do nothing.” 

Mr. Larkin stood at the window 
ruminating, with his left hand in his 
breeches pocket, and his right, with 
finger and thumb pinching his under 
lip, after his wont, and the despair- 
ing accents of the poor Vicar’s last 
sentence still in his ear. 

“Well,” he said, hesitatingly, “ it 
is not easy, at a moment’s notice, to 
point out a suitable solicitor ; there 
are many, of course, very desirable 
gentlemen, but I feel it, my dear sir, 
a very serious responsibility naming 
one for so confidential a matter, an 
requiring so much delicacy, as well as 
experience. But you shall not, in the 
meantime, go to the wall for want of 
advice. Rely upon it, we'll do the 
best we can for you,” he continued, 


in a patronizing way, with his chin 
Seiad ,and extending his hand kindly 
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to shake that of the parson. “ Yes, 
I certainly will—you must have ad- 
vice. Can you give me two hours 
to-morrow eveni::g—say to tea—if you 
will do me the honour. My friend, 
Captain Lake, dines at Brandon to- 
morrow. He’s staying here with me, 
you are aware, on a visit; but we 
shall be quite by ourselves, say at 
seven o'clock. Bring all your papers, 
and I'll get at the root of the busi- 
ness, and see, if possible, in each par- 
ticular case, what line is best to be 
adopted.” 

“ How can I thank you, my dear 
sir,” cried gentle William Wylder, 
his countenance actually beaming 
with delight and gratification—a 
brighter look than it had worn for 
many weeks. 

“Oh, dont—pray don’t mention it. 
I assure you, it is a happiness to me 
to be of any little use; and, really, I 
don’t see how you could possibly hold 
your own among the parties who are 
pressing you without professional ad- 
vice.” 

“T feel,” said the poor Rector, and 
his eyes filled as he smiled, and 
his lip quivered a little—“TI feel as 
if my prayer for direction and deli- 
verance were answered at last. Oh! 
my dear sir, I have suffered a great 
deal; but something assures me I am 
rescued, and shall have a quiet mind 
once more—I am now in safe and 
able hands.” And he shook the safe 
and able, and rather large, hands of 
the amiable attorney in both his. 

“You make too much of it, my 
dear sir. I should at any time be 
most happy to advise you,” said Mr. 
Larkin, with a lofty and pleased 
benevolence, “and with great plea- 
sure, provisionally, until we can hit 
upon a satisfactory solicitor, with a 
little more time at his disposal. I 
undertake the management of your 

»”» 


“Thank Heaven!” again said the 
Vicar, who had not let go his hands. 
“ And it is so delightful to have for 
my guide a Christian man, who, even 
were I disposed, would not lend him- 
self to an unworthy or questionable 
defence ; and although at this mo- 
ment it is not in my power to reward 
your invaluable assistance ”»—— 

“ Now really, my dear sir, I must 
insist—no more of that, I beseech you. 
I do most earnestly insist that you 
promise me you will never mention 
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the matter of professional remunera- 
tion more, until, at least, I press it, 
which, rely upon it, will not be for a 
good while.” 

The attorney’s smile plainly said, 
that his “good while” meant “never.” 

“This is, indeed, unimaginable 
kindness. How have I deserved so 
wonderful a blessing !” 

“And I have no doubt that these 
claims will ultimately be reduced 
fully thirty per cent. I had once a 
good deal of professional experience 
in this sort of business; and, Oh! 
my dear sir, it is really melancholy !” 
and up went his small pink eyes in a 
pure horror, and his hands were lifted 
at the same time ; “but we will bring 
them to particulars; and you ma 
rely upon it, you will have a muc 
longer time than they are disposed to 
allow you.” 

Just at this moment they became 
aware of a timid little tapping which 
had been going on at the window 
during the latter part of this con- 
ference, and looking up, the attorne 
and the Vicar saw “little Fairy” 
peering through his light hair, 
with its mild, golden shadow, and 
the odd, sensitive smile, at once sh 
and arch; his cheeks were wet with 
tears, and his pretty little nose red, 
though he was smiling; and he drew 
his face aside among the jessamine, 
when he saw the gaunt attorney di- 
recting his patronizing smile upon 
him. 

“T beg pardon,” said the Vicar, 
rising with a sudden smile, and going 
to the window. “It is my little man. 
Fairy! Fairy! What has brought 
you here, my little man ?” 

Fairy glanced, still smiling, but 
very shamefacedly at the grand at- 
torney, and in his little fist he held a 
pair of rather seedy gloves to the 
window pane. 

“SoIdid. I protest I forgot my 
gloves. Thank you, little man. Who 
is with you? Oh! I see. That is 
right.” 

he maid ducked a short courtesy. 

“ Indeed, sir, please, Master Fairy 
was raising the roof (a nursery phrase, 
which implied indescribable bellow- 
ing), and as naughty as could be, until 
Misses allowed him to come after 


»” 


ou. 
“Oh! my little man, you must not 


do that. ony, you know ; al- 
ways auietly, like a little gentleman.” 
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“But, oh! Wapsie, your hands 
would cold ;’ and he held the 
gloves to him against the glass. 

“Well, darling, thank you; you 
are a kind little man, and I'll be with 
you in a moment,” said the Vicar, 
with a very loving smile on his 
naughty little man. 

“Mr. Larkin,” said he, turning very 

ratefully to the attorney ; “ you can 
ay this Christian comfort to your 
kind heart, that you have made mine 
a hundredfold lighter since I entered 
this blessed room; indeed you have 
lifted a mountain from it by the 
timely proffer of your invaluable as- 
sistance.” 

Again the attorney waved off, with 
a benignant and humble smile, rather 
oppressive to see, all idea of obliga- 
tion, and accompanied his grateful 
client to the glass door of his little 
porch, where Fairy was already await- 
ing him with the gloves in his 


hand. 

“T do believe,” said the good Vicar, 
as he walked down what Mr. Larkin 
called “the approach,” and looking 
up with irrepressible gratitude to the 
ee sky and the white clouds sailing 
over his head, “if it be not presump- 
tion, I must believe, that I have been 
directed hither—yes, darling, yes, my 
hands are warm” (this was addressed 
to little Fairy, who was clamouring for 
information on the point, and clinging 
to his arm as he capered by his side). 
“What immense relief ;” and he mur- 
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mured another thanksgiving, and then 
quite hilariously— 

“Tf little man would like to come 
with his Wapsie, we'll take such a 
nice little walk together, and we’ll go 
and see poor Widow Maddock ; and 
we'll buy three muffins on our way 
home, for a feast this evening ; and 
we'll look at the pictures in the old 
French Josephus ; and mamma and [ 
will tell stories; and I have a half- 
penny to buy apples for little Fairy.” 

The attorney stood at his window 
with a shadow on his face, and his 
small eyes a little contracted and 
snakelike, following the slim figure of 
the threadbare Vicar and his golden- 
haired, dancing little comrade ; and 
then he mounted a chair, and took 
down successively four of his japanned 
boxes ; two of them, in yellow letters, 
bore respectively the label ““ Brandon, 
No. 1” and “No. 2;” the other, 
“ Wylder, No. 1” and “ No, 2.” 

He opened the “ Wylder” box first, 
and glanced through a neat little 
“statement of title,” prepared for 
counsel when draughting the deed of 
settlement for the marriage which 
was never to take place. 

“The limitations, let me see, is not 
there something that one might be 
safe in advancing a trifle upon—-eh ? 
h’m—yes.” 

And, with his lip in his finger and 
thumb, he conned over those remain- 
ders and reversions with a skilled and 
rapid eye. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


A TETE-A-TETE ON GYLINGDEN HEATH. 


Racuet Lake was glad to see the 
slender and slightly-stooped figure of 
the Vicar standing, that morning— 
his bright little boy by the hand—in 
the wicket of the tiny flower-garden 
of Redman’s Farm. She went out 
quickly to greet him. The sick man 
likes the sound of his kind doctor’s 
step on the stairs; and, be his skill 
much or little, trusts in him, and will 
even joke a little asthmatic joke, and 
smile a hectic little smile about his 
ailments, when he is present. 

‘So they fell into dis€ourse amon, 
the autumnal flowers and wither 
leaves ; and, as the day was still and 
genial, they remained standing in the 
garden ; and away went busy little 


“Fairy,” smiling and chatting with 
Margery, to see the hens and chick- 
ens in the yard. 

The physician, after a while, finds 


the leading features of most cases 
pretty much alike. He knows when 
inflammation may be expected and 
fever will supervene ; he is not sur- 
prised if the patient’s mind wanders 
a little at times; expects the period 
of prostration and the return of ap- 
petite ; and has his measures and his 
palliatives ready for each successive 
hase of sickness and recovery. In 
ke manner, too, the good and skilful 
parson comes, by experience, to know 
the signs and stages of the moral 
sicknesses and recoveries which some 
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of them know how so tenderly and so 
wisely to care for. They, too, have 
ready—having often proved their con- 
solatory efficacy—their febrifuges and 
their tonics, culled from that tree of 
life whose “ leaves are for the healing 
of the nations.” 

Poor Rachel's hours were dark, 
and life had grown in some sort ter- 
rible, and death seemed now so real 
and near—ay, quite a fact — and, 
somehow, not unfriendly. But, oh! 
the immense futurity beyond, that 
could not be shirked, to which she 
was certainly going. 

Death, the sleep so welcome! But, 
oh! that stupendous LIFE EVERLAST- 
ING, now first unveiled. She could 
only close her eyes and wring her 
hands. Oh! for some friendly voice 
and hand to stay her through the val- 
ley of the shadow of death ! 

They talked a long while—Rachel 
chiefly a listener, and often quietly 
weeping ; and, at last, a very kindly 
parting, and a promise from the sim- 
ple and gentle Vicar that he would 
often look in at Redman’s Farm. 

She watched his retreating figure 
as he and little Fairy walked down 
the tenebrious road to Gylingden, fol- 
lowing them with a dismal gaze, asa 
benighted and wounded wayfarer in 
that “Valley” would the pale lamp’s 
disappearing that had for a few 
minutes shone in its dreadful dark- 
ness. 

And when, in fitful reveries, fancy 
turned for a moment to an earthly 
past and future, all there wasa blank— 
the past saddened, the future clouded. 
She did not know, or even suspect, 
that she had been living in an aerial 
castle, and worshipping au unreal 
image, until, on a sudden, all was re- 
vealed in that chance gleam of cruel 
lightning, the line in that letter, 
which she read so often, spelled 
over, and puzzled over so industri- 
ously, though it was clear enough. 
How noble, how good, how bright 
and true, was that hero of her uncon- 
scious romance. She had never sus- 
pected her unspeakable folly until 
now. 

Well, no one else suspected that 
incipient madness—that was some- 
thing ; and brave Rachel would quite 
master it. Happy she had discovered 
it so soon. ides, it was, even if 
Chelford were at her feet, a wild im- 
possibility now; and it was well, 
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though despair were in the pang, that 
she had, at last, quite explained this 
to herself. 

As Rachel stood in her little gar- 
den, on the spot where she had bidden 
farewell to the Vicar, she was roused 
from her vague and dismal reverie b 
the sound of a carriage close at hand. 
She had just time to see that it was 
a Brougham, and to recognise the 
Brandon liveries, when it drew up at 
the garden wicket, and Dorcas called 
to her from the open window. 

“I’m come, Rachel, expressly to 
take you with me; and I won't be 
denied.” 

“ You are very good, Dorcas; thank 
you, dear, very much; but I am not 
— well, and a very dull companion 
to-day.” 

“You think I am going to see 
yeople, and to bore you with visits. 
No such thing, I assure you. I have 
taken a fancy to walk on the com- 
mon, that is all—a kind of longing ; 
and you must come with me; quite 
to ourselves, you and I. You won’t 
refuse me, darling; I know you'll 
come.” 

Well, Rachel did go. And away 
they drove through the quiet town of 
Gylingden together, and through the 
short street on the right, and so upon 
the still quieter common. 

This plain of green turf broke gra- 
dually into a heath ; and an irregular 
screen of timber divided the common 
of Gylingden in a wild and sylvan 
fashion from the moor. The wood 
passed, Dorcas stopped the carriage, 
and the two young ladies descended. 
It was a sunny day, and the air still; 
and the open heath contrasted plea- 
santly with the sombre and confined 
scenery of Redman’s Dell ; and alto- 

ether Rachel was glad now that she 
had made the effort, and come with 
her cousin. 

“Tt was good of you to come, Ra- 
chel,” said Nise Brandon; “ and you 
look tired ; but you shan’t speak more 
than you like; and I'll tell you all 
the news. Chelford is just returned 
from Brighton ; he arrived this morn- 
ing; and he and Lady Chelford will 
stay for the hunt ball. I made ita 

oint. And he called at Hockley, on 
is way back¥ to see Sir Julius. Do 
you know him?” 

“Sir Julius Hockley. No—I’ve 
heard of him only.” 

“ Well, they say he is wasting his 
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property very fast ; and I think him 
every way very nearly a fool; but Chel- 
ford wanted to see him about Mr. 
Wylder. Mark Wylder, you know, 
of course, has turned up again in 
England. His letter to Chelford, six 
weeks ago, was from Boulogne ; but 
his last was from Brighton; and Sir 
Julius Hockley witnessed—I think 
they call it—that letter of attorney 
which Mark sent about a week sifce 
to Mr. Larkin; and Chelford, who is 
most anxious to trace Mark Wylder, 
having to surrender—I think they call 
it—a ‘trust’ is not it—or something 
—I really don’t understand the nature 
of it—to him, and not being able to find 
out his address, Mr. Larkin wrote to 
Sir Julius, whom Chelford did not find 
at home, to ask him fora description of 
Mark, to ascertain whether he had dis- 
guised himself; and Sir Julius wrote 
such an absurd description of poor 
Mark, in doggrel rhyme—so like—his 
odd walk, his great whiskers, and 
everything. Chelford does not like 
ersonalities, but he could not help 
aughing. Are you ill, darling?” 
hough she was walking on beside 
her companion, Rachel looked on the 
point of fainting. 

“ My darling, you must sit down; 
you do look very ill. I forgot my pro- 
mise about Mark Wylder. How stu- 
pid I have been; and perhaps I have 
distressed you.” 

“ No, Dorcas, I am pretty well; but 
I have been ill, and lama little tired; 
and, Dorcas, I don’t deny it, I am 
amazed, you tell me such things. That 
letter of attorney, or whatever it is, 
must not be acted upon. It is incre- 
dible. It is all horrible wickedness. 
Mark Wylder’s fate is dreadful, and 
Stanley is the mover of all this. Oh! 
Dorcas, darling, I wish I could tell 
a everything. Some day I may 

—I am sick and terrified.” 

They had sat down, by this time, 
side by side, on the crisp bank. Each 
lady looked down, the one in suffer- 
ing, the other in thought. 

“You are better, darling ; are not 
ou better?’ said Dorcas, laying 
er hand on Rachel’s, and looking on 

her with a dim, melancholy gaze. 

“Yes, dear; better—very well”— 
answered Rachel, looking up, but 
without an answering glance at her 
cousin. 

“You blame your brother, Rachel, 
in this affair.” 


“Did I? Well—maybe—yes, he 
is to blame—the miserable man, 
whom I hate to think of, and yet am 
always thinking of — Stanley well 
knows is not in a state to do it.” 

“Don’t you think, Rachel, remem- 
bering what I have confided to you, 
that you ought to be franker with 
me in this ?” 

“Oh, Dorcas ! don’t misunderstand 
me. If the secret were all my own— 
Heaven knows,-hateful as it is, how 
boldly I would risk all, and throw 
canal on your fidelity or yourmercy— 
I know not how you might view it: 
but it is different, Dorcas, at least for 
the present: it is not mine, it is not, 
indeed, Doreas, darling. Won't you 
believe me— you will—you know me— 
you know how [| hate secrets ; but it 
as not mine—only in part—that is, I 
dare not tell it—but may be soon 
free—and to us all, dear Dorcas, a 
woful, woful day will it be.” 

“T made you a promise, Rachel,” 
said her beautiful cousin, gravely, and 
a little coldly and sadly too; “I will 
never break it again—it was thought- 
less. Let us each try to forget that 
there is anything hidden between us.” 

“Tf ever the time comes, dear Dor- 
cas, when I may tell it to you, I don’t 
know whether you will bless or hate 
me for having kept it so well ; at all 
events, I think you'll pity me, and, 
at last understand your miserable 
cousin.” 

“*T said before, Rachel, that I liked 
you, and do continue to like you; 
and I do believe, that if it were your 
own secret only, you would tell it to 
me. You are one of us, Rachel. You 
are beautiful, and therefore doomed. 
Wayward and daring, and one way 
or another, misfortune always waylays 
us ; and / have, I know it, calamity 
before me. Death comes to other 
women in its accustomed way; but 
we have a double death. There is 
not a beautiful portrait in Brandon 
that has not a sad and true story. 
Early death of the frail and fair te- 
nement of clay—but a still earlier 
death of happiness. Come, Rachel, 
shall we escape from the spell and the 
destiny into solitude. What do you 
think of my old plan of the valleys 
and lakes of Wales ; a gretty foreign 
tongue spoken round u&, and no one 
but ourselves to commune with, and 
books, and music. It is’ not, Radie, 
altogether jest. I sometimes yearn 
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for it, as they say foreign girls do for 
convent life.’ 

“Poor Dorcas,” said Rachel, ve 
softly, fixing her eyes upon her with 
a look of inexpressible sadness and 

ity.’ 
“ Rachel,” said Dorcas, “I am a 
changeable being—violent, self-willed 
—but still capable of great changes. 
My fate may be quite a different one 
from that which J suppose or you 
imagine. I may yet have to retract 
my secret.” 

“Oh! would it were so—would to 
Heaven it were so.” 

“Suppose, Rachel, that I had been 
deceiving you—perhaps,deceivin gmy- 
self—time will show.” 

There ‘was a wild smile on beauti- 
ful Dorcas’s face as she said this, 
which faded soon into the proud, sad 
serenity that was its usual character. 

“Oh! Dorcas, if your good angel 
is near, listen to his warnings.” 

“We have no good angels, my poor 
Rachel: what modern necromancers, 
conversing with tables, call ‘mocking 
spirits, have always usurped their 
place with us. Singing in our drowsy 
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ears, like Ariel—visiting our reveries 
like angels of light—being really our 
evil genii-—ah, yes !” 

“ Dorcas, dear,” said Rachel, after 
both had been silent for a time, speak- 
ing suddenly, and with a look of pale 
and keen entreaty—‘“ Beware of Stan- 
ley—oh! beware, beware. I think I 
am beginning to grow afraid of him 
myself.” 

Dorcas was not given to sighing— 
but she sighed—gazing sadly across 
the wide, bleak moor, with her proud, 
apathetic look, which seemed pas- 
sively to defy futurity—and then, for 
a while, they were silent. 

She turned, and caressingly smooth- 
ed the golden tresses over Rachel’s 
frank, white forehead, and kissed them 
as she did so. 

“You are better, darling ; you are 
rested ?” she said. 

“Yes, dear Dorcas,” and she kissed 
- slender hand that smoothed her 

hair. 

Each understood that the conver- 
sation on that theme was ended, and 
somehow each was relieved. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


SIR JULIUS HOCKLEY'S LETTER. 


Jos LARKIN mentioned in his con- 
versation with the Vicar, just related, 
that he had received a power of at- 
torney from Mark Wylder. Con- 
nected with this document there came 
to-light a circumstance so very odd, 
that the reader must at once be ap- 
prized of it. 

This legal instrument was attested 
by two witnesses, and bore date about 
a week before the interview, just re- 
lated, between the Vicar and Mr. 
Larkin. Here, then, was a fact es- 
tablished. Mark Wylder had returned 
from Boulogne, for the power of at- 
torney had been executed at Brighton. 
Who were the witnesses? One was 
Thomas Tupton, of the Travellers’ 
Hotel, Brighton. 

This Thomas Tupton was something 
of a sporting pees and a likely 
man enough to be of Mark’s acquaint- 


ce. 

The other witness was Sir Julius 
Hockley, of Hockley, an unexception- 
able evidence, though a good deal on 
the turf. 


Now our friend Jos Larkin had 
something of the Red Indian’s faculty 
for tracking his game, by hardly per- 
ceptible signs and tokens, through 
the wilderness ; and this mystery of 
Mark Wylder’s flight and seclusion 
was the present object of his keen 
and patient pursuit. 

On receipt of the “instrument,” 
therefore, he wrote by return of post, 
“presenting his respectful compli- 
ments to Sir Julius Hockley, and 
oe regretting that, as solicitor of 
the rylder family, and the gentle- 
man (sic) empowered to act under the 
letter of attorney, it was imperative 
7 him to trouble him, Sir Julius 

., With a few interrogatories, which 
he trusted he would have no difficulty 
in answering.” 

The first was, whether he had been 
acquainted with Mr. Mark Wylder’s 

rsonal appearance before seeing 

im sign, so as to be able to identify 
him. The second was, whether he 
(Mr. M. W.) was accompanied, at the 
time of executing the instrument, by 
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any friend ; and if so, what were the 
name and address of such friend. 
And the third was, whether he could 
communicate any information what- 
soever apeens Mr. M. W.’s present 
place of abode ? 

The same queries were put in a 
somewhat haughty and peremptory 
way to the sporting hotel-keeper, who 
answered that Mr. Mark Wylder had 
been staying for a week at his house, 
about five months ago ; and that he 
had seen him twice—once “backing” 
Jonathan, when he beat the great 
American billiard-player ; and an- 
other time, when he lent him his copy 
of Bells Life, in the coffee-room ; 
and thus he was enabled to identify 
him. For the rest, he could say no- 
thing. 

Sir Julius’s reply was of the hoity- 
toity and rollicking sort, bordering in 
parts very nearly on nonsense, and 
yenerally impertinent. It reached 

r. Larkin as he sate at breakfast 
with his friend Stanley Lake. 

“ Pray read your letters, and don’t 
mind me, I entreat. Perhaps you 
will allow me to look at the Z7'%mes ; 
and I'll trouble you for the sardines.” 

The eee “Hockley,” stared 
the lawyer in the face; and longing 
to break the seal, he availed himself 
of the Captain’s permission. So Lake 
opened the 7'mes; and, as he studied 
its columns, I think he stole a glance 
or two over its margin at the attor- 
ney, now deep in the letter of Sir 
Julius Hockley. 

He, Sir J. H., “ presented his re- 
spects to Mr. Larkens, or Larkins, or 

rkme, or Larkus—Sir J. H. is not 
able to read which or what; but he is 
happy to observe, at all events, that, 
end how he may, the gentleman begins 
with a ‘lark!’ which Sir J. H. al- 
ways does, when he can. Not being 
able to discover his terminal syllable, 
he will take the liberty of styling him 
by his sprightly beginning, and call- 
ing him shortly “Lark. As Sir J. 
never objected to a lark, the gentle- 
man so designated introduces himself 
with a strong prejudice, in Sir J.’s 
mind, in his Geeks much s80, 
that by way of a lark, Sir J. will an- 
swer Lark’s questions, which are not, 


he thinks, so impertinent. The wild- 
est of all Lark’s questions refers to 
Wylder’s place of abode, which Sir 
J. was never wild enough to think of 
asking after, and does not know ; and 
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so little was he acquainted with the 
gentleman, that he forgot he was an 
evangelical character, and goes about 
doing good under the style and title 
of Mark. Lark may, therefore, tell 
Mark, if he sees him, or Mark’s 
friends—Matthew, Luke, and John— 
that Sir Julius saw Mark only on two 
successive days, at the cricket-match, 
played between Paul’s Eleven—the 
coincidence is remarkable—and the 
Ishmaelites (these, I am bound to ob- 
serve, were literally the designations 
of the opposing sides); and that he 
had the come of being presented to 
Mark—saint or sinner, as he may be 
—on the ground, by his, Sir J. H.’s, 
friend, Captain Stanley Lake, of the 
Guards.” 

Here was an astounding fact. Stan- 
ley Lake had been in Mark Wylder’s 
company only ten days ago, when 
that great match was played at 
Brighton! What a deep gentleman 
was that Stanley Lake, who sate at 
the other end of the table with the 
Times before him. What a varnished 
rascal—what a matchless liar ! 

He had returned to Gylingden, di- 
rect, in all likelihood, from his con- 
ferences with Mark Wylder, to tell 
all concerned that it was vain endea- 
vouring to trace him, and still offer- 
ing his disinterested services in the 
pursuit. 

No matter! We must take things 
coolly and cautiously. All this chi- 
canery will yet break down, and the 
cee, it what it may, will be 
thoroughly exposed. Mystery is the 
shadow of guilt ; and, most assuredly, 
thought Mr. Larkin, there is some 
infernal secret, well worth knowing, 


_ at the bottom of all this. You little 


think I have you here! and he slid 
Sir Julius Hockley’s piece of rub- 
bishy banter into his waistcoat pock- 
et, and then opened and glanced 
at half-a-dozen other letters, in a 
cool, quick, official way, endorsing 
a little note on the back of each with 
his gold, patent pencil. All Mr. Jos 
Larkin’s “properties” were handsome 
and imposing, and he never played 
with children without producing his 
gold repeater, and making it strike, 
and exhibiting its wonders for their 
amusement, and to the edification of 
the adults, whose presence, of course, 
he forgot. 

“Paul’s Eleven have challenged 
the Gipsies,” said Lake, languidly 
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lifting his eyes from the paper. “ By- 
the-by, are you any thing of a 
cricketter? And they are to play 
at Hockley, Sir Julius Hockley’s 
grounds. You know Sir Julius, don’t 
you?” 

“Very slightly. I may say I Aive 
that honour, but we have never been 
thrown together ; a mere—a—the 
slightest thing in the world.” 

“Not school-fellows—you are not 
an Eton man, eh?’ said Lake. 

“Ohno! My dear father” (the or- 
ganist) “would not send a boy of his to 
what he called an idle school. But 
my acquaintance with Sir Julius was 
a trifling matter. Hockley is a very 
pretty place, is not it?” 

“A sweet place. A great match 
was played between those fellows at 
Brighton ; Paul’s Eleven beat fifteen 
of the Ishmaelites, about a fortnight 
since ; but they have no chance with 
the Gipsies. it will be quite a hol- 
low thing—a one-inning’s affair.” 

“ Have you ever seen Paul’s Eleven 
play?” asked the lawyer, carelessly 
taking up the newspaper which Lake 
had laid down. 

“T saw them play that match at 
Brighton I mentioned just now, afew 
days ago.” 

* Ah! did you?” 

“Did not you know I was there ?” 
said Lake, in rather a changed tone. 
Larkin looked up, and Lake laughed 
in his face quietly the most imperti- 
nent Sorae dm had ever seen or heard, 
with his yellow eyes fixed on the law- 
yer's pink little optics. ‘‘I was there, 
and Hockley was there, and Mark 
Wylder was there—was not he?” and 
Lake stared and laughed, and the 
attorney stared; and Lake added, 
“What ad sonst cunning fellow you 
are; ha, ha, ha!” 

Larkin was not easily put out, but 
he was disconcerted now ; and his 
cheeks and forehead grew suddenly 
pink, and he aaael 2 little, and 
tried to throw alook of mild surprise 
into his face. : 

“Why, you have this moment had 
a letter from Hockley. Don’t you 
think I knew his hand and the post- 
mark, and your look said quite 

Jainly, ‘Here’s news of my friend 
Reanley Lake and Mark Wylder.’ I 
had an uncle in the Foreign Office, 
and they said he would have been 
quite a distinguished diplomatist if 
he had lived; and 1 was said to have 
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a good deal of his talent ; and this is 
a sample of it. I really think I have 
brought my little evidences very pret- 
tily together, and jumped to a right 
conclusion ; eh ?” 

A flicker of that sinister shadow I 
have sometimes mentioned crossed 
Larkin’s face, and contracted his eyes, 
as he said, a little sternly— 

“T have nothing on earth to con- 
ceal, sir; I never had. All my con- 
duct has been as open as the light; 
there’s not a letter, sir, I ever write 
or receive, that might not, so far as J 
am concerned, with my good will, lie 
open onthat table for every visiter that 
comes in to read ;—open as the day, 
sir ;’ and the attorney waved his 
hand grandly. 

“ Hear, hear, hear,” said Lake, lan- 
guidly, and tapping a little applause 
on the table, while he watched the 
solicitor’s rhetoric with his sly, dis- 
concerting smile. 

“Tt was but conscientious, Captain 
Lake, that I should make particular 
inquiry respecting the genuineness of 
a legal instrument conferring such 
very considerable powers upon my- 
self. How on earth, sir, could I have 
the slightest suspicion that vow had 
seen my client, Mr. Wylder, consider- 
ing the tenor of your letters and con- 
versation. And I venture to say, 
Captain Lake, that Lord Chelford 
will be just as much surprised as I, 
when he hears it.” 

Jos Larkin, Esq., delivered this 
peroration from a moral elevation, all 
the loftier that he had a peer of the 
realm on his side. But peers did not 
in the least overawe Stanley Lake, 
who had been all his days familiar 
with those idols; and the moral alti- 
tudes of the attorney amused him 
vastly. 

“ But he’ll not hear it; / won’t tell 
him, and you shan’t; because I don’t 
think it would be prudent of us—do 
you !—-to quarrel with Mark Wylder, 
and he does not wish our meeting 
known. It is nothing on earth to me; 
on the contrary, it rather places me 
in an awkward position keeping other 
people’s secrets.” 

The attorney made one of his slight, 
gentlemanlike bows, and threw back 
his head with a lofty and reserved 
look. 

“T don’t know, Mr. Lake, that I 
would be quite justified in withhold- 
ing the substance of Sir Julius Hock- 
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ley’s letter from Lord Chelford, con- 
sulted, as I have had the honour -to 
be, by that nobleman. I shall, how- 
ever, turn it over in my mind.” 

“Don’t the least mind me. In 
fact, I would rather tell it than not. 
And I can explain to Chelford why Z 
could not mention the circumstance. 
Wylder, in fact, tied me down by a 
promise, and he’ll be devilish angry 
with you; but, it seems, you don’t 
very much mind that.” 

He knew that Mr. Larkin did very 
much mind it ; and the quick glance 
of the attorney could read nothing 
whatever in the Captain’s palid face 
and downcast eyes, smiling on the 
points of his varnished boots. 
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“Of course, you know, Captain 
Lake, in alluding to the possibility of 
my making any communication to 
Lord Chelford, I limit myself strictly 
to the letter of Sir Julius Hockley, 
and do not, by any means, my dear 
Captain Lake, include the conversa- 
tion which has just occurred and the 
communication which you have volun- 
teeretl to make me.” 

“Oh! quite so,” said the Captain, 
looking up suddenly, as was his way, 
with a momentary glare of his yel- 
low eyes, like a man newly waked 
from a narcotic doze. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


THE HUNT BALL. 


By this time your humble servant, 
the chronicler of these Gylingden 
annals, had taken his leave of mag- 
nificent old Brandon, and of its 
strangely interesting young mistress, 
and was carrying away with him, as 
he flew along the London rails, the 
broken imagery of that grand and 
shivered dream. He was destined, 
however, before very long, to revisit 
these scenes; and in the meantime 
heard, in rude outline, the tenor of 
what was happening—the minute 
incidents and colouring of which 
were afterwards faithfully communi- 
cated. 

I can, therefore, without break or 
blur, continue my description ; and to 
say truth, at this distance of time, 
I have some difticulty—so well ac- 
quainted was I with the actors and 
the scenery—in determining, without 
consulting my diary, what portions of 
the narrative I relate from hearsay, 
and what as a spectator. 

But that I am so far from under- 
standing myself, I should often be 
amazed at the sayings and doings 
of other people. As it is, I behold in 
myself an abyss, I gaze down and lis- 
ten, and discover neither light nor har- 
mony, but thunderings and lightnings, 
and voices and laughter, and a medley 
that dismays me. There rage the 
elements which God only can con- 
trol. Forgive us our trespasses ; 
lead us not into temptation ; deliver 
us from the Evil One! How helpless 
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and appalled we shut our eyes over 
that awful chasm. 

I have long ceased, then, to wonder 
why any living soul does anything 
that isincongruousand unanticipated. 
And therefore I cannot say how Miss 
Brandon persuaded her handsome 
cousin Rachel to go with her party, 
under the wing of old Lady Chelford, 
to the Hunt Ball of Gylingden. And 
knowing now all that then hung 
heavy at the heart of the fair tenant 
of Redman’s Farm, I should, indeed, 
wonder inexpressibly, were it not, as 
I have just said, that I have long 
ceased to wonder at any vagaries of 
myself or my fellow-creatures. 

The Hunt Ball is the great annual 
event of Gylingden. The critical 
process of “ coming out” is here con- 
summated by the young ladies of that 
town and vicinage. It is looked back 
upon for one half of the year, and 
forward to for the other. People 
date by it. The battle of Inkerman 
was fought immediately before the 
Hunt Ball. It was so many weeks 
after the Hunt Ball that the Czar 
Nicholas died. The Carnival for 
Venice was nothing like so grand an 
event. Its solemn and universal 
importance in Gylingden and the 
country round, gave me, I fancied, 
some notion of what the feast of un- 
leavened bread must have been to the 
Hebrew people and Jerusalem. 

The connubial capabilities of Gyi- 
ingden are. positively _ wretched, 

27 
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When I knew it, there were but three 
a men, according even to the 
modest measure of Gylingden house- 
keeping, capable of supporting wives, 
and these were difficult to please, set 
a high price on themselves—looked 
the country round at long ranges, and 
were only wistfully and meekly 


lanced after by the frugal vestals of 
ylingden, as they strutted round 
the corners, or smoked the pipe of 
apathy at the reading-room win- 


OWS. 

Old Major Jackson kept the young 
ladies in practice between whiles, 
with his barren gallantries and graces, 
and was, just so far, bétter than 
nothing. But, as it had been for 
years well ascertained that he either 
could not or would not afford to 
marry, and that his love passages, 
like the passages in Gothic piles that 
“lead to nothing,” were not designed 
to terminate advantageously, he had 
long ceased to excite, even in that 
desolate region, the smallest interest. 

Think, then, what it was when Mr. 
Pummice, of Copal and Pummice, 
the splendid house-painters at Doll- 
ington, arrived with his artists and 
charwomen to give the Assembly- 
room its annual touching-up and 
bedizenment, preparatory to the Hunt 
Ball. The Gylingden young ladies 
used to peep in, and from the lobby 
observe the wenches dry-rubbing and 
waxing the floor, and the great Mr. 
Pummice, with his myrmidons, in 
aprons and paper caps, retouching 
the gilding. 

It was a tremendous crisis for 
honest Mrs. Page, the confectioner, 
over the way, who, in legal phrase, 
had “ the carriage ” of the supper and 
refreshments, though largely assisted 
by Mr. Battersby, of Dollington. 
During the few days’ agony of pre- 
paration that immediately preceded 
this notable orgie, the good lady’s 
countenance bespoke the magnitude 
of her cares. Though the weather 
was usually cold, I don’t think she 
ever was cool during that period—I 
am sure she never slept—I don’t think 
she eat—and I am afraid her religious 
exercises were neglected. 

Equally distracting, emaciating, 
and godless, was the condition to 
which the mere advent of this festival 
reduced worthy Miss Williams, the 
dressmaker, who had more white 
muslin and young ladies on her hands 
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than she and her choir of needle- 
women knew what todo with. Dur- 
ing this tremendous period Miss 
Williams hardly resembled herself— 
her eyes dilated, her lips were pale, 
and her brow corrugated with deep 
and inflexible lines of fear and per- 
plexity. She lived on bad tea—sat 
up all night—and every now and then 
burst into helpless floods of tears. 
But, somehow, generally things came 
pretty right in the end. One way or 
another, the gay belles and elderly 
spinsters, and fat village chaperons, 
were invested in suitable costume by 
the appointed hour, and in a few 
weeks Miss Williams’s mind recovered 
its wonted tone, and her countenance 
its natural expression. 

The great night had now arrived. 
Gylingden was quite in an uproar. 
Rural families of eminence came in. 
Somein old-fashioned coaches; others, 
the wealthier, more in London style. 
The stables of the Brandon Arms, of 
the George Inn, and even of the 
White House, though a good way off, 
generally every vacant standing for 
horses in or about the town, were 
crowded; and the places of entertain- 
ment we have named, and minor 
houses of refection, were vocal with 
the talk of fiunkies, patrician with 
powdered heads, and splendent with 
variegated liveries. 

The front of the Town-hall re- 
sounded with the ring of horse-hoofs, 
the crack of whips, the bawling of 
coachmen, the clank of carriage steps, 
and clang of coach-doors. A promis- 
cuous mob of the plebs and profanum 
vulgus of Gylingden beset the door, 
to see the ladies—the slim and the 
young in white muslins and artifi- 
cial flowers, and their stout guardian 
angels, of maturer years, in satins and 
velvets, and jewels—some real, and 
some, just as good, of paste. In the 
cloak-room such a fuss, unfurling of 
fans, and last looks and hurried ail- 
justments. 

When the Crutchleighs, of Clay 
Manor, a good, old, formal family, 
were mounting the stairs in solemn 
procession—they were always among 
the early arrivals—they heard a piano 
and a tenor performing in the supper- 
room. 

Now, old Lady Chelford chose to 
patronize Mr. Page, the Dollington 
professor, and partly, I fancy, to show 
that she could turn things topsy- 
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turvy in this‘town of Gylingden, had 
made a point, with the rulers of the 
feast, that her client should sing half- 
a-dozen songs in the supper-room be- 
fore dancing commenced. 

Mrs. Crutchleigh stayed her ste 
upon the stairs abruptly, and turned, 
with a look of indignant surprise 
upon her lean, white-headed lord, 
arresting thereby the upward march 
of Corfe Crutchleigh, Esq., the hope 
of his house, who was pulling on his 
gloves, with his eldest spinster sister 
on his lank arm. 

“There appears to be a concert 
going on; we came here to a ball. 
Had you not better inquire, Mr. 
Crutchleigh ; it would seem we have 
made a mistake ?” 

Mrs. Crutchleigh wassensitive about 
the dignity of the family of Clay 
Manor ; and her cheeks flushed above 
the rouge, and her eyes flashed se- 
verely. 

“That’s singing—particularly loud 
singing. Hither we have mistaken 
the night, or somebody has taken 
upon him to aye all the arrange- 
ments. You'll be good enough to in- 
quire whether there will be dancing 
to-night; Iand Anastasia will remain 
in the cloak-room; and we'll all 
leave, if you please, Mr. Crutchleigh, if 
this goes on.” 

The fact is, Mrs. Crutchleigh had got 
an inkling of this performance, and 
had affected to believe it impossible ; 
and, detesting old Lady Chelford for 
sundry slights and small imperti- 
nences, and envying Brandon and its 
belongings, was resolved not to be 
put down by presumption in that 
quarter. 7 

Old Lady Chelford sat in an arm- 
chair in the supper-room, where a 
considerable audience was collected. 
She had a splendid shawl or two 
about her, and a certain air of demi- 
toilette, which'gave the Gylingden peo- 
ple to understand that her ladyship 
did not look on this gala in the light 
of a real ball, but a as a sort of 
rustic imitation—curious, pane 
amusing, and, like other rural sports, 
deserving of encouragement, for the 
sake of the people who made innocent 
holiday there. 

Mr. Page, the performer, was a 
pan young man, with black whis- 

ers, and his hair in oily rings 
such as may be seen in the mode 
wigs presented on smiling, waxen dan- 
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dies in Mr. Rose’s front window at 
Dollington. He bowed and smiled 
in the most unexceptionable of white 
chokers and the dapperest of dress 
coats, and drew off the whitest ima- 
ginable pair of kid gloves, when he 
sat down to the piano, subsiding in a 
sort of bow upon the music-stool, and 
striking those few, brisk and noisy 
chords with which such artists pro- 
claim silence and reassure themselves. 

Stanley Lake, that eminent London 
swell, had attached himself as gen- 
tleman-in-waiting to Lady Chelford’s 
household, and was perpetually glid- 
ing with little messages between her 
ladyship and the dapper vocalist of 
Dollington, who varied his pro- 
gramme, and submitted to an occa- 
sional encore on the private order thus 
communicated. 


“T told you Chelford would be 


here,” said Miss Brandon to Rachel, 
in a low tone, glancing at the young 


peer. 

“T thought he had returned to 
Brighton. I fancied he might be— 
you know the Dulhamptons are at 
Brighton; and Lady Constance, of 
course, has a claim on some of his 
time and thoughts.” 

Rachel smiled as she spoke, and 
was adjusting her bouquet, as Dorcas 
made answer— 

“Lady Constance, my dear Radie ! 
That, you know, was never more than 
amere whisper; it was only Lady Chel- 
ford and the Marchioness who talked 
it over—they would have liked it 
very well. But Chelford won’t be 
managed or scolded into any thing of 
the kind; and will choose, I think, 
for himself, and I fancy not altogether 
according to their ideas, when the 
time comes. And I assure you, dear 
Radie, there is not the least truth in 
that story about Lady Constance.” 

Why should Dorcas be so earnest 
to convince her handsome cousin that 
there was nothing in this rumour ? 
Rachel made no remark, and there 
was a little silence. 

‘**T am so glad I succeeded in bring- 
ing you here,” said Dorcas ; “ Chel- 
ford made such a point of it; and he 
thinks you are losing your spirits 
among the tall trees and shadows of 
Redman’s Dell; and he made it quite 
a little cousinly duty ‘that I should 
succeed.” 

At this moment Mr. Page inter- 
posed with the energetic winge of 

7 
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his concluding ditty. It was one of 
Tom Moore’s melodies. 

Rachel leaned back, and seemed to 
enjoy it very much. But when it was 
over, [ think she would have found 
it difficult to say what the song was 
about. 

Mr. Page had now completed his 
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programme, and warned by the dis- 
respectful violins from the gallery of 
the ball-room, whence a considerable 
caterwauling was already annount- 
ing the approach of the dance, he 
made his farewell fiourish, and bow, 
and, smiling, withdrew. 


XXXVIII. 


THE BALL-ROOM, 


Racwet Laks, standing by the piano, 
turned over the leaves of the volume 
of “Moore's Melodies,” from which 
the artist in black whiskers and 
white waistcoat had just entertained 
his noble patroness and his audience. 
Every one has experienced, I sup- 
pose, for a few wonderful moments, 
now and then, a glow of seemingly 
causcless happiness, in which the 
earth and its people are glorified— 
summer peace, and sunlight rest on 
every thing—the spirit of music and 
love is in the air, and the heart itself 
sings for joy. In the light of this 
celestial illusion she stood now by the 
om turning over the pages of poor 
‘om Moore, as I have said, when a 
low, pleasant voice near her said— 
“T was so glad to see that Dorcas 
had prevailed, and that you were 
here. We both agreed that you are 
too much a recluse in that Der Frie- 
chutz Glen—at least, for your friends’ 
pleasure ; and owe it to us all to ap- 
pear now and then in this upper 
world.” 
“Excelsior, Miss Lake,” interposed 
dapper little Mr. Buttle, with a smirk; 


vanished on the instant in a very red 
and dismal vacancy, “I—I’m afraid 
he’ll think meshockingly rude.” And 
in a minute more, Buttle was gone. 

Miss Lake again looked down upon 
the page, and as she did so, Lord 
Chelford turned, and said— 

“You are a worshipper of Tom 
Moore, Miss Lake ?” 

“An admirer, perhaps—certainly 
no worshipper. Yet, I can’t say. 
Perhaps I do worship; but if so, it is 
a worship strangely mixed with con- 
tempt.” And she laughed a little, 
“A kind of adoring which I fancy 
belongs properly to the lords of crea- 
tion, and which we of the weaker sex 
have no right to practise.” 

“Miss Lake is pleased to be ironical 
to-night,” he said, with a smile. 

“AmI? I daresay. All women 
are. Irony is the weapon of coward- 
icc, and cowardice the vice of weak- 
ness. Yet I think I was naturally 
bold and true. I hate cowardice and 
deception even in myself—I hate per- 
fidy—I hate fraud.” 

She tapped a little emphasis upon 
the floor with her white satin shoe, 


“I think this little bit of music—it and her eyes flashed with a dark and 
was got up, you know, by that old angry meaning among the crowd at 
quiz, Dowager Lady Chelford, was the other end of the room, as if, for a 


really not so bad—a rather good idea, 
after all, Miss Lake. Don’t you?” 
Poor Mr. Buttle did not know Lord 
Chelford, and thus shooting his “arrow 
o’erthe house,” he “hurt his brother.”’ 
Chelford turned away suddenly to 
hide a smile, and bowed and smiled to 


second or two, following an object to 
whom in some way the statement ap- 
plied. 

The strange bitterness of her tone, 
though it was low enough, and some- 
thing wild, suffering, and revengeful 
in her look, though but momentary, 


one or two friends at the other side of and hardly definable, did not es- 
the room. cape Lord Chelford, and he fol- 
“Yes, the music was very pretty, lowed unconsciously the direction of 
and some of the songs were quite her glance; but there was nothing 
charmingly sung. I agree with you there to guide hin to a conclusion, 
—we are very much obliged to Lady and the good people who formed that 
Chelford—that is her son, Lord Chel- polite and animated mob were in his 
ford.” eyes, one and all, quite below the level 
“Oh!” said Buttle, whose smirk of tragedy, or even of melodrame. 
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“And yet, Miss Lake, we are all 
more or less cowards or deceivers—at 
least, to the extent of suppression. 
Who would speak the whole truth, or 
like to hear it—not I, I know.” 

“Nor I,” she said, quietly. 

“And I do think, if people had 
no reserves, they would be very un- 
interesting,” he added. 

She was looking, with a strange 
light upon her face—a smile, perhaps 
—upon the open pages of ‘‘ Moore's 
Melodies,” as he spoke. 

“T like a little puzzle and mystery 
—they surround our future and our 
past; and the present would be in- 
sipid, I think, without them. Now, 
I can’t tell, Miss Lake, as you look on 
Tom Moore there, and I try to read 
your smile, whether you happen at 
this particular moment to adore or 
despise him.” 

“Moore’s is a daring morality— 
what do you think, for instance, of 
these lines?” she said, touching the 
verse with her bouquet. 

Lord Chelford read— 


“T ask not, I know not, if guilt’s in thy 
heart, 
I but know that thou lov’st me, whatever 
thou art.” 


He laughed. 

“Very passionate, but hardly re- 
spectable.. I once knew,” he con- 
tinued, a little gravely, ‘‘a marriage 
made upon that principle, and not 
very audaciously either, which turned 
out very unhappily.” f 

“So I should conjecture,” she said, 
rising from her chair, rather drearily 
and abstractedly, ‘and there is good 
old Lady Sarah. I must go and ask 
her how she does.” She paused for 
a moment, holding her bouquet droop- 
ing towards the floor, and looking with 
her clouded eyes down—down— 
through it; and then she looked up 
suddenly, with an odd, fierce smile, 
and she said, bitterly enough—“ And 
yet, if I were a man, and capable of 
oving. I could love no other way; 
because I suppose love to be a mad- 
ness, and the sublimest and the most 
despicable of states. And I admire 
Moore for that flash of the fallen 
angelic—it is the sentiment of a 
hero and a madman—too base and 
—and too noble for this cool, wise 
world.” 

She was already moving away, ne- 
bulous in hovering folds of. snowy 
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muslin. And she floated down like 
a cloud upon the ottoman, beside old 
Lady Sarah, and smiled, and leaned 
towards her, and talked in her sweet, 
low, distinct accents. And Lord 
Chelford followed her, with a sad sort 
of smile, admiring her greatly. 

Of course, non cuivis contigit, it 
was not every man’s privilege to dance 
with the splendid Lady of Brandon. 
It was only the demigods who ven- 
tured within the circle. Her kins- 
man, Lord Chelford, did so; and now 
handsome Sir Harry Bracton, six 
feet high, so broad-shouldered and 
slim-waisted, his fine but not very 
wise face irradiated with indefatiga- 
ble smiles, stood and conversed with 
her, with that jaunty swagger of his 
—his weight now on this side, now 
on that, squaring his arms like a 
crack whip with four-in-hand, and 
wagging his perfumed tresses—boist- 
erous, rollicking, beaming with im- 
measurable self-complacency. 

Stanley Lake left old Lady Chel- 
ford’s side, and glided to that of 
Doreas Brandon. 

“Will you dance this set—are you 
engaged, Miss Brandon ?’ he said, in 
low, eager tones. 

“Yes, to both questions,” answered 
she, with the faintest gleam of the 
conventional smile, and looking now 
gravely again at her bouquet. 

“Well the next, possibly, I hope?” 

“T never do that,” said the apa- 
thetic beauty, serenely. 

Stanley looked as if he did not 
quite understand, and there was a 
little silence. 

“T mean, I never engage myself 
beyond one dance. I hope you 
do not think it rude-—but I never 
do.” 

‘Miss Brandon can make what laws 
she pleases for all here, and for some 
of us everywhere,” he replied, with 
a mortified smile and a bow. 

At that moment Sir Harry Bracton 
arrived to claim her, and Miss Kybes 
—elderly and sentimental, and in no 
great request—timidly said, in a gob- 
bling, confidential whisper— 

“ What a handsome couple they do 
make! Does not it quite realize your 
conception, Captain Lake, of young 
Lochinvar, you know, and his fair 


Helen— 


‘So stately his form, and so lovely her 
face,’ 
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You remember— 
‘That never a hall such a galliard did 
grace. 


Is not it ?” 

“So it is, really ; it did not strike 
me. And that ‘one cup of wine’— 
you recollect—which the hero drank 
—a pint Scots, of course —I ima- 
gine ; and, I dare say, it made young 
Lochinvar a little noisy and swagger- 
ing, when he proposed ‘treading the 
measure’—is not that the phrase? 
Yes, really ; itis a very pretty poetical 
parallel.” 

And Miss Kybes was pleased to 
think that Captain Lake would be 
sure to report her elegant little com- 
pliment in the proper quarters, and 
that her incense had not missed fire. 

When Miss Brandon returned, Lake 
was unfortunately on duty beside old 
Lady Chelford, whom it was import- 
ant to propitiate, and who was in the 
middle of a story—an extraordinary 
favour from her ladyship ; and he 
had the vexation to see Lord Chelford 
palpably engaging Miss Brandon for 
the next dance. 

When she returned, she was a lit- 
tle tired, and doubtful whether she 
would dance any more—certainly not 
the next dance. So he resolved 
to lie in wait, and anticipate any new 
suitor who might appear. 

His eyes, however, happened to 
‘wander, in an unlucky moment, to 
old Lady Chelford, who instantane- 
ously signalled to him with her fan. 

“—. the woman,” mentally ex- 
claimed Lake, telegraphing, at the 
same time, with a bow and a smile of 
deferential alacrity, ahd making his 
way through the crowd as deftly as 


he could; “what a —— fool I was 
“2 near her.” 
the Captain had to assist at the 


dowager lady’s supper ; and not only 
so, but in some sort at her digestion 
also, which she chose should take 
place for some ten minutes in the 
chair that she occupied at the supper- 
table. 

When he escaped, Miss Brandon 
was engaged once more—and to Sir 
Harry Bracton, for a second time. 

And moreover, when he again es- 
sayed his suit, the young lady had 

remptorily made up her mind to 

ce no more that night. 

“How can Dorcas endure that 
man,” thought Rachel, as she saw 





him lead her to her seat, after a second 
dance. “Handsome, but so noisy and 
foolish, and wicked; and is not he 
vulgar, too?” 

But Dorcas was not demonstrative. 
Her likings and dislikings werealways 
more orlessenigmatical. Still Rachel 
Lake fancied that she detected signs, 
not only of tolerance, but of positive 
liking, in her haughty cousin’s de- 
meanour, and wondered, after all, 
whether Dorcas was beginning to like 
Sir Harry Bracton. Dorcas had al- 
ways puzzled her—not, indeed, so 
much latterly—but this night the 
mystery began to darken once more. 

Twice, for a moment, their eyes 
met; but only fora moment. Rachel 
knew that a tragedy might be—at 
that instant, and under the influence 
of that very spectacle—gathering its 
thunders silently in another part of 
the room, where she saw Stanley’s 
pale, peculiar face ; and although he 
appeared in nowise occupied by what 
was passing between Dorcas Brandon 
and Sir Harry, she perfectly well 
knew that nothing of it escaped him. 

The sight of that pale face was a 
cold pang at her heart—a face pro- 
phetie of evil, at sight of which the 
curtain which hid futurity, seemed 
to sway and tremble, as if a hand 
from behind was on the point of 
drawing it. Rachel sighed pro- 
foundly, and her eyes looked sadly 
through her bouquet on the floor. 

“T’m very glad you came, Radie,” 
said a sweet voice, which somehow 
made her shiver, close to her ear 
“This kind of thing will do you 
good ; and you really wanted a little 
fillip. Shall I take you to the sup- 
per-room ?” 

“No, Stanley, thank you ; I prefer 
remaining.” 

“Have you observed how Dorcas 
has treated me this evening ?” 

“No, Stanley; nothing unusual, is 
there?” answered Rachel, glancing 
uneasily round, lest they shonld be 
overheard. 

“Well, I think she has been more 
than usually repulsive—quite marked; 
I almost fancy these Gylingden peo- 
ple, dull as they are, must observe it. 

have a notion I shan’t trouble Gyl- 
ingden or her after to-morrow.” 

Rachel glanced quickly at him. 
He was deadly pale, with his faint, 
unpleasant smile ; and his yellow 
eyes returned her glance for a second 
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very, and then dropped to the 
und. 

“T told you,” he resumed again, 
after a short pause, and commencing 
with a gentle laugh, “that she liked 
that fellow, Bracton.” 

“You did say something, I think, 
of that, some time since,” said Ra- 
chel ; “ but really »—— ; 

“ But really, Radie, dear, you can’t 
need any confirmation more than this 
evening affords. We both know 
Dorcas very well; she is not like 
other girls. She does not encourage 
fellows as they do; but if she did 
not like Bracton very well, indeed, 
she would send him about his busi- 
ness. She has danced with him twice, 
on the contrary, and has suffered his 
agreeable conversation all the even- 
ing; and that from Dorcas Brandon 
means, you know, everything.” 

“T don’t know that it means any 
thing. I don’t see why it should ; 
but [ am very certain,” said Rachel, 
who, in the midst of this crowded, 
gossiping ball-room, was talking 
much more freely to Stanley, and 
also, strange to say, in more sisterly 
fashion, than she would have done in 
the little parlour of Redman’s Farm ; 
“T am very certain, Stanley, that if 
this supposed preference leads you to 
abandon your wild pursuit of Dorcas, 
it will prevent more ruin than, per- 
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EPOCHS OF POETIC LITERATURE IN ENGLAND, 
AND THEIR STYLES. 


Tuar the poetic literature of par- 
ticular periods is an expression and 
embodiment of the spirit which 
characterizes each, is an opinion 


which, though true in many in- 
stances, admits of much limitation— 
still more, that the special styles of 
poetic writing are reflections respec- 
tively of the genius of the epochs in 
which they have their origin. The 
class of poetry selected by writers 
has, indeed, a reference to the tastes 
and state of knowledge prevailing in 
their time, but the style in which they 
are treated is the result of individual 
genius. 

Glance through the history of po- 
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haps, either of us anticipates ; and, 
Stanley,” she added in a whisper, 
looking full in his eyes, which were 
raised for a moment to hers, “it is 
hardly credible that you dare still 
to persist in so desperate and cruel a 
project.” 

“Thank you,” said Stanley, ss 
but the yellow lights glared fiercely 
from their sockets, and were then 
lowered instantly to the floor. 

“She has been very rude to me to- 
night; and you have not been, nor 
tried to be, of any earthly use to me; 
and I will take a decided course— 
I perfectly know what I’m about. 
You don’t seem to be dancing. J 
have not either; we have both got 
something more serious, I fancy, to 
think of.” 

And Stanley Lake glided slowly 
away, and was lost in the crowd. He 
went into the supper-room, and hada 
glass of Seltzer water and sherry. He 
loitered at the table. His rumina- 
tions were dreary, I fancy, and his 
temper by no means pleasant ; and it 
needed a good deal of that artificial 
command of countenance which he 
cultivated, to prevent his betraying 
something of the latter, when Sir 
Harry Bracton, talking loud and volu- 
bly as usual, swaggered into the sup- 
ening with Dorcas Brandon on 

1is arm. 


ON DIVERS THINGS. 
Il, 


etic literature in England from the 
reign of Edward III. to that of Eliza- 
beth and James, from the days of 
the Revolution to that of Anne, and 
so down to that of the later Georges, 
The poetry of Chaucer, whose ac- 
quaintance with the narrative fiction 
of the Italians determined the choice 
of his subjects, is singularly individual 
in its style. It is that of a man with- 
out much imagination, but strong, 
delicate, and accurate observation— 
of a traveller and man of the world, 
with a mind penetrative, genial, hu- 
morous, gifted with the clearest eye 
for character, the finest power of de- 
scribing clearly what he has seen and 
experienced—that of the poet of man- 
ners in a Catholic age still marked by 






















































































































































































































































































feudal simplicity — homely —sweet, 
striking, but though without passion 
or elevation, not deficient in beauty. 

The age of Elizabeth was altogether 
different; in it a number of events 
conspired to stimulate the imagina- 
tion and universalize the thinking 
powers, such as the discovery of 
America, the Reformation, and the 
current history of the period. An 
age of action and ideation, like all 
others—those of Pericles in Greece, 
of Ferdinand and Isabella in Spain— 
the natural form of literature to 
which it gave rise was the dramatic 
—the national actively seeking and 
realizing its affinities in the represen- 
tation of action. Add to this, also, that 
Elizabeth encouraged the drama, from 
her antipathy to the Puritans. Under 
the influence of such elements of ex- 
pansion, the English intellect, acted 
on by great forces, was in a creative 

hase, and the result was the Eliza- 

than drama, the most underived, 
the most natural, and finest product 
of Saxon genius in literature. As 
in the drama Shakespeare con- 
served the spirit, graces, and gallan- 
try of the vanishing age of chivalry, 
so its other great poet, Spenser, his 
mind stored with the prose and poetic 
romance of Italy, embodied its ad- 
venturous phase in narrative alle- 
gory—a style of writing which was 
then directly derived from the emblem- 
ism of Catholicism, and the mysteries 
and moralities of the middle ages. 
Without any pretension to thecreative 
faculty—to the supreme imagination 
with which Shakespeare grasped the 
universe of life, Spenser displayed 
exhaustless invention, mastery of 
descriptive detail, in his fine, musical, 
prose pdetry, which, exquisitely co- 
pious and smooth, is deficient in 
concentration—in which he groups, 
arranges, disposes, describes — does 
every thing but paint. 

Style is a matter of genius and cul- 
ture, and, of course, dependent on the 
state of a language. That of the early 
prose writers of the fourteenth cen- 
tury—Mandeville, Chaucer, &c.—in 
itsrudenessand plainness, may be com- 
pared to the primitive simplicity of 
the ballad literature of England. The 
next epoch—that of Elizabeth—pro- 
duced a group of writers who elevated 
English prose to a degree of excel- 
lence which it has never since reached. 
Passing over Sir Philip Sidney, whose 
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Arcadia, though interspersed with 
many es Of poetically elo- 
quent description, is full of quaint 
affectations—the result of the euphu- 
istic language of the court in his day 
—we come to Hooker. In his elo- 
quence, which is that of the reason and 
understanding, he adopts the periodic 
style ; but, though many of his sen- 
tences are grammatically involved, 
nothing can surpass the serene, solemn 
majesty and harmony of its finer pas- 
sages, or the solid strength of their 
structure. His contemporary, Bacon, 
is, in several respects, the greatest of 
English prose writers. For abund- 
ance and appropriateness of diction, 
eloquent sentential flow, music, 
grave natural grace, exhaustless ima- 
gery, alternately pregnant and magni- 
ficent, few writers in any country or 
age have approached the English 
Plato. His metaphors, arguments, and 
illustrations rise from, and are as na- 
turally connected one with the other 
as the branch with the trunk and the 
blossoms with the branches of the 
tree. He is equally a master of the 
concentrated and diffuse style: when 
he adopts the first, he packs thought 
together in a smaller space than any 
other prose writer, except Seneca 
(vide several of the essays, such as 
that on Studies); and when, the sub- 
ject admitting, he indulges in the lat- 
ter, he evolves passages which roll 
forth like grand, sun-lighted billows, 
instinct with the vibrations of the 
thoughts which rose from the im- 
mensity of his oceanic mind. In the 
“History of the World,” also, of 
Raleigh, who was a man of fine ima- 
gination, there is much eloquent writ- 
ing and image; but in description he 
is surpassed by Knolles, in whose 
“History of the Turks” there are 
pictures of battles which appear to 
us more animated and striking than 
those of any other English writer in 
this department, including Gibbon. 
Among the prose literature of this 
epoch, also, we may allude to the 
early voyagers and travellers, Hak- 
fuylt, Davis, Howell—all whose writ- 
ings, while delightful for the simpli- 
city of their style, display a closeness 
of observation, the a of a fresh 
eye and the novelty of the scenes 
depicted, which we seldom meet with 
in similar works of the present day. 
The old travellers of land and 
France who adventured to foreign re- 
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gions, in the days before steam had 
annihilated the difficulties of transit, 
and the charm of remoteness, filled 
their mind with, and reflected tho- 
roughly what they saw; most of the 
modern tourists to the four quarters 
of the globe appear to travel to see 
what can be said upon an overwritten 
subject.* 

How pleasantly quaint and siinple, 
also, is the style of the first prose de- 
pictors of characters and manners, 
with their meditative observations, 
wit, and poetry—Decker, Hall, Over- 
bury—like the gossip and monologue 
of quick-eyed, gifted, fanciful folk, 
over a flagon of ale ; and even their 
affectations have a sort of natural 
charm. 


MARLOWE, 


MARLOWE (displays a truer and am- 
pler power of imagination than any pre- 
ceding English poet or dramatist, but 
it is an imagination to which his 
other faculties are wholly dispropor- 
tionate, and exhibits itself unbalanced 
by them in all his plays. In these 
the best parts are the descriptions, 
and the best dramatic scenes—traits 
of character which appear, raro inter- 
vallo—are isolated conceptions of the 
imagination. Nooneever worked outa 
scene or series less, hence the flatness 
of those succeeding his felicitous 
flashes. As regards his poetic lan- 
guage, we do not knowany other which 
in its fiery and airy amplitude, smooth- 
ness, and majesty, more fully bears 
the impress of imagination. It is, 
however, chiefly in his early play, 
““Tamburlaine,” it is evidenced—a 
work in which he sought to express 
the Oriental majesty of character, 
which by being overdone, swells fre- 
quently into fantastical bombast. This 
is the drama in which he most fully 
abandoned his genius to its reinless 
wings. The exalted harmony and pic- 
torial splendour of the language alone 
rescues “Tamburlaine” from laughter, 
devoid as it is of scene, character, or 
nature. 

The “ Jew of Malta,’ a more ma- 
ture work, shows more art; but its 
excellence is in its two first acts. 
While full of his conception he sus- 
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tained his power, and produced scenes 
equal, or nearly so, to Shakespeare ; 
but, wanting the working faculty and 
art, he flagged in the remainder. 

As the Italian literature influenced 
the writers of Elizabeth’s time, so 
that of France, those of Charles and 
Anne. The epoch of classical taste 
and didactic criticism is, indeed, said 
to have rendered English style, poetic 
and prosaic;—epuré—but the word 
ecreme would more applicable. 
Dryden is a vigorous verse writer, 
not a great poet; and though he has 
an admirable ear for harmony, it 
would be impossible to find in all his 
poetry a single passage which bears 
the stamp of the picture and language 
of the imagination. It is curious to 
read Dryden’s denunciative criticism 
on Milton for having selected blank 
verse instead of rhyme in his great 
poems, as though the latter were the 
superiorform. The oppositeis the fact. 
A talent of writing fine rhymed verse 
may exist with very inferior poetic 
faculty, whereas that of writing great 
blank verse, such as Milton’s, and all 
other specimens of this form, as subse- 
quent literature testifies, requires the 
action of the loftiest imaginative 

ower. Of this fact Marlowe, Milton, 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, are illustra- 
tions. In blank verse the wing of the 
imagination energizes with natural 
potency and grace, unshackled by the 
necessity of pausing at each line, and 
so directing the mind from the thought 
to the jingle of words, and produces 
melody and harmony in all the 
appropriate varieties of pause and 
modulation. Though Dryden’s po- 
etry belongs to a third rank, his 
prose, for clearness, diffusion, preg- 
nancy, and grace, is unrivalled. In- 
ferior poets, indeed, make frequently 
admirable prose writers. How dif- 
ferent are the cold, abstruse fancies 
of the emotionless Cowley from the 
animated prose of the essayist—the 
wretched verses of Addison from the 
writing of the “ Spectator.” 

The prose style of the Common- 
wealth is best illustrated by the writer 
of the greatest genius of the epoch—- 
Milton. Though his grammatical con- 
struction frequently abounds with in- 
volutions, rugged turns, and Latin 


* Compare the works of the old French travellers, Chardin, the Jesuit missionaries, &c., 
with the modern brochurists and feuilletonists, picturesque, dramatic, sentimental, poli- 
tical, and humorous, the effusive Lamartine, Gautier the colourist, &c. 


























forms, many of his es remain 
unrivalled in English literature, for 
their inspired earnestness and ma- 
jestic harmony, while in several of 
the religio-political writers, now little 
read, who advocated the cause of 
Cromwellian Protestantism, there 
runs a vein of prophetic and nobly 
enthusiastic eloquence. Contrasted 
with those we have the writers at- 
tached to the Stuart monarchy— 
Butler and Fuller, with their hard, 
quaint, affected style, full of witty 
similes and conceits, sometimes, in- 
deed, illustrative, though many times 
far-drawn. Whilst the writing of 
Butler in his “Characters” is the 
farthest remove from een, he 
appears as constantly on the rack to 
make each sentence glitter with inten- 
tive brilliancy as in his poetry, occa- 
sional passages of Fuller, however,who 
cannot hide the wit even in his his- 
tory, are full of poetic beauty as re- 
gards imagery, and musically ex- 
pressed. In Walton’s “ Angler” there 
are many charming passages of de- 
scriptive and meditative writing; and 
his style, like that of Evelyn, is dis- 
tinguished by naturalness, simplicity, 
and naiveté. Turning to the great 
clerical writers of this and the suc- 
ceedent period, we find in Barrow a 
style abounding in thought, full and 
flowing; in Tillotson, much anima- 
tion, with occasional carelessness ; in 
Stillingfleet and South, much energy 
and many instances of defective taste. 
The study of these prose writers, 
however, Leoity less than the Eliza- 
bethan and Cromwellian, is essential 
to all who wish to possess themselves 
with a knowledge of the resources 
and capacities of the English tongue. 
Though the style of Clarendon is to 
the last degree verbose, and though 
his periodic sentences are frequently 
obscured by parentheses and loose 
connexion, a copious and majestic ease 
often distinguishes his writing. Bur- 
nett’s style displays much more gram- 
matical clearness, in virtue of his short 
sentences, but it makes no pretension 
to precision or elegance. It is un- 
necessary to add that Dryden’s style 
of prose has seldom been surpassed 
for clearness, animation, and variety 
of outline. Temple’s style appears to 
us to have been greatly overpraised ; 
that of Locke is far less clear than 
that of Hobbes. ; 
In the next age—that of William 
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and Anne, as greata progress is evinced 
in English prose as a retrogression in 
poetry. In the graceful elegance and 
diffusive variety of structure, the 
pages of Addison remain the model 
of essay writing, as the works of Swift 
for strength and simplicity ; these are 
the finest examples of ironical style 
in any literature. Defoe, too, is a 
master of narrative. Pope’s style, in 
his correspondence chiefly, is highly 
finished. Bolingbroke is the greatest 
master of animated, elegant, and 
various structure in hisage. Shaftes- 
bury is sometimes fine, though rather 
stiff and dignified, and far inferior to 
his contemporary, Berkeley, whose 
style is a model for philosophic dis- 
quisition, and formed that of the clear 
Attic style in which the history of 
Hume is written. 


BRIEF DIALOGUE BETWEEN A HEN, A CHICKEN, 


AND AN EGG, 


Hen.—Come, daughter, nestle as 
you are wont under my wing, this 
windy March day; it is the safest 
place for a youngster like you, until 
you have arrived at weeks of discre- 
tion. Come, dear, you must feel 
lonely when not in my society. In 
a few days, however (nature willing), 
you will have a companion (looking 
toward the egg). So here the three 
of us illustrate three stages of creation 
and life. My years are mature, and 
I have arrived at the age of discre- 
tion. You are still giddy and thought- 
less, and your brother or sister here 
has as yet but a dim, blind, and ig- 
norant anticipation of life; but both 
of you will in time arrive at the per- 
fection which I have attained, for the 
longer we live, the more we know. 

Chicken.—Are you more attached 
to life the longer you live, mother ? 

Hen.—Certainly. Life becomes 
more precious as its allotted span 
diminishes. At first we thought- 
lessly waste it, thinking it can never 
end ; then we dispose of it rationally; 
lastly, we become misers of our mo- 
ments. Even though old age has its 
inconveniences and maladies, these, 
nevertheless,do not tend to render it in- 
different, as it brings with it itsnatural 
compensations. L for instance, no 
longer possess the delightful appetite 
with which you are gifted ; but, then, 
my mental pleasures are greater, and 
the retrospect of experience, to a 
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bird of philosophic mind, is no less 
pleasing than the anticipated charm 
of untried existence. 

Chicken.—Oh, how I desire to be 
older—to enjoy life with the same 
freedom as some of my acquaintances 
who are already of age. 

Hen.—Chut, chut! youminx !—en- 
joy freedom, indeed! Content yourself 
for the present by wisely acquiring 
your education under my wing—your 
duty should be your greatest pleasure. 
After a little, when you are capable 
of conducting yourself with modesty, 
wisdom, and forethought, a time will 
come when you may go abroad into 
the world, and enjoy all the pleasures 
of life appropriate to your age. 

Egg (in a faint, obscure voice).— 
What is life? 

Hen.—Y ou will soon experience it, 
my pretty one. Life consists in eat- 
ing, drinking, and sleeping—in exer- 
cising the faculties to obtain food—in 
the enjoyment of the domestic affec- 
tions. It has many pleasures, and a 
still greater number of cares and sor- 
rows. 

Egg.—Which last the longest—the 
pleasures or pains ? 

Hen.—The latter; but even these, 
from the contrast they afford, heighten 
the zest for the former when they 
come. On the whole, my innocent 
one, life is very agreeable. 

Hgg.—But, you must die? 

Hen (coughing drily).—Why, yes. 

£gg.—Pleasures are brief, and soon 
perish, cares are longer-lived; and 
after enjoying and suffering either, 
in a little while both terminate. 

Hen.-—Such is the course of nature. 

Fgq.—In virtue, then, of my rela- 
tion to you, who, as you state, are 
endowed with a philosophic mind, 
let me earnestly entreat you to accord 
with the wisest wish that occurs to 
me, and which it is in your power to 

grant. 

Hen.—What is that? 

Egg.—Not to be born. Oblige me 
by sending me to-morrow morning to 
market. 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN TWO (LATELY HUMAN) 
SPIRITS. 


First Spirit—At length we are 
immortal! Are we perfect ? 

Second Spirit.—Were we so we 
would be gods, which we are not. 
Perfect happiness can never be the 
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condition of temporal beings—tempo- 
ral I say; for, doubtless, we will 

to a superior state, as we have from 
an inferior. Perfection is incompati- 
ble—impossible. 

First Spirit.—Why so ? 

Second Spirit.—It would abolish 
the necessity of the active virtues. 
Were our being self-sufficing we 
would feel no love for created, no 
reverence for the Creating Spirit ; 
were all beings perfectly happy, hope, 
pity, charity, would be useless; had 
they no difficulties to contend with, 
courage would be of no avail; were 
there no suffering, benevolence would 
not be necessary ; if they had no- 
thing to hope or fear, the stimulus to 
eeeniiecae desire of approximating 
to still higher perfection, would be 
destroyed. In a word, perfect being 
would be a stationary state. 

Second Spirit.—Then, though im- 
mortal, progress will be our condition ? 

First Spirit—From life to life, 
ever approaching, never reaching, the 
supreme power and felicity. Progress 
to a perfection, ever brightening, is 
everlasting—that of deity eternally 
inconceivable. 

First Spirit—Yes. Such seems 
the destiny of created spirits. Yet, 
how much happier is it to have a 
prospect of ever-ascending existence, 
than to be limited to the narrow hori- 
zon of perfectedness of our own being, 
compared with the possibilities of 
infinity ? 


ON REVOLUTIONIZING SUPERSTITIONS, 


ONE day we were conversing with a 
man whose mind, though of an excur- 
sionist and speculative tendency, was 
not devoid of a certain political cast 


of thought. As it happened, our talk 
turned on the various forms of super- 
stition which exist among Eastern 
nations, and the powerful influence 
they exercise in preventing them 
from accepting the principles and 
system of Western civilization. After 
glancing at India and China, the Ma- 
hometan world became our subject, 
as the most important instance of a 
vast population of various races sub- 
jected to the relegation of a stationary 
if not retrograde pase of existence, 
consequent upon their entire system, 
religious, military, civil, judicial, &c., 
being wholly based upon and insepar- 
ably connected with the Koran of 
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an Arabian prophet —a state of 
things which, as long as it lasts, will 
neutralize all efforts to raise them to 
and assimilate them with the nations 
of Christianized Europe. Afterdwell- 
ing upon the historic antecedents of 
Mahometanism, and the constant jeo- 
pardy in which the tranquillity of the 
world, on which its progress depends, 
must be placed, as long as the Oriental 
nations—Turkey, European and Asia- 
tic, North Africa, Arabia, Northern 
India, Tartary, and other geographical 
areas of Islamism—remain -fortified 
against modern ideas, by the dangerous 
and degrading credo by which they 
are influenced, our speculative friend, 
whose opinions we repeat without 
endorsing, said—“ As the Koran is at 
the root of Mahometan life every- 
where, obviously it should be the 
first object of European governments 
to institute a policy by which its 
doctrines, and the system founded on 
them, might be abolished. Constan- 
tinople offers the most natural centre 
for attempting this project for many 
reasons.” “And how would you purpose 
to revolutionize this superstition?’ we 
asked. “It would be a matter of time 
and education,” he returned. “From 
the Mahometan schools the best brains 
should be selected and educated in 
modern ideas, the press should be ex- 
tended through all the cities, and a 
number of writers trained to ridicule 
and expose the dogmas of the Koran, 
and the institutions founded on them. 
What the French encyclopedists 
effected among a people who had been 
taught to read, is a pregnant illustra- 
tion; and from the nature of the 
principles to be attacked in Turkey, 
the work, if as cleverly executed, 
would be much more facile. The first 
object should beto infidelize the army, 
and by this means have the organized 
physical force of the empire on the 
side of the reformers; the next. to 
render the priesthood dependent for 
their income on the government, not 
the people. The power of the latter 
thus neutralized, the ruling classes of 
officials, civil and judicial, ulemas, &c., 
once trained up under the influence of 
Western enlightenment, and instru- 
mentalized to give effect to the revolu- 
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tion—in time enlightenment would 
spread among the masses, anda nucleus 
so formed, the change of opinion would 
in time spread through other parts of 
the Mahometan world under the es- 
tablishment of a similar system; and 
as in unison with the efforts of an 
anti-Mahometan State propaganda, 
theadvantages of material civilization 
would attract the other Islamite 
states to raise themselves to the con- 
dition of those in which the move- 
ment commenced. In European 
Turkey the amount of the Greek 
population, the infiuence of the lead- 
ing Greeks in the government at pre- 
sent could be rendered a powerful 
lever for creating a new condition of 
things. Greek intellect also should 
be utilized in effecting the intellectual 
revolution. By these means, after a 
generation or two, education, directed 
to this special end, and in the manner 
proposed, would have sapped the 
foundations of Islamism, a the na- 
tional mind, untrammelled and com- 
paratively enlightened, would have 
developed a phase favourable for the 
acceptance of a higher form of reli- 
gion, as well as for that of all the 
advanced ideas of Europe. In a word, 
when a people remain in aretrograde 
state, from the dominion of a certain 
form of superstition, the first object 
of enlightened policy is to take steps 
to destroy and abolish that supersti- 
tion. People speak of Turkey rising 
to a level with utnoe—of the effect 
already produced by the introduction 
of a few of the elements of the mate- 
rial civilization of Europe; but as 
long as the people are left to believe 
in the Koran, and as long as its in- 
fluence pervades, as at present, their 
entire system of life, the Mahometan 
must remain stationary—a people not 
only adverse, but a danger and an 
obstacle to the spread of civilization, 
material and spiritual. The external 
apparent progress resulting from get- 
ting a Mahometan people to accept 
railroads, telegraphs, &c., is but de- 
lusion ; their minds must be oceupied 
and changed by new ideas ; their true 
progress must have its mainspring 
within.” 
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My Aunt’s Spectre, 


MY AUNT'S SPECTRE. 
I. 


Tuey tell me (but I really can’t 
Imagine such a rum thing), 

Ir is the phantom of my Aunt, 
Who ran away—or something. 


II. 


Ir is the very worst of bores : 
(My Aunt was most delightful.) 

It prowls about the corridors, 
And utters noises frightful. 


III. 


At midnight through the rooms It glides, 
Behaving very coolly, 

Our hearts all throb against our sides— 
The lights are burniug bluely. 


IV. 


The lady, in her living hours, 
Was the most charming vixen 

That ever this poor sex of ours 
Delighted to play tricks on. 


Vv. 


Yes, that’s her portrait on the wall, 
In quaint old-fangled bodice : 

Her eyes are blue—her waist is small 
A ghost! Pooh, pooh,—a goddess ! 


VI. 


A fine patrician shape, to suit 
My dear old father’s sister—- 
Lips softly curved, a dainty foot : 
appy the man that kissed her ! 


Vil. 


Light hair, of crisp irregular curl 
ver fair shoulders scattered— 
Egad, she was a pretty girl, 
Unless Sir Thomas flattered ! 


VIII. 


And who the deuce, in these bright days, 
Could possibly expect her 
To take to dissipated ways, 
And plague us as a spectre ? 
MortTIMER COLLINS, 








Bella Donna; or, 


BELLA DONNA; OR, THE CROSS BEFORE THE NAME. 


BOOK THE SECOND—continued, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


A SURPRISE, 


“Suc joyful news,’ wrote the Cu- 
rate, that very evening, over his huck- 
ster’s shop, striving hard to gain the 
ost. “Such joyful news, my dearest 
Tiss Bell, as [ have to communi- 
cate! I dare say you will guess already. 
Think of some one whom you love 
above all things; and every change in 
whose fortunes must be so dear to 
ou. Not our common friend, dear 
fr. Franklyn, but some one else. 
Think again. Ah, I see you know. 
Yes, my dear Miss Bell, it is all set- 
tled—was settled two days ago. Our 
dear Miss Charlotte is to be Mrs Wel- 
bore Craven for the present ; event- 
ually Lady Craven. Splendid house, 
place, pictures, state, grandeur, and 
whatnot. Her husband is all that is 
good. Every one loves him; I don’t 
know how you would like him; he 
must have many virtues to please vou. 
But he is to be her husband, and that 
is a character which, with you, will 
cover all imperfections. They are all 
out of themselves with joy. Between 
ourselves, my dear Miss Jenny, it is 
believed that this happy step will put 
an end to the little pressure which 
has so long hampered the movements 
of this dear family. It is considered 
the most brilliant match known in 
this county for long; and everybody 
says our bride is the happiest and 
most deserving of women. She bears 
her good-fortune, I assure you, very 
well,” &c. 

This Rev. Charlton Wells received 
no answer to his letter ; but four days 
afterwards, Mr. Franklyn, sitting in 
his study, received a letter in Jenny’s 
little writing, and marked “private,” 
in letters as large as her little round 
fingers could form them. Mr. Frank- 
lyn read to this effect :— 


“Private. 
“ Chesterfield-st. 
“Dearest Mr. Frankiyn,—I 
have just heard of the joyful news of 
dearest Miss Franklyn’s marriage. 


How happy it must make youall! How 
happy it will make him; for though 
I have not seen him as yet, he must 
be good and brave and generous to 
have won her. You, too, dear sir, 
who have lived in the world and 
know men and women so well, will 
have read off all his virtues and good 
qualities ! 

“How happy you must all be. I, 
dear sir, am getting accustomed to 
my new place. I even like it; for 
they are very good to me; but never 
do I expect to be so happy again as 
in dear Greyforest. How my heart 
yearns to it! Ihave not been well 
of late, for the duty is severe ; but am 
better now, thank Heaven. Once, in- 
deed, I thought I could only live in 
the fresh breezes and green glades of 
darling old Greyforest; but I had 
strength enough given me to get over 
that foolish notion. Persons with 
the life I have before me, must learn 
to be independent of place, and even 
of affections. I remember, dear sir, 
your hinting this to me so kindly and 
delicately, just before I left ; and I 
cannot tell you how often that pre- 
cious advice has comforted me, as I 
look to it in my diary. I repeat, 
dearest sir, I am now much better, 
and shall soon learn to smile at the 
notion of change of air, and such 
luxuries. I assure you, Chesterfield- 
street is considered a very good situa- 
tion. 

“Let me again congratulate you, 
and dearest Miss Franklyn. Let me 
thank you again and again for all 
your goodness, dearest Mr. Franklyn, 
to the little exile, 

“ JENNY BELL.” 


At the desolate tone pervading this 
simple letter, Mr. Franklyn was 
greatly moved. He had well-nigh 
forgotten the little exile by this time ; 
for little exiles, from the fact of 
their exileship, easily drop out of the 
memory ; but it brought back to him 
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her brave noble—yes it was noble— 
behaviour in the affair of the mar- 
riage. We are apt to accept such 
things as of course; but really for 
one in her lonely, unfriended position, 
when we come to think of it, it was 
a very unusual bit of self-denial. He 
was touched as he thought of it— 
there was even a pang of self-re- 
proach. Failing health—the drud- 
gery of a governess. He started—the 
very thing ! 

He would write himself to Mr. 
Maxwell. Her poor, pale cheek 
should be freshened by the breezes of 
“dear old Greyforest.” How at- 
tached she was to the place! Long- 
ing, yearning for it—beating against 
the bars of her cage. Yes, he would 
write to Mr. Maxwell himself. 
Jenny’s letter was marked private ; 
so he would say not a word to the 
rest of the family. Besides, what a 
pleasant surprise for Charlotte— 
Jenny coming on a visit ! 

Before the week was out, Mr. 
Franklyn called in his daughter, with 
a smile on his face. “Charlotte 
dear, a moment! I have such a sur- 
prise for you. Guess.” 


It took a great deal to surprise the 


sensible girl. But she was very aii- 
able, and feigned a little excitement 
for the occasion. “ Do tell me, dear 
papa.” 
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“Do you know who is coming? 
Guess, I say.” 

Charlotte thought, and shook her 
head. “Some aunt ?—some cousin?’ 

“There, Charlotte,” he said, put- 
ting Mr. Maxwell’s letter into her 
hand ; “there—aren’t you glad? I 
knew you would.” 

He passed again into his study ; 
but over the placid features of the 
sensible girl something like a spasm 
of consternation flitted, and she me- 
chanically put her hand to her side ; 
but it was only for a moment— 
something like a smile of quiet de- 
fiance took its place.” 

Almost at the same instant our 
Jenny was at work in Chesterfield- 
street, up in her little room, exult- 
ingly turning over her little goods and 
properties. She was singing and she 
was dancing, and a more than usually 
brilliant flush was in her plump 
cheeks. Was not the prospect of 
getting down again to “ darling old 
Greyforest ” enough to set her wild ? 
Her little Letts’ Diary lay upon the 
table,andasshe looked at it her expres- 
sion changed. too—something like an 
electric challenge seemed to have 
passed between the two women. She 
is going down to meet her dear Char- 
lotte once more! What issue shall 
there be for this second struggle ! 


CHAPTER XV. 


JENNY RETURNS, 


Ir is hard to conceive how the af- 
flicted family in Chesterfield could 
have got on without our trusty Jenny. 
The mother, a wretched invalid, tot- 
tering over the edge of the Valley of 
the Shadow ; the father, in the world 
and yet out of it, and in the matter 
of pounds and shillings, about as 
helpless as an infant ; the lower mem- 
bers yet more disorganized : no head, 
no government ; how was that do- 
mestic craft to be piloted ? 

Mr. Maxwell found great profit in 
her kind services; slowly and by 
degrees his sight mended. Jenny 
was so quick—so realy—so open 
to the merest shred of a hint; so 
capable of absorbing new matter 
and ideas, that she really seemed to 
Mr. Maxwell to do the work more 
deftly than his own clerk. The pre- 
cious auxiliaries of his sight having 


gone into hospital, as it were, were 
gradually getting back to health, 
from sheer repose. Jenny, in her own 
delicate way, repressing firmly that 
idle longing of his to work them be- 
fore they were yet strong enough to 
bear work. He was very grateful, 
and actually from habit began to 
like the joint labouring together by 
night. Suddenly arrived that letter 
from Mr. Franklyn which struck him, 
as it were, all of a heap. 

At first he did not remember who 
Franklyn was. Then he called down 
Jenny. Jenny was working some 
little petticoat edging or fringing, but 
she gave it up cheerfully, though it 
was not her legitimate hour for labour. 
She would work the whole day long 
gladly ; ours to be useful. 

“Miss Bell,” said he, “here is a 
most extraordinary letter. I don’t 
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understand it. Who are these people 
that want you?” . 

Jenny’s eyes opened with a gentle 
wonder a speculation. She took 
the letter mechanically, and gave a 
low tempered ejaculation of delight, 
a suppressed start, for her’s was a 
very well-regulated mind. “ Dear 
Mr. Franklyn,” she said, “that dar- 
ling family !” 

“Then you know them ?” said Mr. 
Maxwell, uneasily. 

“Know them, sir!” said Jenny, 
again doing the eye movement; 
“know them? Ah, sir! how kind of 
them ; how good ; how generous, to 
think in all their happiness of the 
little exile. So they used to call me.” 

“But you will not go?’ he said, 
still more uneasily ; “ you will not 
leave me. You know you have got 
quite into the way of the thing—-in 
fact you are quite indispensable to 
me. What am I to do?” 

Jenny was touched. 

“0, sir,” she said, “ O, sir!” 

She was a little indistinct as to 
what she meant by this ejaculation,yet 
still it seemed to convey a good deal. 

“You are very well,” said he, “ at 
least I hope so. Your health has not 
suffered ; at least you will say so if it 
has ; and I’m sure if salary”--— 

“QO, sir!” said Jenny, with the 
gentlest inflection of reproach, “ do I 
complain—would I complain? I am 
sure I would work in my small way 
for you, sir, and the dear family’— 
(she added), “if I was sick, if I was 
weary, if I was breaking down, and 
was at the last gasp” 

“But you ave not ill,” said he, 
looking on her round ruddy cheeks. 

Jenny was speechless a moment ; 

ve a deep sigh—then paused—and 

nally said softly— 

“ Ah, sir, I was reared and brought 
up among the green fields, and the 
trees, athe brooks, the sweet sinell 
of the hay, the fresh open_country 
air. Is it unnatural that I should 
look back wistfully to those happy 
days. Is it unnatural that I should 
pine to meet again the friends of my 
childhood? Is it unnatural” —— 

Here Jenny paused ; partly because 
she was not skilful enough to frame 
the same idea in a third different 
shape. Poor child, she was a little 
confused, too, having never, so far as 
her friends knew, been reared among 
that sweet-smelling hay, or green 


> 
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fields. She had confounded her short 
residence at the Franklyns with the 
whole span of her youth, which, it is 
believed, was spent in the unwhole- 
some atmosphere of a crowded city. 

Mr. Maxwell accepted the position 
mournfully. He saw how cruelly 
selfish it would be to detain her. 
The long confinement, too, must have 
been prejudicial to one reared on the 
sweet breath of the country. Ill, 
too, she might have been all this 
while; for those round blooming 
cheeks were often anything but cer- 
tain evidence of robust health. “ Of 
course,” he said, at last, with a sigh, 
“you must go. It is quite right you 
should, and I was very thoughtless 
to dream for a moment of detaining 
you.” 

“Go!” said Jenny, opening her 
wonderful eyes once more; “go! 
go where?” she was amazed, con- 
founded. “Do you think,” she ad- 
ded, “I would leave you in these 
straits, with dear Mrs. Maxwell 
so ill, and the dear children with no 
one to look after them, and you, dear 
sir’—she stopped—‘ No, sir; you 
don’t know me yet.” 

It went on for some time that little 
dispute. Mr. Maxwell was firm. Jen- 
ny also was firm. She would not go; 
she would stay. If she was put upon 
her honour, of course she could not 
strictly say that she felt as strong as 
she Aad felt, but still she was very 
strong, very strong, and could do a 
deal of work. There was Stoodly 
and Masham, that injunction wasn’t 
it? not half done; and Jenny smiled. 
No, she must stay and do her work. 

But he was equally firm. Go she 
must. It flashed upon him that he 
had been all this time a little selfish 
and inconsiderate. If, indeed, she 
could come back early—that is, 
without inconvenience to herself—she 
knew what invaluable assistance she 
could afford him, &c. 

But here was another difficulty. 
With reluctance and infinite delicacy, 
with grief of mind, too, feeling inex- 
pressibly for him, it was at last 
wrung from her—coy, reluctant, 
hesitating—that indeed, perhaps, it 
would be for the best that there 


should be a little temporary absence 


from the scene. Still that was not 
it. She would gladly put up with 
all that and more, for the sake of the 
family, O, yes. 
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Mr. Maxwell, now thoroughly out- 
side the committee room—miles away 
in fact—could not comprehend. Jenny 
again hinted ever so delicately. She 
would not for the world bring dis- 
cord into that family. But still she 
saw—she knew, she was unacceptable 
to——. Perliaps it was her fault—no 
doubt it was. 

Mr. Maxwell, with counsel’s in- 
stinct, leaped at once to what she was 
alluding. He shook his head sadly. 
“We must make allowance for the 
sick,” he said ; “they are often un- 
reasonable. A little patience.” Jenny 
was all protest in an instant. She 
would bear, oh, yes; she could not 
say how much, all for the sake of 
that dear family. She had only men- 
tioned it because of their sakes. Did 
she mind herself? oh, no, no, no, &c. 

In short, it was debated with a 
spirit of much self-sacrifice on both 
sides. Jenny was to go for her 
health’s sake ; that health which was 
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so much shattered, and needed resto- 
ration so sadly. She had, indeed, 
worked ~~ hard, poor child. 

In two days time the little trunk 
was brought down, and: once more 
packed to go back again to “dear 
old Greyforest.” Dear old Grey- 
forest, how the heart of the little 
exile yearned toit! The place where 
she had been brought up, where as a 
child she had gambolled! So fond 
was she of the place, it was natural 
that she should actually ee way to 
this pleasant delusion. No one could 
well be angry with her for so affec- 
tionate a mistake. 

It was curious, that going back. 
again once more; especially to one 
looking back and thinking of the 
time the little black trunk was 
packed. And she took care to put 
up, among her other little properties, 
that Letts’ diary which she always 
took about with her. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE PARTY AT GREYFOREST. 


At Greyforest was a full house. 
The housekeeper had made an effort ; 
the cook had made an effort; Mr. 
Franklyn himself had struggled to 
the surface of his papers, and takin 

breath for a few hours himself, ha 

made a tremendous effort. But, in 
truth, the whole work fell upon the 
sensible girl—so calm, so business- 
like, so practical, so useful upon occa- 
sions of emergency like the present. 
She was Field-Marshal Domestic. 
Where there was strain and pressure 
—and there was strain and pressure 
in all manner of directions—she con- 
trived to meet it. The legionaries 
had to be fresh drilled, new ones re- 
cruited, and abundant victualling had 
to be got in. The whole being what 
a metropolitan legionary, brought 
down specially to organize the wait- 
ing “service,” called “‘a state visit,” 
required all elements to be on a 
“state” footing—men, women, fit- 
tings, provisions, and adjuncts of all 
descriptions ; the whole of which 
task fell special on the shoulders.of 
the sensible girl, who did not allow 
all that was already on her own 
shoulders—so interesting and so im- 
portant—to stand in the way a mo- 
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ment. All the house was in spirits. 
And here was Sir Welbore Craven, 
Baronet, and Lady Catherine Craven, 
wife of the above, with Sir Welbore’s 
own intimate man and Lady Cathe- 
rine’s Own woman @ secretis, and a 
whole wain load of luggage already 
established in the house. Already 
the professional lady, chartered spe- 
cially to supervise the victualling, be- 
gan to exhibit cheeks inflamed and 
angry from too prolonged contiguity 
to a raging furnace. The ordinary 
familiarity of professional intercourse 
was in her case found dangerous, and 
any thing like reproof utterly fatal. 
She was not in fact to be addressed 
underthe load of awful responsibility ; 
and ordinary men and women shrunk 
away from her as from a cook more 
than mortal. 

For the festival, too, had come 
(this gathering was not for the cere- 
monial between the Houses which 
was to take place up in London, but 
to pay honour to the illustrious family 
of Craven) other distinguished guests. 
There was staying in the house the 
new Bishop, who had been lately ap- 
pointed to the See of Leighton-Buz- 
zard, a person who has been before 

we 28 
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met at Mr. ares an old friend 
of that family—Mr. Archdeacon, in 
short, who has just been measured 
for a mitre. That great Missionary 
Society, whose “perfect organization, 
whether we look at it in its ready 
capacity for expansion, or for its equal 
susceptibility of a judicious contrac- 
tion according to the exigences of 
the moment, must be looked on as 
one of the most wonderful organiza- 
tions of this wonderful nineteenth 
century.” —Charge of the Rev. James 
Wagthorne Bridles, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Leighton-Buzzard, at his 
jirst Annual Visitation, pp. 166-7. 
In fact, it was no secret that it wasthe 
Foreign Missionary interest, with the 
silent, yet powerful support of that 
well-known missionary nobleman, 
Lord Buryshaft, who might be said 
to have never stirred out: of the chair 
of a religious public meeting all his 
life, that gently propelled Archdeacon 
Bridles into the bishop’s stall. Being, 
too, of the rough dragoons ecclesias- 
tical, and, as it were, always in the 
saddle, and scouring the country for 
Dissenters, he soon came under no- 
tice as an active trooper that deserved 

romotion. Being now in command, 
he was doubly active; and presently 
had driven the wretched Dissenters of 
Leighton-Buzzard to their holes and 
caves in the mountains. His corps, 
stirred on by such a leader, became 
about as notorious and favourably 
known to fame as Probyn’s or Fane’s 
Horse in India. Seriously, Leighton- 
Buzzard and the diocese surrounding 
became presently blazing far an 
near with the flames of religious 
conflagration. The old friend and 
newly-frocked bishop had been in- 
vited to do honour to Sir Welbore and 
Lady Mary Craven. So had another 
friend—young Wells, the curate, as 
elderly le of the parish called 
him, Be o had literally “ put in” 
piteously, and almost in forma pau- 
peris for the honour. He had nearly 
died of elation when the joyful news 
came to him, and he had to exchange 
his huxter’s first floor for the solemn 
state of Greyforest. Mr. Crowle 
also, though highly unsuitable as a 
guest in many senses, was bidden 
mainly at the instigation of the sen- 
sible girl, who had noted with mis- 
giving the late change in his manner, 
and the strange defiant looks that at 
times shot from his eyes. 
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He accepted with a joyful eagerness 
that she could not comprehend ; and 
with new clothes and gayer and more 
satin manners, became more like a 
glistening snake than ever. There 
was also in the house a generic guest 
or two. The generic young guest, 
lawyer or soldier (“ Privatman,” say 
the German Kiir lists); the generic 
middle-aged stout guest, who is good- 
humour and good-nature (with a firm 
belief in his own jocularity), walking 
about. Smith or Wilson will do as 
well as other names for these prevail- 
ing types. 

Sir Welbore was a type in his way: 
so was Lady Mary Craven. He was 
tall, puffed, and fluffed, stiff, and of 
a gentlemanly stoutness ; more the 
fulness of Port wine, than stoutness 
proper. He hada mild glow in his 
countenance of a tender pink—not 
the coarse exhibition of vulgar fat, but 
the more delicate paté tendre from the 
Sévres manufactory of nobility. He 
was always correctly and neatly 
dressed, and wore a pale blue necker- 
chief. He spoke in a solemn and 
sonorous voice, and always seemed to 
be striking his sentence on a domestic 

eal of bells hung somewhere within. 

is utterances were majestic, and 
concerned his country’s good—his 
country’s corn—his country’s politics; 
and, above all, his country’s Z'imes. 
He consulted that keeper of the 
nation’s conscience far more fre- 
quently than any work in the world— 
not even excepting his banker’s book 
and his family Bible. 

Lady Mary Craven was stately too, 
and of full majestic proportions. She 
was of good ripe quality too. 

But for rich and copious details of 
his magnificence we turn over the 
scarlet book of glory, compiled b 
archangel Ulster, and find the scroll 
of his title there inscribed : 


“ ORAVEN. 


“Sir WELBORE CHARLES HITCHINBROKE 
CRAVEN, 4th Baronet, of Craven-Welding- 
tore, Suffolk, b. 1796; m. Mary, 5th dau. 
of John, 6th Earl of Topplingstones ;_ and 
by her had issue: 

“1, CHArLes WELBORE, b. 1837. 

“2. Gwepo.tna-MATILDA, }. 1838, 

“3. Prtaster-Grecory, 6, 1839. 

“Crest—A Cat ramp. 

“ Morro—Je tiens mes ongles préts.” 


They were now firmly established 
in the mansion of the Franklyns, 
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and cast an air of terrible formality 
over the modest establishment. For 
the view that was obtained of them 
was always a state view; and the 
speech that was obtained of them was 
always a state speech, delivered, as 
it were, from the throne ; and com- 
mon mortals jiad to be more or less 
guarded in their choice of language, 
not attempting any freedoms or 
poeeatene of diction, which would 
1ave been a gross outrage, and pro- 
nounced Jése-majesté. The whole 
mass, the stately and unstately, the 
lay and episcopal, were now all fused 
together, and the various particles 
working in detrition against each 
other for some days past. With the 
young people it was pleasant enough, 
the social wheels moved on very 
smoothly. But with Mr. Franklyn 
it was sad up-hill work. Latterly he 
had got more or less out of the world. 
He knew not how to cast his thoughts 
and language in the mould fitted 
to great and stately people. The 
Cravens hung a good nal upon his 
hands. 

He stood much in awe of Sir Wel- 


. bore. At breakfast, when that em- 


bodiment of state came down, his 
first act was to secure the leadin 
journal (newly arrived by post), wit 
something that almost amounted to 
greediness. His prior claim being 
thus established, he addressed himself 
in a calm and leisurely fashion to his 
morning meal ; and when that was 
finished took out his gold glass, fitted 
with a thick black ribbon, fixed them 
on leisurely, spread out the huge 
amplitude of the leading journal, 
inhaled its fresh dampish flavour with 
a sort of relish, ro began to read. 
This task helped him through the 
morning. He was seen moving about 
the house slowly, with his leading 
journal in his hand, spread out before 
im like a printed shield. He held 
slow conversations reclined back in 
his soft arm-chair, and looking over 
the edge of the leading journal. He 
even wrote his letters politely accom- 
modating the leading journal with a 
chair close beside him. But he sur- 


veyed that power warily all the while, 
and said to any casual spoliator rather 
snappishly, “I beg your pardon, for 
one moment, I am not qguvte finished 
with the Z'imes as yet.” 

It must be mentioned that there 
was rather a hostile feeling engen- 
dered between this potentate and the 
Lord Bishop of Leighton-Buzzard, 
who had also, a sort of tempered thirst 
for public intelligence, and for the 
columns of the leading journal, which, 
though Arian and heterodox in every 
sense, was still reliable as a channel 
of sure and easy communication. The 
Lord Bishop who was sharp and terse 
in manner and conduct, and who, if 
there had been no Dissenters on the 
mountains and moors of society, would 
have turned his fowling tendencies in 
another direction, rather resented this 
monopoly on the Baronet’s part. So 
when the leading journal is on the 
chair beside the Baronet, who is at 
the writing-table, the Bishop enters 
gaily in his full hunting costume, very 
neat-limbed below, and says, gaily, 
“ Ha, ha! so here we have the 7'vmes, 
To-day’s Z'imes, I believe ;” and trip- 
ping up softly, as though he had 

‘set’? a Dissenter, and were antici- 
pating a pleasant shot. 

To him, Sir Welbore uneasily, and 
putting over his arm to guard his pro- 
perty: “In one moment, my lord, 
just finishing my letter. Hem! Most 
interesting article on the magistrates. 
You shall have it when I have done.” 

“My dear, Sir Welbore,”’ answers the 
Bishop, “don’t hurry yourself, I shall 
skim it while you complete your vo- 
luminous correspondence ;” and the 
Bishop makes a sort of right skir- 
mishing attempt to cut off the leading 
journal, taking an unhandsome ad- 
vantage of both Sir Welbore’s hands 
being engaged. Ruefully then, the 
Baronet, seeing he could not decently 
keep his ground, would throw down 
his pen, sacrifice his correspondence, 
and, with a dry smile, retire again 
into his soft arm-chair. “TI shall not 
detain you long,” he would say. 
ee really most interesting to- 

“hg 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


JENNY'S RECEPTION, 


SUDDENLY, while this “loose miscel- 
lany,” as one of our great but odd 
thinkers would put it, was working 
together, a little one-horse chaise, with 
a little shrinking black trunk, tied up 
with cord, placed beside the driver, 
was seen driving up the avenue to the 
distant crunching of wheels—a music 
which for those who live in country- 
houses is very welcome and exciting, 
and has a whole gamut of notes of its 
own. Nearly all were in their rooms 
dressing for dinner. Episcopus was 
domning his apron, in which he would 
descend glistening likea clerical snake. 
Baronettus de Welbore (so the pur- 
suivants would call his style and title) 
was about getting into his evening 
armour, the various pieces whereof — 
the coat of mail, the ankle-bits, and 
above all the rigid starched gorget, 
lay upon a chair ready. The curate, 
positively resplendent, was already in 
the drawing-room in a delirium of 
expectation. Fitfully, and off and on 
as it were, he had been dressing the 
whole day. And yet, save this poor 
faithful soul, there was not one in 
the house who looked forward to our 
Jenny's coming with delight. No 
one spoke of it, no one referred to it. 
It was not announced to bishop or 
baronet. The sensible girl never men- 
tioned it—someway the younger girls 
had lost their old clinging tondness 
for their Jenny. It seemed a blue 
chamber for them, which they were 
not to look into. Mr. Franklyn was 
too absorbed to think of it. So here 
was cold and cheerless store of enter- 
tainment for our Jenny. Every one 
heard the crunching, and, at least, 
such as knew of her coming, started. 
And yet, Jenny was not down- 
hearted, she had an instinct of what 
was waiting her ; but her brave little 
spirit rose with the danger. She had 
pluck, courage, and what not. She 
“was smiling to herself all the way, 
as the little chaise took the bends 
and sweeps of the avenue. -She 
was thinking of the happy days 
spent in Greyforest ; of her child- 
hood’s happy hours ; her gambols in 
the grass years ago. (No; by the 
force of imagination we always do 


fall into that mistake, and take 
Jenny back ever so many years.) 
Perhaps she was thinking —dreaming 
of such matters. Whocan tell? Here 
was the door ; the porch in its 
ancient cloak of ivy. There was 
the old servant opening the door, 
whom our Jenny, jumping out, recog. 
nises with delight. She shakes hands 
with him ; an accolade welcomed but 
dryly by the retainer, who has harsh 
ungracious memories of poor Jenny’s 
slencer souvenir at her departure; 
and crossing the hall, coming from 
the housekeeper’s room (she has not 
heard the wheels), is our. dear, our 
darling Charlotte—friend of child- 
hood, playmate, intimate, everything ; 
at whom our Jenny flies like a bird, 
winds her in her arms, and covers 
with kisses. Forgiveness to the in- 
jured, &c. ; and recollect how much 
Jenny had to forget. The sensible 
girl feels a sort of pang at this be- 
haviour, so gracious and unexpected. 
A feeling, too, compounded of em- 
barrassment ; for, very honest and 
straightforward, and in the habit of 
looking straight into other people’s 
eyes, she knew in her heart thatthese 
were not the affectionate terms upon 
which they cowdd be on for the future. 
She took, therefore, Jenny’s endear- 
ments in a sort of undecided way, 
and asked her would she like to see 
her room. 

To them all assembled for dinner, 
which someway acquired a sort of 
state imperial air from the presence 
of the Welbore Craven element, which 
insensibly awed everyone present, 
and obliged them to comfort them- 
selves as at a royal banquet, entered 
modest Jenny—not full into the cen- 
tre, but skirting round by the cor- 
ners. Mr. Franklyn whispered Sir 
Welbore Craven, who now, with all 
his armour on, and properly tightened 
and burnished, was on the rug for 
exhibition. He said, “Ha! hum! I 
see ; quite right and proper ;” and 
then continued his synopsis of a “ ree- 
markable article in the Z’imes of this 
morning !” 

Lady Mary Craven, who was sit- 
ting enthroned, as it were, sniffed the 
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ale from afar, such as was wafted 

co the horizon to her, and did not 
seem to relish it. With her Jenny 
was “a person,” or “ that person,” or 
“the person I saw last night”—in 
the dictionaries an inoffensive word 
enough, but about which, in common 
use, hovers an unpleasant flavour. 
The Curate would have fallen at her 
feet, and came up hot and awkward, 
and made Jenny awkward before a 
mixed company, by his spasmodic 
raptures. He was pouring out his 
welcome, when Jenny quietly smiled 
herself away from him, beaming on 
him, yet steadily retreating into the 
bosom of the girls, where she became 
absorbed. Yet she did not offend 
him, for there was a glance of mys- 
tery which seemed to say, “there is 
a secret between us.” 

Over on the ottoman sat young 
Craven and Charlotte. Jenny recog- 
nised him at once. She knew his 
quality. 

“So that is he, Mr. Craven, dears,” 
she whispered the girls. “How noble ; 
how grand ; how handsome ; how 
happy our dear Charlotte must be !” 

The drawing-room at Greyforest 
was not very large; everyone was 
pretty near to each other. Presently 
the procession was formed. They 
were marshalled two and two by the 
heralds, according to their ranks, and 
moved on in order. Jenny and her 
Curate walked together. 

By the merest accident Jenny got 
placed next the royalty of the ban- 
quet, gorgeous in his armour. On 
the other side of him was Charlotte ; 
and beyond Charlotte, her knight 
and own true love. Baronettus to- 
lerated her very handsomely for one 
he knew so little of, for everyone 
that he knew little of he looked on 
with suspicion.. For a woman, if he 
was to find fault and be critical, he 
thought there was far too much in- 
dependence. More reliance on the 
opinion of others, he thought, might 
have become her better ; which trans- 
lated into Craven dialect, signified 
more obsequiousness to the voice of 
the King of the Welbores. Episco- 

us was opposite ; he had the generic 
Rmith on one side, Mr. Franklyn 
on the other; he was singing of 
the Dissenter to both. Baronettus 
looked down from over his mailed 
gorget on his future daughter-in-law. 
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She was inclining her head to her true 
lover. He looked to his left, down 
upon Jenny, who at that second had 
been looking up to him with awe- 
struck, shrinking eyes, and had with- 
drawn them on being detected in the 
guilty act. He was not displeased ; 
secret homage, even fear, was wel- 
come. This was a proper young per- 
son~-not forward, but mindful of her 
station. It did not, besides, become 
the house of Craven to be silent. 
There was no harm in encouraging 
the lower ranks. So he said, with a 
sort of husky magnificence, “ Came 
far to-day, Miss—Miss—er—Odell ?” 

Jenny expressed much trepidation 
and alarm at this condescension, 
which was perceived with gratifica- 
tion by the illustrious speaker. With 
falling voice, Jenny said she had come 
very far, indeed, sir—from London. 

“ Ha, hum, quite proper,” said he, 
to reassure her. “A vast city, Lon- 
don ; the modern emporium of the 
world. I am not one of those who 
look upon our capital as outgrowing 
its vital energies—as absorbing too 
much from the extremities. . No; 
centralization, under properly regu- 
lated conditions, I look on as good— 
more or less good.” 

Jenny was eating a little fish. at 
the time, had actually a small portion 
of sole in her mouth, yet so absorbed 
was she in the surpassing interest of 
these remarks, that she suspended 
further deglutition, and with eyes 
fixed on the Baronet in devout admi- 
ration, remained immovable while he 
developed his theory. 

* You will say, how is this compa- 
tible—how is this consistent? The 
vital forces must be either in the tree 
or the branches—in the heart or the 
branches. Come, now? Champagne, 
if you please.” 

Jenny took advantage of the mo- 
ment, and by a hurried motion got 
her bit of fish down. She was then de- 
voutly ready to receive more politi- 
cal economy. 

“T recollect old Lord Ploughshare,” 
continued he, wiping his mouth de- 
cently with a napkin, “who sat a 
long time for our county—but.that’s 
a long story—was quite nonplussed 
when I put that view of mine to him. 
‘It’s a paradox,’ he said ; ‘and y 
there’s common sense.in it. How do 
you do it, Craven?’ he said. He was 
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right. To most ordinary people it 
would seem a paradox.” 

Jenny lifted her eyes devoutly. “O 
how clever,” she said, softly. “How 
wonderful! 0, so clever!’ 

Sir Welbore smiled on her. “If 
you studied these things they would 
not seem 80 difficult to you. Hock, 


“They would kill me,” said Jenny, 
with terror. “It must have taken 
you years of study, sir.” And then 
conscious that this was not compli- 
menting the Baronet’s natural ta- 
lents, she added again, as if in a re- 
verie, “ O, so clever—how clever!” 

Sir Welbore was much pleased with 
himself during that meal. He went 
to his mental desks and shelves and 
brought down some more little pet 
theories, about “ prices,” “the poor,” 
and other matters. Between the 
courses he introduced these subjects 
to Jenny with a good deal of majestic 
waving of hands. 

“TF do notshowthese views to every 
one,” he said, “ and indeed I must beg 
of = not to mention them. You 
understand. Some of these days, per- 
- ; but no matter—h’m”—— 

‘oor Jenny. There was no serious 
danger of her betraying these weighty 
theories. What a patient listener 
she was—all; too, in a spirit of self- 
sacrifice—for the lecturer was stern 
and tyrannical, and exacted the most 
unflagging attention when he ex- 
pounded his views. He fixed his eyes 
on Jenny when dealing with “ prices,” 
and, morally speaking, seemed to re- 

uire that she was not to eat while 
spoke. Jenny, though hungry 
with her ride, and who sometimes 
lamented the good healthy appetite 
which nature had furnished to her 
took in “ prices” very sweetly instead 
of the dainties flitting by her. 

“T cannot quite expect you to fol- 
low me,” said he, towards dessert ; 
(“fine peaches, these, really fine 
peaches), but still I make myself in- 
telligible. I think so, at least.” 

“ Intelligible,” said Jenny, taking a 
peach that was offered to her, in the 
most noiseless way in the world ; 
“oh, it iswonderful! Ialwaysthought 
they were dreadful things. But now, 
someway, I seem to get glimpses— 
little flashes of light, as it were, 
which” —— 

“ Ab, h’m—quite so,” said he, com- 





placently. “They do give me credit 
for a certain lucidity in putting for- 
ward my views. Old Lord Plough- 
share used to say, in his odd way, 
‘ Craven, there is noman who helpsme 
to look through a milestone like you.’ 
It was his plain way of putting of it. 
But he meant it as a compliment.” 

“ Ah, sir,” said Jenny, peeling her 
peach in a surreptitious way, asif she 
was merely curious as to how a peach 
was constructed, “there is our dear 
Miss Franklyn, who is so shortly to 
be of your family, she can understand 
these subjects! How I envy her! 
What an opportunity for one of her 
tastes. She can learn so much and 
enrich her mind. She will have time 
to hear these marvellous theories at 
leisure. I do envy her,” added Jenny, 
in a little rapture, under cover of 
which she managed to get a small 
segment of a peach, long prepared for 
the first convenient opportunity, into 
her mouth. 

“* She ?-—my daughter-in-law that is 
to be,” said he, with some constraint. 
“ Why, do you know that is the only 
point on which she has not 9ite come 
up to my views? Whether from a 
peculiar formation of mind, or per- 
oe from my imperfect manner of 
conveying myself, I can’t say, but I 
was sorry to find a sort of indifference 
to these very important matters.” 

The fact was, Sir Welbore, at the 
first opportunity, had tried to let off 
some of these political economy pe- 
tards upon her, and she had said, with 
her natural truth and candour, “ In- 
deed, Sir Welbore, I can’t follow you ; 
we shall soon get into a regular fog.” 
Sir Welbore withdrew, hurt and a 
little confounded. 

“Dear me,” said Jenny, opening 
her eyes ; “dear me! and yet how 
she has studied, our dear Charlotte. 
She is so clever, sir ; such a mind— 
quite a man’s head. My poor little 
brain beside her’s indeed! She has 
read all the terrible books—Locke and 
Aaron Smith, and” —— 

“ H’m—beg your pardon—--Adam— 
Adam Smith.” She had unwittingly 
trod upon one of his mental corns, and 
he winced, yet the stately correction 
was like a salve, so he was pleased at 
the same time. “You mean the 
author of the ‘ Wealth of Nations?’ ” 

“Dear me, I am so stupid,” said 
Jenny. “0, sir, forgive me.” 
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“But I had no idea,” said Sir Wel- 
bore, looking stiffly over at Charlotte, 
“that my—that Charlotte was so 
deeply read in these nm tters. I think 

ou misapprehend. she led me to 
lieve that” 

“She is so clever,” said Jenny, in 
her devout way. “Look at her li- 
brary. She has rows of those wonder- 
ful books, all marked and noted in 
pencil. She has wonderful genius and 
talent and cleverness, dear Charlotte, 
more than many men, sir,[assure you.” 

Sir Welbore looked distrustfully 
over at Charlotte, now very busy with 
her true knight. He rather resented 
all the new theories of “women’s 
work,” female law copying, and such 
like ; but in Charlotte’s instance he 
considered himself a little aggrieved, 
as though some deception had been 
put upon him. 

Before the night was over he spoke 
in very flattering terms of the young 
person who had sat beside him at 
dinner. “A most suitable person,” 
he said to Mr. Franklyn, though for 
what suitable he did not mention. 
And Mr. Franklyn taking up the text, 
went more fully into the Listeey of 


J wa list of self-sacrifices, which 
yr 


Sir Welbore considered “ very proper 
conductindeed—does her great credit.” 
Jenny, whose eyes were always 
busy travelling round the table in a 
downcast, imploring way, at one time 
surprised the faces of the lovers 
turned directly towards her. Their 
faces were as promptly turned away, 
as it were, on being discovered. “Ah!” 
thought Jenny, “ they are talking of 
me—poorme.” They were talking of 
her. Young Craven was asking about 
her, as he had asked about any new 
faces at the table. He said he dis- 
liked her face more than he could say. 
There was something to him most dis- 
agreeable—-something stealthy, which 
he could notendure. Perhaps he did 
the poor creatureinjustice. Andso she 
was the one who was near being in 
their family (“our family, said young 
Craven, with meaning, and the sen- 
sible girl gave a tranquil blush), and 
who had made such a grand sacrifice ? 
Well it might be so, but still (and 
oung Craven looked hard at Jenny), 
e did not like her—a dangerous 
creature, depend upon it. 
Jenny caught this expression of 
dislike, and dropped her eyes at once 
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in a shrinking, deprecating way. 
“Our dear Charlotte,” she said te 
herself, “is telling him about poor 
me. It is very odd how our dear 
Charlotte dislikes me. No matter-- 
no matter.” 

Later that evening, when all were 
in the drawing-room, Mr. Franklyn 
went over to Jenny, who was sittin 
modestly apart, looking over some 0 
the déar old music. (What chords 
were touched at every incident of 
that night—the old house at home, 
the familiar furniture, &c.) Jenny 
said many times, to many different 
persons, that she felt as it were in a 
dream. Mr. Franklyn came over to 
her, and to him she said it was ex- 
actly like a dream. The old place, 
the old chair, the old faces, &e. 

And Mr. Franklyn, who had been 
just speaking of her to Sir Welbore. 
was really pleased with her gratefu 
nature, and spoke very kindly to her 
of her prospects and life, and how she 
was getting on at the Maxwells. 

Presently came up young Craven. 
“We are looking for a music book,” 
he said. “Charlotte is going to favour 
the company. It should be here on 
this chair. Could I disturb you a 
moment, Miss—Bell? Thank you.” 

Jenny had glided off her chair in a 
second—had shrunk away with a 
sweetly resigned look and drooping 
eyes. Young Craven spoke ina blunt 
way. He stooped down and looked 
on the ground. “ Very sorry, indeed,” 
he said, “ but this book must be here.” 

“By the way, Welbore,” said Mr. 
Franklyn, “I believe you have not 
been introduced to Miss’ —— 

Young Craven, busy tumbling the 
books over, looked up a little surly 
from his work. 

“No,” he said, bluntly; “ these 
forms are scarcely necessary here. 
Everyone knows everybody in this 
house.” 

Jenny, scarcely daring to lift her 
eyes to him: “I seem to know you 
many years—so many years! Ihave 
heard of you so much—it seems like 
an old friend.” 

Young Craven gave something like 
a laugh, and said again, “Beg your 
pardon! This is not the book yet; 
sorry to disturb you, but Charlotte is 
waiting.” 

Jenny fetched a gentle sigh, then 
said, “ I could help you, I’m sure; I 
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know every song in these dear old 
books. Dearest Charlotte and I used 


“Got it at last, for a wonder, said 
oung Craven,” bounding, and leaving 
enny and her sentence abruptly. 

“ Used to play them over aaa over 

in,” continued Jenny, adroitly, as 
though she had been relating the 
little incident to Mr. Franklyn. “ Ah, 
dear me! how the old days come 
back upon me !” 

Jenny’s heart was sorely wrung by 
this behaviour of her friend’s be- 
trothed. He dislikes me, she thought. 
Some friend has been setting him 
against me. But she made a resolu- 
tion of propitiating him by gentle- 
ness, and opposing to his prejudice a 
steady and unvarying sweetness. 
Later that night, Mr. Franklyn, who 
was determined to pay her all fitting 
attention, called to young Craven, 
“Will you get Miss Bell some wine 
and water?’ Young Craven did as 
he was bid, ungraciously enough—that 
is to say, as promptly as the office 
could with decency be got through. 
He had to wait by her until she had 
finished. Jenny sipped her wine 
leisurely, and pitching her voice in 
her lowest key, kept him prisoner by 
a series of little questions, chiefly con- 
cerning “dearest Charlotte.’ She 
Was so even, so equable, so steady, so 
calm, and so sweet ; that wasthe only 
term—insipid and vapid as it was— 
that would express Charlotte. He 
would be very happy—O, so happy-- 
winning such a treasure. He might 
trust her. She knew Charlotte well. 
And Jenny went her wine leisurely, 
and looked radiant, as she dwelt on 
her friend’s merits. 

But it would not do. 
insensible young Craven drummed 
with his fingers on the table, and 
spoke a few formularies of conven- 
tional assent, all the while looking 
first over at one quarter, and then 
measuring Jenny’s tumbler with dis- 
trustful impatient eyes. 
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“You live down at Craven,” Jenny 
said, looking earnestly at her tumbler, 
as though she were looking for marine 
ae. “T hear it is lovely--lovely |” 
(Where had Jenny picked up this as- 
surance?) “Not one of your new 
places, but venerable. J shall never 
see it, but dearest Charlotte will. 
Describe it all to me—do,” continued 
Jenny, suppliantly, “if not too much 
trouble. Give me a little sketch of 
it—Charlotte’s future home. You 
can photograph well—well, I am 
sure. I know you can.” 

Young Craven lifted his eyes from 
Jenny’s tumbler and laughed loudly, 
almost rudely. “A good notion,” he 
said; “beastly process—stain your 
fingers. Catch me at that sort of 
work. No, no!” 

“T mean,” said Jenny, with alittle 
tremor, “ description—verbal de- 
scription, which I am sure—that is, I 
know, you can do in the most life- 
like, graphic way possible. To-day at 
dinner, though I was a long way off, 


I heard, that is’>—— 

“There’s my father going to bed. 

Beg pardon, but must go now. More 

wine ? Excuseme,” and young Craven 

shot away, ay leavin 
H 


Jenny 
standing,and in the midst of her little 
narrative. She smiled after him and 
sighed. I daresay she set him down 
as ever so little boorish ; but he was 
of the country. He was, besides, 
Charlotte’s futur. 

No doubt she thought, too, within 
herself, “ How he dislikes me. What 
have I done—the little exile who 
wishes well to all men and women, 
and is too humble not to be on sweet 
terms with mankind.” Perhapssome 
one had set him against her. “But 
really,” thought Jenny, or must have 
thought Jenny, “it amounts to a 
marked, pointed dislike.” Still good- 
humour, sweetness, gentleness, would 
do much to remove this prejudice, and 
these arms only was one in her lonely 
position entitled to employ. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE LITTLE EXILE's “GAME.” 


JENNY had a certain pride of her 
own. She had made these little ad- 
vances for the sake of her old friend 
and playmate of early years (?) ; but 
she felt it would be unwomanly to do 
more. Young Craven was late the 
next morning at breakfast—rather 
had been out ranging the hills—and 
by a curious accident, the only gap 
or vacancy at table was to be found 
next Jenny. He drew in his chair 
with a sort of impatience, and a wry 
look, but half concealed. The Bishop 
was next him on the other side; and 
though he disliked that prelate, and 
“ chatied” him secretly, and even ina 
sly manner to his face, he turned 
towards him and became eagerly in- 
terested in the Dissenters and the 
“ wonderful organization” of the great 
missionary society. 

But the Bishop, who was always 
chary of his ammunition, and kept his 
conversational theories “in store,” as 
it were, not to be wasted on mere camp 
followers and volunteers, did not enter 
eagerly on his favourite subjects. He 
was busy, too, with muffins, which he 
was cutting down fiercely, crosswise, 
as he would, morally speaking, and 
with the blade of controversy, a toasted 
Dissenter. 

But Jenny did not seize the oppor- 
tunity, as he had imagined. He was 
determined to be churlish if she 
should dare to address him—to “shut 
her up” curtly. It would be a useful 
hint for her future demeanour. But 
strange tosay, Jenny seemed to shrink 
away from him with a sort of a hint 
of a cowering glance. Once, indeed, 
she ventured to speak with him—to 
ask him if he would be so kind as to 
—to—to hand her the —— 

“Beg pardon. What?” he said. 

“The cream—er ; no, I mean the 
butter,” said Jenny, in great confu- 
sion, and looking as though she ex- 
pected to receive a blow. 

Young Cravensaw this, and laughed 
inwardly. He was pleased at hav- 
ing this awe-inspiring power. “She 
won't come teasing me again,” he 
thought. “She will keep in her pro- 


per place.” 
“Wh did you ask that curious 
thing down,” he said to Charlotte, 


“when I was here, at least? Some- 
thing coarse about her. I can’t get 
on with her at all.” 

“Tt was Papa wished to have her 
here,” said the sensible girl, “he 
pities her condition so.” 

“T can’t bear her manner,” he went 
on, “it is so—so—creeping. And yet, 
she has good looks of her own. She 
would make a good flashy lady’s- 
maid.” 

Jenny, with natural delicacy, took 
the rough hints given to her, and kept 
in retirement. Sir Welbore patronized 
her, and at his feet she drank in the 
waters of wisdom and of the Wel- 
borian political economy. But young 
Craven she avoided, but not con- 
spicuously. Mr. Franklyn, at church, 
one day, was about bidding young 
Craven “take in” Miss Bell; but 
Jenny with a hurried start caught 
him just in time, and said in a whisper, 
“O! no—no—no!” She was sittin 
next Mr. Franklyn afterwards, anc 
she told him softly, that he must 
have thought her “so odd.” But 
she—that is, persons in her depend- 
ent position were so unfortunate— 
sometimes they inspired dislikes, re- 

ulsions—perhaps well deserved—in 
her case she knew it was so; but the 
fact was, young Mr. Craven had 
taken a dreadful dislike to her—in 
fact, hated her. This was all in con- 
fidence—nota word to be breathed—as 
he, Mr. Franklyn, was her friend and 
benefactor. But, on the whole, she 
was most unfortunate—most un- 
happy—most miserable ; and Jenny 
seemed that she could then and there 
— cried heartily but for the pub- 
icity. 

r. Franklyn was confused, and 
uzzled, and grieved. He really liked 
enny—(note, all elderly gentlemen 

liked Jenny)—and he thought of 
speaking to young Craven. However, 
he told what Jenny had told him to 
one of the younger girls, and said he 
feared poor Jenny was very uncom- 
fortable ; and that it was a pity; and 
that here was her little time of plea- 
sure all turned into bitterness. She 
was in a very helpless, dependent 
position, and it was very unfortunate, 
on the whole. 
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The yo girls were a little 
touched at this picture—grew sud- 
denly very kind and tender to her— 
and even told young Craven, and said 
it wasashame forhim. He laughed, 
but laughed complacently—he in- 
spired such dreadful terror by the 
awful majesty of his demeanour. He 
was pleased at the notion. “What 
nonsense,” he said. What did he 
care about the girl, only he did not 
want to be persecuted. 

Jenny certainly was not persecut- 
ing him. That very day he spoke to 
her good-naturedly, but with patron- 
age ; but she, receiving it gratefully, 
and almost abjectly, still continued 
shy. She told the girls, who told 
him again, that someway she always 
felt a tremor when Mr. Craven came 
into the room. It was the most ab- 
surd, ridiculous thing in the world, 
and she could laugh at herself. But 
her nerves were shaken, and latterly 
she had gone through a good deal of 
trial. And the girls, though boister- 
ous naturally, suddenly recollected 
their brother’s foolish adventure, and 
became grave and full of pity. Then 
there came universal kissing, and 
Jenny’s plump cheeks had to bear 
many of these tokens of affection. 


Full of tenderness they tell all to 


young Craven. “Now, Charles,” 
they say, “‘you must try and be good- 
natured to her—poor thing. You 
know her dependent situation,” &c. 
“ Good gracious,” Charles bursts out; 
“what have I done to her? Why, if 
anything, she stands off from me. She 
shrinks away as if I was going to eat 
her. Iam not this rough sort of ogre 
that murders young women for break- 
fast, am I? Someway she—I don’t 
know what to call it—slides off, when 
I even say good morning to her.” 

“ Ah, that’s it,’ says the younger 
girl; “she’s afraid. She says there’s 
something in your face so like the 
old Roman busts—of Plato, I think— 
so cold and chilling. I don’t see it, 
but she does.” 

“Gammon—nonsense,” said he, 
laughing loud; “what a little hum- 
bug she is.” But humbug or no, he 
was pleased. Hitherto he had always 
been complimented on his rude phy- 
sical gifts—his shooting, hunting, and 
the mere savage accomplishments. 
But he thirsted for praise for gifts 
which he had not—the more intel- 
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lectual line—in which, to say the 
truth, he was sadly deficient. This 
“humbug” then came welcome. 

They were going out to walk—the 
two girls and Charles. Charlotte 
was to take a state airing in the car- 
riage with her new mamma, an office 
which, it is to be suspected she would 
not have selected, but which, being 
part of her duty, she accepted with 
cheerfulness. Jenny was helping her 
in some little balancing of accounts, 
a department in which she was al- 
ways useful. On the walk, the girls, 
who, like all young people, were sub- 
ject to silent turns and revulsions of 
feeling, entertained their companion 
with the whole story of their brother’s 
and Jenny’s little affair, with all mi- 
nute details; giving all the dramatic 
business and colouring. They took 
the tale out of each other’s mouth 
as they went along, and growing 
quite sympathetic over the incidents 
of the going away and return. He 
had heard a meagre outline before— 
had picked up allusions and units at 
the family-ta le, but had never re- 
ceived it in this epic shape. He was 
ratherinterested—put some questions, 
and said, at the end, it was very in- 
teresting—like a story, by Jove. Then 
they told him, with laughter, of her 
lover—of the Curate, Wells—and the 
poor man’s suffering, and how they 
were longing to make a match of it, 
and “what fun” it would be. They 
were all plotting, they said, to bring 
it about; and papa would get the 
Bishop to do something for him, and 
they would make a very pleasant 
pair. Young Craven said it would be 
good fun for them all to join and 
make the fellow speak out. 

That evening he came up several 
times to Jenny, with as much gra- 
ciousness as he could put on, asked 
her how she spent the day, and in the 
hope of avoiding the terrible Roman 
bust expression, tried to expand his 
honest face into an almost imbecile 
cast of meaning. Jenny expressed 
(by looks) the most intense gratitude 
—it was too great kindness for such 
as her, the little exile-—-human kind- 
ness always affected—she didn’t ex- 
pect——. But in speech she kept 
reserved, and in a second shot away 
over to the “dear girls,” leaving 
oung Craven a little amazed and a 
ttle provoked. “What airs this 
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creature is giving herself,” he said to 
himself. “ Really, when one takes 
the trouble to conciliate°-——. He 
thought of the Roman bust expres- 
sionagain,and smiled. “ Whatcould 
she be afraid of ?” 

It will be seen how curiously things 
had come about in our Jenny’s favour. 
Though not of the society, and odious, 
as she conceived, to one member, still 
she had come to be part of the dra- 
matic elements of the scene, and was 
actually food for the thoughts and 
speech of many of the actors. It was 
something for a poor outcast to reach 
even to this in such a company. 

It has been mentioned, that young 
Craven’s weakness—rather one of 
his weaknesses—lay in struggling out 
of his own special accomplishments, 
where he shone, into every other walk 
where there was no probability of his 
shining. He was a noble savage— 
could read, that is to say, for ten 
minutes, but then got tired; and could 
write short, plain letters in an indif- 
ferent hand. But he pined to be 
thought clever, and actually wrote 
verses in secret. Like most of your 
rough, strong, country fellows, he was 
more or less “soft,” and had a senti- 
mental corner, to which he often re- 
tired. But he actually wrote verses 
-—tender, languishing, feeble stanzas, 
which appeared in an honoured place 
in the Dorkingshire Conservative (Sir 
Welbore’s politics), with the initials, 
C. W. C. It was whispered about 
whose property these letters were ; 
indeed, young Craven told the secret, 
with mystery, to every person who 
furnished a suitable opening for bring- 
ing in the subject. He had a half- 
dozen or so of these outpourings 
written to “Ianthe,” to “Juanita,” 
to “Elvira,” to “Zitella,’ and to 
other romantic beings, whose names 
he had heard in plays, or seen in the 
music books. 

One morning, when the post-bag 
came in at breakfast time, and Sir 
Welbore was turning over his letters, 
with a sort of overtasked Cabinet 
Minister air, he handed over two 
newspapers to his son. They were 
two copies of the Dorkingshire Con- 
servative ; and it was noted, that the 
one opened them with a sort of 

ashful, foolish air uncommon with 
him, and at the same time with 
great flutter and eagerness. It came 
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out after breakfast. It was the longest 
effort his genius had yet soared to. 
It was a poem “To Mepora,” which, 
bursting the modest limits of the 
“Poets’ Corner” of that journal had 
spread like an inundation down three- 
quarters of a column. It was in 
blank (the feet very imperfectly cal- 
culated), and was signed with the 
familiar letters, “C. W. C.” He was 
bursting ‘to show his labour, and got 
the three girls together in the garden 
summer-house to listen while he read. 
The two younger, sadly untrained. 
listened, wondering. hey would 
have laughed, but young Craven was 
serious—too serious. It began— 


“Medora! loveliest flower, where’er thou 
art! 
Sweetest !—who dwells,” &c. 


He read it twice through, and then 
collected the voices. The younger 
ones said it was fine—very fine—as 
they conscientiously supposed it must 
be. The sensible at said it was 
very fair—very good, indeed. 

“ But don’t you like it—isn’t it the 
best thing I have done? Come!” 

“The best thing you have done?” 

“ Yes—it is far better than the 
‘Tanthe’—isn’t it ?” 

“Well,” said the sensible girl, 
smiling, “as you do put it to me, I 
like the little short pieces better. I 
think blank verse is scarcely your 
line. You may call me Miss Candour 
if you like.” 

“ Well, I must say,” said the youth, 
bridling a little, “I can’t see how 
you get at that. I know the editor 
said I had made ‘ a gigantic stride’— 
those were his very words.” 

“My dear Charles,” says thesensible 
girl, laughing, “exactly. Noone can 
make a more gigantic stride than you 
on terra firma. Keep to it, my dear 
Charles. This blank verse making 
never answers, even in the most skil- 
ful hands. Gigantic strides, ha! ha! 
what a funny editor—ha! ha! Not 
but that is very good—wonderful for 
you—it really is very good,” added 
the sensible girl, hastily. 

Young Craven was colouring pretty 
hard. He took back his paper, and 
crushed it up to put it in his pocket. 

‘““T was sure you would have liked 
it,” he said, with deeply wounded 
tone—“ for Medora was partly taken 
from” —— 
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“Oh, how nice—how kind of 
— said the sensible girl, warmly. 
hough she was of the truthful, 
candid people, she was as conscious 
as any one of the ungraciousness of 
speaking the plain truth, only she 
knew not how to take off the un- 
pleasantness. She would have been 
teful to be shown the way. But 
is withers had been sorely wrung. 
All would have healed in an hour; 
but just at that moment Jenny is seen 
passing by among the trees, pensively 
pulling flowers. 

“T think you will allow the editor 
to be a man of judgment. It is one 
of the best-conducted papers in Eng- 
land. He is considered, I know —— 
Hallo! there is Miss Jenny. I won- 
der is she a judge of poetry. By Jove! 
I should like to” —— 

The girls, too young to know the 
significance of what they were about 
to do, started up and cried, “ Oh, read 
it for Jenny—read it for Jenny ;” 
and without a second’s delay called 
out, “Jenny, Jenny.” 

Jenny stopped, in the act of pulling 
a flower, amazed—affrighted. The 
colour rose slowly in Charlotte’s 
cheeks. Jenny looked round—hesi- 
tated—then moved swiftly away. 
The two girls started off in pursuit. 
“She must hear Charles’s poem,” 
they said. 

Charlotte looked as though she 
suffered, but she was too proud to 
say a word. The youth was think- 
ing complacently of the pleasure of 
reading it a third time aloud, and 
said nothing. Jenny was presently 
brought in, struggling almost, and in 
custody. She was almost scared. 

“You foolish children,” she said, 
“what did you do this for? Mr. 
Craven here, and dear Charlotte— 
Oh!” 

“You must hear it, Jenny,” said 
the girls. “Oh, such a beautiful poem 
as Charles has written.” 

Jenny’s face lighted up as with a 
flash. 

“A poem,” she said, with enthu- 

siasm, as though the news were too 

d to be true. “A poem—Mr. 
raven’s!” 

“Written all by himself,” said the 
irls together. “You wouldn’t :be- 
eve it. 

This, though a little uncomplimen- 

tary, wasstill a genuine praise. Jenny 
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shook her head sadly. She knew the 
marvellous power latent, perhaps un- 
developed, behind the os frontis of 
the Roman bust; she could believe 
much. Young Craven looked bashful, 
and fingered hisnewspaper. He was 
burning to begin. 

“Tt is only some ridiculousrhymes,” 
hesaid. “I am ashamed of them, and 
you must promise me not to laugh. 
Charlotte here says they are very 
bad. I daresay she’s right.” 

Jenny gave a start. 

“Very bad!” she said; then checked 
herself. “Oh, Charlotte is a great 
judge; she is so clever; has read such 
adeal. Haven’t you, Charlotte, dear ?’”’ 

Charlotte still suffering, answered 
coldly— 

*T said they were very good—very 
excellent, indeed. Iam no judge, as 
you know—only’”—— 

“Oh,” said Jenny, in a lowly way, 
“if it would not be too much trouble, 
would you—that is, if you would be 
so kind—just to read—just a little— 
a few lines.” 

Then, after many “It’s really not 
worth,” “’Pon my word, it’s the 
greatest stuff you ever,’ &c., the 
youth began— 


“TO MEDORA. 


‘Medora! loveliest flower! where’er thou 
art, 
Sweetest !” &e. 


Who shall describe Jenny's delight 
—real, unaffected delight—during the 
recital of this performance? Her 
sympathetic countenance expressed 
all the hopes and passions of the poet. 
She marked the time, as it were, by 
little gasps and spasms of intenseen)oy- 
ment. Shelooked from one of the girls’ 
faces to the other in speechless rap- 
ture. Young Craven felt this encourage- 
ment, and pursued his task with fresh 
fire. He got tothe end with immense 
spirit—was proud of himself. Char- 
lotte looked at Jenny’s honest enthu- 
siasm with a curling lip and strange 
disgust. She was naturally of the 
“lymphatic” temperament, and was 
not o~ stirred. She said nothing. 

“You like it ?”’ said young Craven, 


— up his paper. 


h—oh—oh !” said Jenny, half 
closing her eyes, “charming, charm- 
ing!” Her eyes fell on Charlotte’s 
look of scorn. “That is, I’m not a 
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regular judge. But I like it—oh, I 
do so like it. It is all I can say.” 

“Well, that is very high praise. It 
is fair, I think, for = hadioner. I 
assure you, a very experienced literary 
man (Ed. of Dorkingshire Conserva- 
tive), spoke very -highly of it. Of 
course, he might be prejudiced. Char- 
lotte doesn’t like it—no, Charlotte 
austerely condemns.” 

Jenny heard this statement with 
amazement. Charlotte, too proud, 
still said nothing. Her sister spoke 


or her. 

“Tndeed,Charles, she liked it. Char- 
lotte never says what she feels.” 

They at last had an instinct that 
something was wrong. But their 
youthful minds did not see that this 
attempt at justification was suggest- 
ing to him that there was something 
to be justified, and only magnifying a 
trifle. 

“Not like it!” said Jenny, grieved, 
as it were. “Not like it! Oh, I 
know nothing of the rules,” she went 
on smiling. ‘I am one of the vulgar 
crowd, and it pleases me. But Char- 
lotte is so clever, and has learnt all 
the rules.” 

Charlotte looked at her, scared, as 
it were. She had instinct of what 
Jenny was about, but seemed to be 
afraid to think it possible. Young 
Craven, now in good-humour again, 
had rolled up his precious paper. 

“ Never mind,” he said, “it is not 
worth talkingabout. Lamawretched 
rhymer, and shan’t take to it as a 
profession, I assure you. Don’t be 
afraid, Charlotte, I shan’t discredit 
our establishment.” 

“Still,” said Jenny, with hesitation, 
“it is so nice, so charming, to be able 
to turn a few lines elegantly, if you 
wish. Oh,I would give, give worlds !” 
added she, clasping her hands, “in 
the lonely solitude of my little room, 
to be able to do so. How I envy 
those who have the gift to do so. 
Don’t you, dearest Charlotte?’ 

Charlotte, still scared, said it was 
very pleasant—that is-—— 

“ Ah,” said young Craven, “nothing 
under Milton for Charlotte—the best 
sort or none. Come now, let us get 
in tolunch. Arace girls—fifty yards 
start for you.” And the three shot 
away. 

The two women, left suddenly be- 
hind at the door of the summer- 
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house, looked suddenly in each other’s 
face. Our Jenny’s cheeks had a fine 
fresh colour, and her fine eyes spark- 
led ; the other was pale. 

‘**T am not going in to lunch, dear,” 
said Jenny. ‘I must get some more 
flowers. You will go, of course, and 
join that happy circle. Dear me, 
whata happy lot before you. You re- 
member, in the ‘ Speaker,’ at school, 
‘Happy, happy, happy pair. None 
but the brave,’ &c. He is brave. By 
the way, you won’t be angry, dar- 
ling, if I give you one little bit of 
advice. You know I mean well; but 
it just occurred tome. May I?” 

Charlotte, with her eyes still fixed 
on her, said abruptly, ‘‘ What have 
you to tell me?” 

“You should praise his poetry—in 
fact, every thing he does. Men expect 
it. J was genuine, because I really 
did like it. Oh! they were lovely, 
beautiful verses. It really surprises 
me,” added Jenny, musingly, “ how 
you did not like them. Quite right, 
though, to tell the truth.” 

There was a strange air of .inde- 
pendence in the way Jenny spoke, 
together with a tone of mocking good- 
humour quite unusual with her. The 
other remarked it, and seemed con- 
founded. 

“‘T must go in,” she said, slowly. 

“ Ah! yes,” said Jenny, “I am de- 
taining you. “Good-bye, darling. 
You are not angry? People in my 
situation are always privileged. Do 
you know,” added Jenny, in a half 
whisper, “ I think him charming—so 
gay, so natural. Oh! you will be so 
happy P 

And with a little pert toss of her 
head, Jenny moved away, singing. 
The other, as it were dreaming, looked 
after her long; then suddenly seemed 
to wake up. A quiet, resolved ex- 
po came into her, with one of 
1er old, calm smiles. She walked 
away thoughtfully, but with a firm 
“~s At the end of the walk she 
looked back an instant at Jenny, who 
was stooping, pulling flowers. A 
little, light waggoner’s straw hat de- 
corated Jenny’s little head. No doubt 
she was singing at her task. A strange 
look of quiet scorn came into Char- 
lotte’s face; it was half defiance. 
She had picked up Jenny’s glove. It 
was open battle, with pointed spears. 
No quarter. 
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But they were not done with the 
luckless address “'To Medora” as yet. 
Two days afterwards a stupid house- 
maid, in distress for fuel, found the 
Dorkingshire Conservative drifting 
about as part of the flotsam and jet- 
sam of the drawing-room. It had 
served its turn—local journals were 
not considered precious—and she did 
not know of the splendid treasure it 
contained. Accordingly, “* Medora” 
was resolved into wreaths of curling 
smoke, and floated gently up the 
dining-room chimney. Before long 
the youth had missed his treasure, 
and there was terrible hue-and-cry 
through the house. It could not be 
found ; and housemaid knew not, or 
declined to disclose, what she had 
done. The youth grew moody. The 
loss might be irretrievable, for local 
journals are not kept in stock. Sud- 
denly he remembered there were two 
copies. What had become of the 
second Conservative? Fresh hue- 
and-cry. Up-stairs, down-stairs, and 
even in my lady’s chamber ; when, lo, 
the youth’s own hand delves out from 
among the music in the drawing-room 
the lost journal. We are saved: 
But in the very 


there is great joy. 
heart of the Conservative is a long 
narrow gap, like the embrasure of a 
tower, clearly done with a pair of 


scissors. The precious rhymes “To 
Medora” had been feloniously cut out ! 
The family were out, scattered about. 
The youth, in a great fume, inquired 
of servants—of everybody—but was 
notdispleased. Jenny was in herroom, 
in retreat, working or braiding flowers 
for the waggoner’s straw hat, or 
it might be, praying. A maid came 
to tell her of the outrage, and pre- 
sently entered into the drawing-room 
where the youth was looking vacantly 
through the window in his newspaper. 
Jenny penitent—morally speaking, 
with her hair dishevelled and the 
white sheet of Jane Shore on—she 
would have fallen at the youth’s feet. 
She had been very wrong. She had 
no right to do so—none in the world. 
But where there were two copies she 
thought —no harm —indeed, meant 
no harm. In fact she alone was 
guilty, and there-—there (in trembling 
fingers) was the poem, cut out from 
the Conservatives bosom with Jenny’s 
own little scissors—there—there. 
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Young Craven raised her (morally 
speaking), and really flattered by this 
genuine unaffected homage to his 
work, glowed all over as he conveyed 
his acknowledgments. Harm! there 
was none in the world. He felt it 
really as a great compliment that 
she should appreciate his little verses. 
“Some of these days,’ continued 
young Craven, with an air of wise 
thought, “I mean to collect my little 
trifles into a small volume. Some 
literary people of judgment (i.e. Ed. 
of Dork. Cons.) have strongly advised 
me to this step. You shall certainly 
have an early copy, that is, if you 
will honour me by giving it a place 
among your books.” 

Jenny, overwhelmed by this favour, 
faltered out her acknowledgments. 
Wheels were heard on the gravel 
outside. 

“ Here they are,” she said hurriedly, 
“T must go. I have letters to write ;’ 
and she fluttered away to her room 
again. 

Why must she go? He was con- 
fused and pleased. “What an enthu- 
siast she is,” he said, half aloud, 
“and yet I like these natural cha- 
racters ; something Italian —some- 
thing Spanish about her.” Then he 
thought of Charlotte, who had not 
privily cut them out to paste in her 
album, and ceased to smile. 

At dinner that day the sensible 
girl, who had become of a sudden 
much more earnest in her attentions 
to him, and almost forced in her man- 
ner (which did not suit her), said 
suddenly, “ Well, Charles ; no news 
of the verses. They have ransacked 
the house from top to bottom.” 

“Oh, they were found,” he said care- 
heady. 

“Found,” she said, lighting up ; 
“T am so glad! And where ?’ 

“O, in the drawing-room, I believe, 
among the music.” He looked over 
furtively at Jenny, who was looking 
over furtively too, but dropped her 
eyelids the next second. Charlotte 
saw it. Not only saw but understood 
the whole incident, as though it had 
been told her on the spot. There 
was a secret, or at least a tacit under- 
standing, between them. The sensi- 
ble girl turned = again. Jenny 
was scoring rapidly. 






























































































































































CHAPTER I. 


Never did a brighter summer even- 
ing illume the noble mountains and 
streams, the towns and sea of Attica, 
than that whose declining splendours 
shone upon the festival of the Graces, 
which was held at Athens on the 15th 
of the month Scirrophorion (May). 
The noise and bustle which durin 
the noonday had filled the city had 
subsided—the voices of the youths 
practising in the stadiums, circuses, 
and gymnasiums—the mercantile and 
nautical clamour which had reigned 
from early morning around the two 
ports, Phalereus and Pirzeus, had 
given place to the pleasant hum of 
voices, and the sound of musical in- 
struments in the airy streets and sha- 
dowy temples. The great highway 
leading from the sea to the Acropolis 
was thronged with laughter-loving 
white-garbed crowds of citizens, in- 
termingled with groups of foreigners 
from many countries—Egyptians in 
long linen robes, Thracians in scar- 
let tunics and fur caps, motley ga- 
therings of Asiatics from various re- 
ions of the east, shawled and bearded 

edians, with conical head-dresses ; 
gaily attired Lydians, tall Cappado- 
cians, still retaining the costume of 
their original Scythian plains, the 
skin dresses ornamented with gold ; 
silk and wool merchants from Smyrna 
and Iberia, traders in gold dust from 
Colchis, and others whose barks had 
come laden with corn from Sicily, 
laserpitium from Cyrene, ivory from 
Mauritania, frankincense from Arabia, 
and slaves from many districts. 

As the sun-god oo tm his fiery 
car, declining toward the west, great 
numbers had collected to enjoy the 
clear evening hour on the crest of the 
Acropolis, where many groups, gay, 
sandalled, and crowned with flowers, 
in honour of the festival, paced hither 
and thither beneath the stately 
snowy - pillared walls of its two 
mighty re gen while others, simi- 
larly attired, moved along the pro- 
menades or rested on the low marble 
walls which encompassed the lofty 
citadel, enjoying the splendid view 
which the eminence commanded. To 
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the north-west spread the plain of 
Attica, with its villages, vineyards, 
gardens, and green meadows, inter- 
valled by low rugged elevations which 
reached away to the thymy slopes and 
steep ascents of Mount Hymettus, 
which closed the prospect in that 
direction. To the south spaced the 
blue bay of Salamis dotted with its 
islands; in front, the rugged hilled 
deep-harboured island, its shores 
sprinkled with white towns, bowered 
in foliage. gina to the left, more 
remote ; to the right, more distant 
still, the long line of azure - peaked 
mountains, which formed the spine 
of the Corinthian isthmus—the level 
gleam of its bay dimly visible beyond 
—and dim and gray in the deep south, 
the tortuous ridges of the Pelopon- 
nesus. 

Beneath spread the city, like a 
map, with its narrow streets, open 
stadiums, lofty theatres, statues, pil- 
lars, and other monuments, shining 
in the level splendour from the sea, 
To the west the bright stream, Ilys- 
sus, winding down like a silver thread 
from its Hymettean font, and glitter- 
ing along its course to the bay ; its 
banks lined with pleasant promenades 
of shady plain, pale olive, and full- 
leaved sycamore, dotted here and 
there with small graceful shrines and 
marble altars of rural and other dei- 
ties; and about a mile from the city 
walls, reflecting on its wave the me- 
ditative grove of Academus, through 
whose trees the light strikes upon 
the gymnasium attached, the white 
images of the gods and poets which 
interval its shady recesses, and the 
famous statue of Cupid, whose tute- 
~"Z presence beautifies its entrance. 

he festival of the Graces has com- 
menced. Beneath the shady avenues 
which skirt the river, crowds of the 
youths and maidens of Athens have 
collected, and already the white-robed 
and tunicked trains, garlanded and 
attended by music, are presenting 
their offerings to the three goddesses 
—some placing on the altars osier 
baskets of flowers, rose, violet, and 
amaranth ; some a transparent veil, 
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some a sandal, others a tress of soft 
shining hair, the image of a dimple 
in wax, a little poem—and such like 
fanciful tributes. Then, as each group 
have completed their rites, the at- 
tendant minstrels prelude the altar 
hymn, striking their triangular lyres, 
and the voices of the fair votaries 
mingling in chorus, ascend through 
the serene twilight air. 

Numbers of Athenians and for- 
eigners of both sexes and all ages, 
have arrived to take part in and wit- 
ness the festival, which, terminating 
in dances, is to last the bright night 
long. Many have brought with them 
the materials for feasting, and inter- 
spersed under the trees and by the 
marble fanes, which now glimmer 
whitely along the river banks, stretch, 
crowned with flowers in the long silky 
grasses with piles of fruit, sweet- 
meats, amphoras of wine, and carved 
cups before them. Music undulates 
on the air, laughters resound, and the 
light falls on the snowy robes and 
floating hair of many a sparkling- 
eyed group, wreathed in dances in the 
green spaces between the trees, and 
upon clusters of youths reclined beside 
their wine-skins, waiting to take their 


in the festivities of the night. 
ark! from yonder pale olive bower 
by the spring, the flute-player streams 
forth a prelude in the moonlight, dul- 
cet gay ; and an old Athenian sings in 
his turn a festal verse of Anacreon :— 


“ With temples crowned with roses, 
Here deeply, deeply drink we 
The red wine, softly laughing ; 
While a delicate ankled maiden, 
Waving the whispering thyrsus 
Unto her harp sonorous 
Before us joyous dances; 
And the soft-hair’d minstrel, running 
O’er his reeds with lips sweet breathing, 
Evokes a strain melodious ; 
While golden-haired Cupid, 
And jubilant bright Bacchus, 
And fairest Cytherea, 
Rejoicing, join the revel, 
Delightful to the aged.” 


Hark! again, from yonder grove, 
where the fountain, pulsing in the float- 
ing lustre, mingles its watery cadences 
with the voices of the group of youths 
whorecline, cup-in-hand, feasting with 
a cluster of Athatien maidens, whose 
laps are heaped with pes and 
apples, and looking at the dancers 
anear—one rising and leaning against 
a small pillar, surmounted by a pair 
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of marble doves, laughingly strikes 
his lyre with wine-stained fingers, 
and sings with joyous abandon :— 


“One noon when summer ardent, 
I sat beside my mistress, 
Who, cold as ice in winter, 
Seemed dead unto my passion;— 
Lo! Cupid, passing, ordered 
A bee, then flying near us, 
Upon the mouth to sting me. 
So hitter was the anguish, 
I cried, ‘Oh, cruel Cupid, 
Is not her froward humour 
Enough without this torture ?’ 
Whereon, with pity moved, 
On mine she pressed her red lip, 
To soothe my pain. It vanished. 
Oh, Cupid, shower thy arrows 
As thick as hail upon me, 
If for each wound you give me 
A maiden’s kiss may cure me.” 


Among the many others enjoying 
the pleasures of the festal night are an 
Athenian youth, named Iolaus, and 
his mistress, the beautiful Leriope ; 
the one the son of a famous sculptor, 
whose works in temple and grove 
have long earned the admiration of 
his art-loving fellow-citizens ; the girl 
is the daughter of a painter in the 
island of Cos. Some months before, 
meeting at the theatre of Bacchus, 
during the representation of the 
Antigone of Sophocles, her beauty had 
inspired alike his heart and genius ; 
and meeting from day to day in the 
resorts of Athenian amusement and 
society, a mutual attachment had 
sprung up, which eventuated in their 
being affianced. Having performed 
the usual ceremonies of the evening, 
and joined in the dances of the god- 
desses, they have wandered away from 
the lively crowds to enjoy the once 
intercourse of their hearts in one of 
the least frequented walks by the river 
side. At length, having rambled into 
the comparative solitude which reign- 
ed around the gardens of Academus, 
they paused in the bright moonlight, 
under the statue of Cupid ; and in 
the congenial presence of the god, love 
became the subject of their conversa- 
tion. 

As it happened that day, Iolaus 
had attended a lecture which Plato 
had devoted to this theme; and 
Leriope, having with ful coquetry 
aan ed him to e —o divine = 

efinable passion, looking up wit 
bright eyes the while, he took occasion 
to arrange her garland which he 
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assured herthe wind had discomposed, 
though the night was perfectly calm 
—hesaid—“Ah, who, oh dear one, can 
adequately define or portray the divine 
soul of the universe, the sovereign 
of human hearts, the ruler of the 
gods themselves. Plato speaks elo- 
quently.on the stibject, but it would 
require a god to givefitting expression 
to the celestial inspiration which 
animates the hearts of lovers. Love! 
what is it? The sense of the divine, 
the passion whose source is beauty— 
physical, moral, and intellectual— 
which attracts us to harmonize with 
the being of the beloved one. It is 
the inspirer and creator of all that is 
beautiful and true in poetry, in art, 
in life ; it raises the heart into the 
atmosphere of heaven, uniting heaven 
with earth. But why waste breath 
in attempting to express the unutter- 
able ; enough that we experience 
the inspiration of the divinity, who 
divinely influences human souls dur- 
ing mortal life, and thus perfecting 
being through mutual happiness, by 
possessing us with a feeling so un- 
earthly, affords us the surest pledge of 
immortality.” 

After he had ceased speaking, both 
by a silent inclination knelt beneath 
the statue of Cupid, and offered up 
a whispered prayer, holding each the 
other’s hand; after which, rising they 
pursued their charmed, walk along 
the river bank, sometimes conversing 
on the delightful theme—sometimes 
in happy silence. 

They had not proceeded far from 
the gardens of Academus when sud- 
denly their whispers were interrupted 
by the voices of two sophists who 
sat at a turn of the streain under a 
tree, bya tomb, looking on the bubbles 
floating down the current in the 
moonlight ; and as they paced slowly 
the following fragment of chatreached 
their ears :— 

“ How like a bubble is life,” said 
one ; “a little breath enclosed in a 
form which floats in uncertainty a 
few moments on the stream of time, 
and disappears.” 7 ; 

“ Analogies are dangerous in philo- 
sophy,” returned the other. “ Life is 
not a senseless breath, but a celestial 
inspiration breathed into us by the 
gods—an element eternal as the sun.” 

* You are lapsing into the manner 
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of Plato, yonder,” interrupted his 
companion, drily, pointing to the 
gardens, where the philosopher re- 
sided. 

“ Pooh ! Plato,” said his friend. 
“Mere imagination. For me, I love 
to hold by the anchor of reason, and 
trust to it in the storms of controversy 
and life, more than to the ballastless 
bark in which the famous lecturer 
seeks to guide mankind to happiness. 
But to return to your comparison ;— 
admit that a bubble is composed of 
water and air.” 

“ Granted.” 

“And that each of the elements 
disunited returns to its original source, 
which is a poner substance, and 
hence eternal.” 

“So far I accord.” 

“ Therefore” —— 

At this moment the lovers, who 
had gone beyond hearing distance, 
began to laugh at the old sophists, 
living in their logic, and preposterous- 
ly supposing, being ignorant of love, 
that they knew anything of life ;— 
love, the only element which can give 
existence any value! They both 
exchanged many bright and pleasant 
things fondly, as they returned to the 
city, among groups under similar 
influences, and others wild and joy- 
ously delighted with wine, who still 
in torch-lit circles contended in the 
dances, to decide, according to custom, 
which should longest sustain the 
amusements of the night for the usual 
prize. Reaching the city, at length, 
they went to an seman supper at 
a friend’s house near the Hippodrome, 
where a great feast was given, and 
where, amid songs and recitations of 
poetry, written and extemporized, 
they whiled the night until the pale 
streaks of dawn contending with the 
lamps began to lighten the garland- 
hung chamber. Then Iolaus accom- 
panied Leriope to her residence ; and 
after a tender parting presently reach- 
ed his own house, where, filled with 
happy feelings, he soon slept, the 
dale of the vine around the case- 
ment fallin 


on his still chapleted 
head, and the moonlight streaming 
into the adjoining studio, illumining 


its marble statues—among them that 
which he was shaping of Leriope, on 
which his eyes last rested, ere they 
closed. 
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CHAPTER II. 


AN OLD GREEK SCENE AND ADVENTURE. 


ONE autumn noon, some months after 
the festival of the Graces, Iolaus and 
Leriope, whose marriage was to be 
celebrated in a few days, left the city 
together, purposing to pass the hours 
until sunset in apleasant ramble along 
the southern stretching shores of the 
bay ; bringing with them a little feast 
of grapes, bread, and wine, and a 
couple of scrolls of Greek amatory 
poetry. It was a lovely day when 
they set out, the sun shone brilliantly 
in the clear azure sky, the breath of 
harvest fields and vineyards floated 
agen from the inland, and the 
ue sunny waves, rolling in calm 
luxurious indolence along the sands, 
harmonizing with their pulses, seemed 
to image the happy days before them, 
spreading endlessly, brightened with 
love in the vision of their imagination. 
Sometimes they read as they walked 
some beautiful passage which accord- 
ed with their feelings; sometimes in 
charmed converse rested on the rocks, 
and then again advanced, oblivious of 
the hours, wrapped in the delight of 
mutual intercourse. Already they 
had extended their walk much further 
than they designed, when the day 
suddenly changed, the sky and ocean 
became overshadowed with dim va- 
pour, a chill wind rising from the 
south blew keenly, and, after a little, 
heavy gusts of rain compelled them to 
seek shelter in a cave by the beach. 
Here for a time they rested, looking 
on the weather-changed scene, the 
flying clouds, ragged with rain, the 
sullen stormy-fronted headlands of 
the distant islands, the long ceaseless- 
ly rolling multitudes of white-crested 
billows covering the primeval satur- 
nine disk of the sea, and washing in 
long heaving vibrations to the shore, 
where the great waters swelled and 
followed in groups of threes and fours 
at intervals, flooding .over the jagged 
rocks, rising and exploding in the air 
in tempestuous showers of spray—the 
torrént of fluent white spray regurgi- 
tating through the hollows and dark 
wet interstices of the reefs—the 
masses of discoloured shivering foam- 
drift driven further and further in by 
the advancing tidé,—and listening to 
the dull, deaf, ceaseless hum of the 


horizontal ocean mingling with the 
alternate shock and report of the wild 
seas along the cliff-lined coast, and 
the surging murmur of the billows 
along the stretching sands, misty and 
dim with haze and spray in the over- 
blowing wind. 

Presently the rain descended in 
torrents, the wind fell, the blue levels 
of the sky heralded returning calm, 
and the air cleared ; but in the imter- 
val hours had passed, and it was 
already evening when they bent their 
steps cityward, half unconscious of 
the length to which they had extended 
their walk. Nay, so happy were 
they, that they forbore to hasten 
their return, and proceeded hand in 
hand together, now along the sands, 
now along the skirting grassy upland, 
enjoying the air of the rain-refreshed 
night, and the music of the blue sea. 
over which the star of Venus sparkle 
like a lamp, illuming them on their 


way. 

- they proceeded,. however, the 
sky again grew dark with clouds, and 
they were just about to ascend one of 
the banks above a curve of the shore 
whence they knew they would soon 
reach one of the great roads leading 
to Athens, when they were suddenly 
startled by a glare of yellow light 
proceeding from the point of a little 
promontory before them, and the 
plashing sound of oars. 

The next instant a boat shot rapidly 
towards them ; and the moment it 
struck the sands a number of dark 
figures, with swords and torches in 
their hands, springing upon the beach, 
rushed towards them. A glance 
showed that. they were Egyptian 

irates. Several seized the shrieking 
riope, the remainder overwhelmed 
Tolaus, who, being without arms, was 
unable to resist the numbers which 
encompassed him. The pirates bound 
their arms with cords, and they soon 
found themselves in the bark, ag 
ing out into the sea towards a dark 
vessel which was visible at some 
distance. 

It would be impossible to describe 
the agonizing sensations experienced 
by the lovers at a catastrophe so un- 
expected and so terrible. heir first 
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thought was to throw themselves 
into the sea, and so perish together ; 
but as they communicated this pur- 
pose to each other in a despairing 
whisper, they were overheard by one 
of the Egyptians who understood their 
language, and held fast until they 
reached the vessel: where they were 
presently given to understand that 
their captors did not purpose to de- 
stroy them, but to keep them prison- 
ers until they were ransomed by their 
friends, if they had any ; if not, that 
they were to be sold as slaves. 
Though the ransom demanded was 
extravagant, Iolaus undertook that it 
should be procured at Athens, under 
conditions which should secure their 
safety ; and to this the pirate chief 
was understood to comply. Mean- 
while the sailors raised the sails, and 
the vessel bore out to sea towards a 
rocky, deserted island, where the 
pirates had their stronghold. 

All night the dark vessel surged 
through the ridges of the sea, the 
rowers plying their oars, the sentinels 
holding watch over prow and stern ; 
and all night the pirate captain, with 
his chiefs, caroused in the cabin 
where an abundant feast of meat and 
wine was spread, and whither Iolaus 
and Leriope had been brought on 
their arrival on board. Wild and 
strange was the scene. The cabin was 
crowded with arms’and booty; and 
the pirates, after pouring a libation 
to their god, drank deep from cups of 
gold, chanting barbaric songs in their 
unknown language. At length they 
were conveyed to separate small 
chambers in the prow of the ship, 
and the doors being locked were left 
to while the hours until morning in 
darkness and anxiety. 

Presently, after a brief and broken 
sleep, they were aroused by the 
trampling of the sailors on deck, and 
were conscious that the vessel had 
arrived in port. Then the doors were 
opened ; and, guarded by a number 
of sailors, they were placed in a boat, 
and conveyed to the shore of a rocky 
island, where it appeared the pirates 
had erected several huts in a narrow 
ravine running from the bay, from 
which they were hidden by its gray 
overhanging cliffs. Here each of them 
were allotted a domicile ; and after 
food for the day was given them, they 
were permitted to ramble about to- 
gether, guarded by six or seven of the 
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armed crew. After being informed 
that on the day following the vessel, 
after being unloaded, would sail again 
for a point of the coast at some dis- 
tance from Athens, whither an emis- 
sary, bearing a letter from Iolaus, was 
to proceed to procure their ransom, 
under conditions to the effect that 
should he not return within a spe- 
cified time with the sum proposed, 
or be retained by the authorities, that 
Iolaus and Leriope were to be sold to 
the slave merchants of the Euxine, 
whither, it appeared, the pirate vessel 
was next destined to sail. 

The day was —_ by the lovers 
in comparative happiness, thus illu- 
minated by the hope of returning to 
Athens, but not without anxiety. Of- 
ten ascending the barren steeps, they 
strained their eyes across the sea in 
expectation of signalling some vessel ; 
but though several appeared, they 
pursued their course at a distance, 
and’ darkness fell; and, again sepa- 
rated, they were confined in their re- 
spective huts. After a prayer to the 
gods of the night, they slept. Outside, 
@ group of pirates kept guard, drink- 
ing by the watch-fires. 

Next morning they were aroused 
by a great clamour of voices and an 
unwonted tumult among the pirates. 
They found the doors of their huts 
open, and issuing forth they beheld 
the entire crew hastening toward the 
shore, whither, having followed them, 
they saw them embark and reach the 
vessel, where they hurried hither and 
thither, the rowers seating themselves 
on the benches, the remainder assem- 
bling in arms onthe decks, as though 
preparing for action. 

Astonished at the sudden depar- 
ture of their captors, who had already 
put to sea, Iolaus and Leriope quickly 
ascended a rock from which they 
could gain a prospect of the ocean. 
Nor was it long until they understood 
the cause of an event so unexpected ; 
for lo! at no great distance, an Athe- 
nian vessel of war, with decks glitter- 
ing with armed soldiers, and a shield 
suspended from the mast, the signal 
of an approaching engagement, ap- 
peared rapidly bearing down upon 
the pirate vessel. Then, after a little, 
having come alongside, the rowers 
furled the oars, grappling irons were 
thrown out, andasea-fight commenced. 
First they heard the barbaric cry of 
the pirates as they rushed into the 
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fight, then followed a long silence, 
during which nothing was seen but 
the — of arms, the glitter of 
swords and spears, the rush and 
struggle of the combatants. The 
pirates evidently fought with des- 
perate courage; but before the or- 
ganized valour of superior numbers, 
they were, after a time, surrounded 
and cut to pieces, and one by one 
hurled into the sea, whose waves, 
around both vessels, were thickly 
strewn with floating corses. The 
Egyptian captain, easily distinguished 
by his arms, was the last to fall; and, 


when transfixed by a number of al 


spears, he sunk on the bloody decks, 
a victorious cheer rising from the sol- 
diers announced the termination of 
the battle. 

Filled with mingled emotions at 
the scene, and rejoicing at the chance 
of Sree Tolaus ascended a cliff 
from which his figure could be easily 
seen by the Athenian crew,—waved a 
scarf, and by his gestures, invited 
them to send a boat to the shore ; and 
after a little they had the happiness 
of seeing a. barge full of armed men 
oafing to the shore; where, havin 
landed, and Iolaus having sauiiaiel 
them with the circumstance of their 
seizure by the pirates, they willingly 
offered to carry them back to Athens ; 
where, after a swift voyage, they ar- 
rived at sunset ; and where, the news 
of the adventure having rapidly spread 
through the town, bands of citizens 
attended with music, and scatterin: 
flowers in their path, accompanie 
them to their homes. 

The marriage of Iolaus and Leriope 
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took place a few days after their re- 
turn to Athens. As the sun rose, the 
bride and bridegroom, in rich robes 
of purple and mingled gold, with 
wreathed brows, followed by a long 
train of white-vestured maidens, their 
chapleted hair floating on their 
shoulders, and companies of . friends, 
proceeded to the temple of Juno, 
where the ceremonial was performed, 
after each had dedicated a lock of 
hair to Cupid. While the sacrifices 
were being made, a pair of doves— 
happiest of omens—were seen to 
enter the shrine and hover over the 
tar. 

The day was occupied in the usual 
customs and amusements attendant 
on the occasion; and in the evening, 
as Hesperus rose, Leriope and Iolaus 
proceeded in a chariot to his mansion, 
through streets strewed with blossom: 
and attended by a joyous company 0: 
torch-bearers. Flowers and perfumes 
were showered on them from all sid 
music and happy laughter gladdenec 
their way until they arrived at the 
bridegroom’s house ; where, on enter- 
ing, a cornucopia of fruits were show- 
ered on their heads in the illuminated 
aula, through which they passed to 
the banqueting chamber, where the 
feast, the song, and dance winged the 
jocund hours until midnight; when 
the group of maiden minstrels, chaunt- 
ing the Hymeneal song, entered. The 
greatest gaiety reigned in Athens 
that night, and wime flowed, and 
wit sparkled, and melody resounded 
through the air until the rose clouds 
in the blue eastern dusk announced 
the dawn. 


SONNET. 


SHAKSPEARE. 


UNRECOGNISED he died, the god who gave 
To man a spirit-sphere of power and light, 
A heavenly nature’s priceless heritage, 
A mighty orb of influence, sweet and sage, 
y 


That, slow 


risen from the centuried night, 


Illumes the wide world from his lonely grave. 
Now o’er the everlasting universe 


His soul sits throned : his giant 


ping brain 


Girdling the world as with a golden chain ; 
A king of art, from out whose various verse 
The lines of strength and beauty ever break, 


Sinewed or soft, rugged or rose 
In facile touches rendering amain 


and meek,— 


The hand of Hercules or Helen’s cheek. 
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Amone those things for which times 
are set apart in the proverbs of the 
wise Jewish king, and of which none 
are essentially sinful in themselves, 
are classed those motions of the limbs 
to which we have given the name of 
“dancing,” and which seem to have 
been affected by the ot of all the 
countries ever peopled by Adam’s 
race. When the design of writing 
this article first presented itself, we 
applied to an early rural friend, once 
a sporting youth, but now pursuing 
a sober avocation in sober mood, for 
arenes reason for ete, 
versal propensity in young people to 
twist dnd fling their limbs about, as 
if they wished to kick them off in the 
manner of moulting lobsters. After 
being kept in suspense for a long 
week, we received a note from him 
to the unsatisfactory purport that he 
had nearly forgotten what youthful 
impulses were; that he sometimes 
doubted whether he had ever danced 
or hurled, and that if he had, he 
could not at present imagine the mo- 
tives that induced him thereto ; and 
that in order to oblige me, he had at 
last taken the thought of consulting 
the learned work of Mynheer Van 
Slécdchius, of Helvoetsluys, on the 
subject. It is called “De Hominis 
affectibus mysticis quibusdam, Trac- 
tatus,”’ and is or ought to be quoted 
by the sage chronicler of Manhattan, 
the undying Knickerbocker. Of the 
thousand and one reasons adduced 
by that profound naturalist, he said 
he souk only trouble me with the 
last two ; some of the others, such as 
“spiral agitations” of the nerves, and 
an excess of the lubricating oil in 
contact with the joints, not being 
considered of sufficient weight. These 
two were—love of the society of their 
kind, and impatience of bodily repose. 

So much being comfortably ar- 
ranged, we can now proceed to the 
frequency of night-dances, of Sunday- 
afternoon-dances, and of lessons given 
in dancing, when we were young, and 
had only heard of the dangers of 
Dublin from regular carriers, and 
farmers who once or twice in their 
lives had measured the way from 
beyond Bunclody to the top of Tal- 


lacht Hill. The reader is not to sup- 
pose that they advanced no further 
north ; but there they paused to gaze 
on the rich farms and demesnes of 
the flat counties of Dublin and Meath; 
on the sea, from Lambay-Isle to Bray- 
Head, and beyond both ; on the penin- 
sula of Howth; on the canopy of 
smoke over the mysterious city, and 
the few spires that sometimes suc- 
ceeded in piercing this covering. It 
is worthy of envy—the state of mind 
of the young country boy, coming up 
to a “situation” in the city, as he 
sits on a big stone beside the hill- 
track, and yazes down on this delight- 
ful prospect, on a fine, sunny day in 
autumn or late spring. Delightful 
city-life is before him. He is incre- 
dulous of its poverty, its sorrows, its 
head-aches and its heart-aches. This, 
however, is no better than a digres- 
sion. 

Very determined was the character 
of the faces set against the exercise 
by nearly all the Roman Catholic 
chterniia and some heads of familiés. 
Not that they were intolerant of re- 
laxation on the part of the boys and 
girls, or supposed any evil inherent 
in the capering of the young fellows’ 
legs more or less vehement, or the 
shuffling of the girls’ pumps, half con- 
cealed by their long petticoats ; but 
Ort aaa were hereby given for 
walking and talking with undesirable 
sweethearts, or sitting behind the as- 
sembly in unedifying proximity ; and 
it would be hard to light on a youth- 
ful gathering without finding a few 
disreputable individuals, whose so- 
ciety would not more prudently be 
avoided. 

A Sunday-dance would be occa- 
sionally held on a green beside the 
Thubber Gal, or Thubber Dherg, near 
the village, or in the grassy circle of 
the old rath; and these were com- 

aratively harmless. But the shee- 
teen owner would have his barn- 
floor or his paddock also at. the dis- 
posal of the pleasure-hunters, and 
thereby get rid of his doctored beer 
and whiskey; and very calamitous 
sometimes would be the consequences 
of these re-unions, However indul- 
gent the priest might be to a meeting 
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between “neighbours’ children” in 
the big kitchen or barn of a farmer 
on a Sunday evening, with the heads 
of the family looking on from the 
tough old-fashioned’arm-chairs of hard 
oak, or straw and briar, or occasionally 
lending their own old feet to the in- 
crease of the hilarity, they never would 
tolerate the proceedings of the schem- 
ing bonifaces. If they came, either 
by chance or design, on one of these 
ale-house gatherings, and a general 
dispersion did not ensue on their ap- 
pearance while yet a field or two 
away, their riding-whips soon proved 
an effective wltima ratio, 

To many a happy and careless son 
and daughter of the country, dancing 
came as easy as reading and writing 
to those primitive folk that lived in 
the reign of good King Dogberry ; 
but teachers, both of deportment, 
steps, and figures, were not wanting 
to the dull arfé consequential portion 
of society. Four of these abide in our 
recollection as ruling in the barony 
of Bantry and the Duffrey from 1810 
to 1820; but some of them had flour- 
ished long before, for they were lan- 
tern-jawed, bald-headed veterans at 
that period. Mr. Cheevers was a 
tall, athletic man; but Mr. Tench 
much excelled him in grand words 
and “gentility,” though smaller in 
size, and not so springy in action. 
Tench had seen foreign parts, for a 
visit to Dublin was noted among the 
fasti of his career, and had a happy 
way of putting down derogatory ob- 
servations directed at him. Having 
on one occasion dipped rather deeply 
into the punch-jug, and continuing 
to pour out eloquence not very intel- 
ligible or very interesting to his com- 
pany, one of them plucked up courage 
to such a pitch as to say, “ Mr. Tench, 
you are a great talker.” “ No, sir,” 
said the offended professor; “I am 
not a talker—I am a speecher.” 

It was once our good fortune to 
partake of tea and hot-cake at the 
same table with a professor that 
might have been own-brother to Mr. 
Tench, and if he derived any benefit 
from that social meal it was an ex- 
traordinary fact. To show his supe- 
riority to the rough male sex that 
surrounded the table, he scarcely 
did a thing during the whole time of 
breakfast but press the mistress of 
the house to this or that portion of 
the flat cake, divided while hot from 
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the griddle, and the inner surfaces 
furnished with butter. ‘“ She wasn’t 
eating anything—would she allow 
him to help her to this nice crispy 
bit of hot-cake? She was taking no 
tea at all—would she have another 
spoonful of sugar? Might he have 
the pleasure of helping her to a little 
more of that delicious French cream 
(whiskey)? Maybe her cheer was a 
leetle too near the fire. He hadn’t 
seen so nice a diaper pattern on any 
teeblecloth for a month of Sundays. 
He was sure she took only two cups— 
would he have the pleasure of lifting 
the kittle for her? She hardly ate 
a smite of breakfast,” &c., &c., &c., 
and so on, till the poor woman could 
not decide whether she should laugh 
or ery, so vigorously did he urge her 
to “make no strange” in her own 
house. 

The teacher of dancing, when about 
to commence a quarter's compels 
serenaded, in company wit is 
violinist, a district of eight or ten 
square miles, and summoned the 
boys and girls of a townland to meet 
at some central farmstead, cheered 
their spirits with some gratuitous 
jigs and reels, and while their minds 
were gay, made out his list for the 
ensuing quarter of nine nights, each 
pupil to pay “a thirteen ” to himself 
and a tester (sixpence halfpenny) to 
the fiddler. A compass of four or 
five townlands thus completely filled 
the list of his disposable week nights, 
allowing Saturday for rest. 

At last, the evening big with the 
hopes and fears, and expectations of 
many, arrived ; supper was disposed 
of at an early hour, and the barn was 
tidied up. If there were any sheaves 
left, they composed a compact shass 
in the end, and the long ladder, strewn 
with straw, resting on stones, or other 
supports, lay along the wall for the 
accommodation of the young women 
when not employed on the floor. 
There was a seat for the fiddler, and 
penape a couple of chairs for the 

armer and his wife, or any other 
honoured character, at the end of the 
lange apartment opposite the shass 
and some candles in sconces fastene 

to the walls, at fitting intervals, shed 
light on the business of the evening. 

The young women on arriving, if 
familiar with the family, first made a 
visit to the big kitchen, paid their 
respects to the vanithee and her old 
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man, had a few words with the young 
people, and deposited bonnet and 
shawl, or cloak, as it might be, on 
settle or dresser-seat, or perhaps the 
bed of the daughter or daughters of 
the house, and after some mutual 
inspection, and touches at each other’s 
hair, and adjusting the combs at the 
baek of the head, entered the barn in 
procession. If Mr. Tench had ar- 
rived, each lady made the best courtesy 
in her possession to that model of 
deportment, and then repaired to the 
long seat described. The master was 
most careful to return each lady’s 
salute, feet in first. position, cap 
pressed to waistcoat, and body bent. 
The cap was fashioned of skin of 
some kind, of a shining greyish colour, 
tinged with brown, ot had a peak. 
So I remember it. As to the rest, 
Mr. Tench sported a tight knee- 
breeches, white stockings, turn-pumps, 
and a swallow-tail coat. The fiddler, 
Shamus Bowes, was lame of one leg, 
weak in an arm, and the forefinger 
of the poor man’s left hand was muti- 
lated by an accident from a reaping 
hook, and thus disfigured, it fre- 
quently embarrassed the fingering. 
The young men, as they entered, 
saluted the master, with hats off, but, 
except while each was receiving the 
lesson, he remained covered or un- 
covered, as he pleased. If he laid his 
hat aside, he might have some diffi- 
culty in lighting on it again, so many 
changes occurred during the evening. 
At first there was great staidness 
of behaviour, even on the part of those 
who were known as bucks, or regular 
frequenters of ale-houses and tents of 
fairs. The young girls were par- 
ticularly silent and attentive to all Mr. 
Tench’s motions and little speeches, 
as they sat with their silk or cotton 
handkerchiefs modestly covering neck 
and bosom, and their braided hair 
turned up at the back of the head, 
and kept in its place by the genuine 
or mock tortoise-shell comb. Some 
of the better-looking of the rustic 
beauties, favoured . this classic 
style of wearing the hair, had some- 
thing of the air of Calypso, or 
Penelope, or Andromache, or other 
Heathen fine lady or goddess, as we 
find them in picture and statue. It 
may bea ae of earlyimpressions 
that we still prefer the bodkin or the 
comb to the chenille net. Irish wo- 
men ought to sympathise with us in 
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this respect. The lady who, rich and 
rare, traversed Munster unmolested 
in the days of King Brian, was 
habited as Andromeda before ‘her 
exposure on the rock. 
efore the commencement of the 
lessons the professor would occasion- 
ally make a little speech—he was 
partial to the sound of his own voice 
on such occasions—and it generally 
took some such form as the following : 
—“ Now, ladies and gentlemen, I ex- 
ect. the eee attention to these 
essons, which, I must tell you, you 
are favoured in getting, I suppose 
you all admired, more than once, how 
gracefully the gentlemen of Castle- 
boro’ and Mr. Blacker walk and bow, 
and how they do be at their ease, while 
the likes of ourselves would not know 
which leg to stand on, or to keep our 
hands easy, or getting into. a fluster 
when they are speaking to us. Well, 
what’sthe reason? They were learned 
to mind their positions, and hold 
themselves in gentlemanly attitudes, 
and dance when they were young. 
And see the way the world goes. A 
andher of a city Peer will get 
fis guinea, where I, that might learn 
them conceited scoggins both steps 
and deportment, is hard set to make a 
thirteen. Mr. Breen, if you can’t 
keep your hands out of your breeches 
pocket, saving the leedies’ presence, 
we must get a pair of bags made for 
them.” (General titter and laughter.) 
“So, as I was animadverting, pay at- 
tention to these nine lessons, and you 
will be inculcated to stand before Mr. 
Carew or Mr. Blacker, or any mister, 
or lord, or juke of the land, with 
aise, air, and modesty, and needn’t be 
scratching your head, nor shuffling 
your feet, nor keep weaving with your 
fingers. And when we have the May- 
boys, or the Rinka Fadha, or the 
harvest home in the big kitchen at 
the castle, and when the young 
masther pays Miss Mary Curran 
there, or Miss Peggy Neil, or any 
other of the leedies present, the ho- 
nour of being her partner in ‘Tatther 
Jack Walsh,’ or the ‘Humours of 
Ballycarney,’ or any of the honourable 
adies, his sisters, does Mr. Brian 
Roche or Mr. Mick Fitcharris (c¢ for z) 
the felicity of touching his rough paw 
with her silky fingers, you won’t feel 
as if you wished to drop asunder, or 
sink a mile or two down thro’ the, 
flags. No; pay the most puc 
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attention to my instruction, and you 
will feel as easy, contemplatious, and 
careless, when you're running country 
dances, or going through petticoatees 
and coatylongs with the Quality, as 
if it was the next neighbour's child 
you had for your partner. Now, Miss 
Oonah Quigley, will you please to 
stand up there forenenst me till we 
begin to get through our evening’s 
work. You have only one night or 
so in the week, and its only a relaxa- 
tion and holiday’s amusement to you, 
while I’m five nights working away, 
and talking, and putting stupid legs 
through their facings, and all for 
thirteen pence a quarter. The other 
day I was passing Tottenham Green 
—yous all heard of ‘ Tottenham in 
his boots’*—and the squire was at 
the gate, ruralising with Mr. Lee, of 
Rosegarland, and he stopped myself 
to have an oration with me for a long 
half hour ; and when I was walking 
away, after saluting the gentlemen in 
my highest style—‘There Lee,’ says 
he ; wasn’t it odd that he only called 
him short by his name, while he 
addressed me in full length, by the 
appellation of Mister Tench? ‘ Lee,’ 
says he, ‘it’s seldom we perceive merit 
appreciated. There ought to be a 
statute of brazen ;’ brazen, I think, is 
what hesaid. I know it wasn’t brass 
—‘a brazen statute,’ says he, ‘raised 
to that genteel man in the Maudlin 
of Ross, or the Bull-Ring of Wexford, 
or the Market House of Enniscorthy.’ 
Any how, self-praise is no commenda- 
tion. Miss Oonah, please stand di- 
agonally in that corner, with full breast 
and empty stomach (we cite his ¢psis- 
sima verba) ; you may let your purty 
left arm lie this way across your 
handkerchief, and your right palm 
cover the back of your left hand. 
Now look at me, and never mind 
whether the fongs of your pumps be 
loose or not. First position. Stand 
with your feet at an angle of eighty 
or ninety degrees.” Oonah’s eyes 
opened wide at this. “ Never mind ; 
fluxions isn’t learned in country 
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schools for a good reason the masters 
have. This is what I want’—action 
suited to the word. Oonah essayed 
the pose, but persisted in keeping her 
head bent, in order to judge of her 
success. “Heads up, and as you 
were, Miss Qonah. That will do. 
Be as much at your aise as if you 
were looking at the hens and turkey- 
cocks meandering on the dunghill. 
Position No. 2. Throw out right foot, 
point toe, right heel to middle of left 
foot--so. Ah, your right foot is next 
the door.” “ Master, I put the same 
foot as yourself.” ‘ Miss Oonah, the 
next time you look at your comely 
face in the glass, the right eye in the 
mirror will be opposite the left one in 
your head. Zhigin Thu (do you 
understand ?)” Every one laughed ex- 
cept Oonah’s sweetheart and brother. 

he standing positions being got 
through well or ill, Mr. Tench next 
proceeded to instruct his pupil in the 
moving ones. Oonah holding herself 
in the second position, he pronounced 
in a loud, abrupt fashion, “ Puzzé,” 
and thereupon, commencing with the 
right foot, she marched two steps in 
that direction. On his pronouncing 
“ Puzzét’t (Poussette), she brought her 
feet into the position for a curtchy, 
and made it accordingly. “Lépuzzet” 
(Repoussette) was the next order; on 
which she made one step backwards 
in the direction of her original posi- 
tion, and repeated the courtesy, and 
so the mere standing and walking 
operations were over. 

All this was very plain sailing in- 
deed, compared with the acquisition 
of the steps, of which there were 
about six or seven varieties, includ- 
ing cover the buckle, heel and toe, 
the side step, the pushing step, up- 
set and curl (spring and flourish). 
In one the mastery consisted in stand- 
ing on the toes, and bringing alter- 
nately the sole of one foot over the 
ee of the other, in the quickest 
possible time. In another the fronts 


of the insteps were wy oe Bure owe 
ac 


into contact with the of the 


* The Tottenham of 1801, hearing, while riding out, that there was to be a division 
of the house in College Green, on the subject of the union, momentarily expected, turned 
his horse's head to Dublin, rode seventy miles without stop or stay, forced the consign at 
the parliament-house door, and in his soiled clothes and mud-bespattered boots, recorded 


his vote against the union. 


+ Mr. Tench and his instructors had received corrupt forms of ancient terms. The 
country practice of late days was the tradition of dancing once performed in courts. 
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legs. In the ordinary forward move- 
ment the front soles at a greater or 
less angle with each other, vigor- 
ously passed over the ground, the 
right coming immediately after and 
under the left one for some distance, 
and then taking the lead, and the 
peculiar twist of the body undergoing 
a change at the same time. 

The favourite “step” in hornpipes 
consisted of a vigorous high shove of 
the foot in the air, a heavy slap on 
the floor, followed by three insignifi- 
cant double beats, and then the pass- 
ing over the duty to the other foot. 
Then the side steps similar to the 
chassées in quadrilles must not be for- 
gotten, in which, while the feet shuf- 
tled to the right, the body swayed to 
the left. The forward step and the 
sets to partners in modern quadrilles 
were not known in their present slow 
style, nor would they have been prac- 
ticable in the rapid movements of our 
rustic performers. 

Girls and boys learned the same 
steps, the only difference in practice 
consisting of the shorter and less lofty 
character of the steps when practised 
by the women kind. The sole of the 
virl’s slipper was never removed be- 
yond hon inches from the floor, 
while her partner, by way of variety, 
would give an occasional kick, as high 
as his shoulder. 

Shamus’s repertory embraced in 
perfection only two tunes of rather 
vulgar titles, It could not be expect- 
ed that in any genteel assembly a 
lady could hear her cavalier call for 
Cabbage and Pork, or Laugh and be 
Fat, and outlive the indignity. These 
were, indeed, all that he could play 
with satisfaction to the feet of his 
patrons. But he was helpless, and 
well known, and there could be no 
assembly without the presence of 
three’ or four young fellows who, 
though unable to extract any infor- 
mation from a written or printed stave 
of music, were capable of playing 
with effect all the dance tunes known 
inthecountry. The general rule was, 
that poor Shamus’s music, becoming 
intolerable after the first half hour or 
so, Darby Browne, or Mogue Ryan, 
or Watt Doyle of the Wood, or 
Michael-Dunne, or one of the thirteen 


Blanches, would voluntarily. relieve 
= Bowes, and he himself be re- 
ieved in turn by another amateur. 

Now we proceed to the application 
of the steps to simple figures. The 
fiddler playing his best known air, 
and the pupil standing as far as the 
clear space allowed from the master, 
danced forward till they nearly met, 
the scholar making use of the steps 
lately learned. He then returned to 
his place with backward steps, still 
facing the teacher, and repeated the 
operation a couple of times. Then 
Mr. Tench cried out, “ Variate,” and 
he proceeded to exhibit steps differ- 
ent from those he had just danced. 
He then chasséed to right and left, 
“Capé” being the direction given by 
the teacher, to whom his science had 
come in the mode fashionable among 
the Druids. 

The time devoted to getting through 
this programme depended on the 
number of pupils to be taught in the 
course of the evening. If the number 
was comparatively large there were 
but few repetitions, and the pupils 
were directed to practise hard Clee 
the next gathering. And now the 
reward awaiting on docile and active 

ouths and maids was at hand. Mr. 

ench selecting the damsel he delight- 
ed to honour, led her out on the floor, 
and presented a favoured youth as 
her companion in a jig.* 

So Martin, getting right heel into 
the hollow of left foot, and failing two 
or three times, at last succeeded in 
doing the right thing, in so far as 
holding his hat not very ungrace- 
fully in his right hand, and apply- 
ing his left palm to the middle 
button of his waistcoat, and making 
a nondescript bow. Nancy did not 
find it altogether so difficult to la 
the palm of her right hand on the bac 
of her left, which rested upon her 
ped silk kerchief, and drawing back 

er right foot, make a respectable 
courtesy. The next operation requir- 
ed some ingenuity and exercise, to 
lease the not - easily - pleased Mr. 
ench. The lady’s arm forming a 
certain oblique angle from choutiag 
to knuckles (the vertex being the el- 
bow joint), and the fingers again pro- 
jecting in the line of grace from the 


* Sometimes there were two couples on the floor dancing the same jig, but not inter- 


lacing the figures of them in any way. 
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same knuckles were extended grace- 
fully, and somewhat inclining to the 
left, the palm looking towards the 
floor, and Martin with head and body 
bent, and right leg extended, applied 
his palm to hers ; and now no earthly 
obstacle intervened between the happ 
ir, and that most exhilarating of all 
armless exercises, the execution of 
an [rish jig. 

Shamus’s locum-tenens struck up 
ajig air, and Martin and Nancy, hand- 
in-hand, his right grasping her left, 
footed the four sides of the square 
area—say in the directions north, 
west, south, east—till they were again 
on the spot from which they had 
started ; then, without pause, they 
made a circuit in a contrary direction. 
On again arriving at the point of de- 
parture, they proceeded down the 
centre to near the farther side, and 
there balancéed to each other ; then 
Martin, taking Nancy’s left hand in 
his right, they made a revolution, and 
with a change of hands, another re- 
volution in an opposite sense ; then 
taking both hands, mutually clasped, 
they made a final whirl. Martin now, 
to adopt the recondite meaning of 
the ballet, finding his admiration of 
his partner diminish, or his suspicion 
of her truth increase, retired back- 
ward, his face expressive of regret, 
as who should say—“And is she then 
false to her vows?” Having got as 
far from her as the assembly or the 
wall permitted, and seeing her pre- 

ring to pursue him, and so reclaim 
his lost affection, he gallantly and 
considerately advanced to meet her 
half-way. Neither being satisfied 
with the expression of the other’s 
face on coming close, they mutually 
retreated. Another attack of tender 
remorse brought them once more to- 
gether, to meet with renewed disap- 
pointment. Grown wiser this time, 
as soon as they had reached their re- 
spective positions, they variated, and 
then chasséed (capéd in the master’s 
phraseology) right and left, to give 
themselves time each to carefully con- 
template the state of the inward 
feelings portrayed on the coun- 
tenance of the dear being opposite. 
The result being satisfactory, they 
advanced once more ; but experience 
having introduced some caution, they 
balancéed for a few moments—how 

riate the expression !—before 
committing theniselves, and even then 





there was some cautious experiment- 
ing. With right hands—those far- 
thest from the heart—they made a 
cautious twirl. Confidence having 
increased, the hands nearest the seat 
of affection grasped each other, and 
in the revolution then and there 
made in an opposite direction, the 
initiated might see the coming be- 
trothal foreshadowed. Making the 
final round in Hymen’s name, with the 
four hands firmly clasped, while Mr. 
Tench, representing the Flamen of 
that purple-hued god, pronounced 
the mystic word, “ Rigadoon,” by 
way of blessing, they faced him, side 
by side, and greeted him lowly. As 
in the theatre, the lovers just made 
happy, and fronting the audience, 
hand-in-hand, go their separate ways 
with the utmost coolness as soon as 
the curtain descends ; so Martin and 
Nancy saw no more of each other, i.<., 
exchanged not a word after he had 
conducted her to her seat of straw- 
covered ladder-rungs. During the 
rapid exercise Nancy occasionally 
clapped one hand on her well-deve- 
loped hip, a circumstance which Tench 
was obliged to tolerate, his instruc- 
tions being that the arms should hang 
gracefully by the side. He entirely 
discouraged the flinging of these limbs 
about, or flourishing them on a level 
with the head. He had occasion to 
check Martin more than once for such 
transgressions. 

Another pair were called out, and 
the same process was repeated. For 
the sake of readers ignorant of the 
social aspect of country life in the 
Pale half a century since, we supply 
the names of some of these breath- 
taking jigs, which required a fine ear 
and great exertion in the very rapid 
movements of the limbs necessary to 
correspond with the short, quick time 
to which the tunes were played. We 
regret that they were not favoured 
with names somewhat more eupho- 
nious. yids 


“Off she goes Follow me up to 
Carlow,” “Rock road,” “Mipers of 
Wicklow,” “Tipsy house,” “Humours 
of Glynn,” “Jig Polthogue,” “Cumu- 
lum,” “Bury my Wife, and dance on 
the top of her,” “Moll in the Wad,” 
and Shamus’s two standard tunes al- 
ready named. 

Dancing four-hand reels was the 
next exercise in the order of the 
evening. Thesuccessful performances 
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in the mad jig dances were more ad- 
mired, and received more applause, 
not by clapping of hands, or stamping 
of feet—modes of approbation un- 
known in Tomanearly, or Tinnock, 
or Forrestalstown, but by pleased 
murmurs, or shouts of “Hurroo for 
Nancy,” or “Hurroo for Martin.” 
But the reel admitting of two addi- 
tional performers, had more of a com- 
fortable domestic spirit about it. 

Two young men and their partners 
stood in a circle holding hands, and 
at the conclusion of Shamus’s prelude, 
footed it round till they were again 
in their original places. At the first 
bar of the second part away they 
went again in an opposite direction. 
Then the men, joining their right 
hands in the centre, and the women 
imitating them, another revolution 
was mad, followed by one contrari- 
wise, the left hands being connected. 
The next move was a change of 
places between the men and a return 
to the old ground, accompanied by a 
corresponding movement on the part 
of the women. This cross-fire had a 
very good effect when neatly executed. 
They then passed round, giving right 
hand to first person met, jeft hand to 
second, &c., till, after describing two 
circles, they arrived at home again. 
Each man now facing his partner, 
went through the regular advances, 
retreats, variates, side-steps, sets to, 
&c., till the “ hooking” impulse set 
them at work in that direction. They 
varied this exercise by the men tak- 
ing right hands in the middle, and 
changing places, and then giving left 
hands, and recovering their own 
ground. They then looked on while 
the women executed a similar ma- 
neeuvre. The finale was the taking 
of hands, and bowing or courtesying 
to opposite partners, and then the 
forming of a line, and saluting the 
dancing-master. 

Every individual in the group, 
sensible of being under the eyes of 
his three fellow-labourers, as well as 
those of the surrounding crowd, ex- 
erted him or herself to the utmost to 
execute the steps, and go through 
the figures in good style. Animal 
magnetism also did its office in ex- 
citing spirit, and emulation, and 
gaiety, and all were momentarily 
sorry when the reel was over. Let 
not the frequenters of more refined 
reunions wonder if we suspect that 
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the enjoyment of a reel by its four 
performers, face to face, and sympa- 
thizing with each other, exceeds very 
considerably that of my Lord Dun- 
dreary and his partner listlessly walk- 
ing a quadrille. 

A reel-of-three was gone through, 
something in the style of a jig, but to 
slower time, one performer standing 
inactive in the rear, and displacing 
the one immediately before him at 
the proper time. At points in the 
dance the three were engaged in per- 
forming evolutions which they were 
pleased to call the figure of 8. 

These are the names of some of 
the tunes to which reels were crossed 
and rounded :—“ The breeze that 
shakes the barley,” “ Humours of 
Ballycarney,” “Miss Johnson’s Reel,”’ 
“Miss M‘Leod,” “ What the Devil 
ails you,” “ Bang it up,” “Over the 
bridge to Peggy,” “ Humours of Inis- 
tioge,” “ Devil's dream,” “The ship 
full rigged,” ‘“‘ The Soldier’s joy.” 

In many cases the owner of the 
barn, objecting to his daughters being 
taught steps and deportment before 
so many witnesses, would have Mr, 
Tench and his minstrel during the 
day to instruct them, and perhaps the 
children of some intimate neighbour, 
In the evening they might be allowed 
to act the part of spectators for some 
limited time, and perhaps join in a 
reel when the lessons came to an end. 

Some stripling, from fourteen to 
seventeen, would be sure to enter the 
hall of dancing on sufferance. Hig 
ee not throw away ls. 74d. 

rish, on having him learned that 
useless and nonsensical exercise. It 
would be fitter for him to mind his 
“Euclid” or his “Jackson’s Book- 
keeping.” “ And be this stick in me 
hand” (mater loguitur), “if youax your 
father or me again for dance-money, 
I'll go every step o’ the road to Clock: 
bawn school, and ax your master if 
he has nothing to do for you. Dance, 
indeed! will Mr. Sparrow, of Innis- 
corfy, ax you, when your father takes 

ou into town to be a clerk under 

im, if you wor larned to cover the 
buckle or cut heel and toe? Dance, 
indeed! Devil dance the first Geo- 
chach that ever found it out!” 

Our friend, Ned, being thus unable 
to enrol himself among the paying 
few, was obliged to content himself 
with the inactive lot of a spectator 
under difficulties. Such a gorsoon 
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could not get a position next the area 
left for' the performance. So” occa- 
sionally he got glimpses from the un- 
steady “shass-top” or between the 
sides or the legs of the favoured young 
men; and it is a fact that some of 
the best dancers in the baronies of 
Bantry, Scarawalsh, and Shelmalier 
had picked up the art in this uncom- 
fortable manner. 

It happened one day, that Ned, a 
spectator of this type, was minding 
his mother’s cows in a field partially 
sown With corn, and the daughter of 
Bill Doyle, a near neighbour, was at 
a similar employment in the next 
~ field, and nothing but a furze-covered 
earthen fence (ditch, in country par- 
lance) between them. 

“Ah, then, Ned, would you just 
come over the ditch, and tache us a 
few of them steps you saw at Paddy 
Devereux’s last night ?’ 

“ Faith, an’ I won’t. If my mother 
or father found me out o’ the field, 
maybe I wouldn’t get a throuncing. 
You may cross the fence if you like.” 

“ An’, sure, I’m as much in dhread 
of my father as yourself.” 

* Well, but you want to learn, and 
I don’t.” 

“That's true; but I'd be terribly 
afeard.” 

We do not want to puff our friend, 
but he certainly did not press the 
matter, and yet Nelly came over. 

There they were; he teaching and 
she learning, with eyes and feet, all 
the intricacies of steps and figures, 
when the terrible sight of her father’s 
face over the fence, and the terrible 
sound of his angry voice, shook her 
whole frame with terror. Coming 
into the field, he had found the cattle 
in the middle of the green corn ; and 
having driven them back to their pas- 
ture, he neared the fence, and found 
his own child and his neighbour's 
child chasséeing and poussetting as 
eagerly as if Shamus was playing, 
Tench instructing, and a sympathiz- 
ing crowd thundering their plaudits. 

ith a good twig in hand, and good 
will in heart, Bill began to lay thou- 
sands on his truant daughter, heed- 
less of her cries and her dancing- 
master’s entreaties. However, the 
“god in the machine” came.on the 
ground in the shape of Ned’s father. 


“ Bill, you terrible tinker,” said he, 
“tete you a mind to kill the little 
r »”» 


“No, neighbour, I ‘have not;” was 
the reply. “I’m only sthrivin’ to do 
for her what you ought to do for Ned 
—that is, to bring her to'a pitch’ of 
modesty.” 

Poor Nelly got off for the moment 
with the stripes already inflicted’; 
but, as Ned assured us, she sought no 
more contraband lessons in the dance. 

Tench having bestowed on the pri- 
mary instruction of his pupils all the 
cares considered necessary for one 
night, miscellaneous reel dances were 
commenced by the company—pupils 
or not. It was preceded by the in- 
eosin ceremony of making a col- 
lection for the fiddler. The collector 
was Mr. Tench, who, in the dress 
already described, plus enormous rib- 
bons in his turn-pumps, and minus 
the eel or seal-skin cap, now in use 
as a money-bag, made a very search- 
ing tour through the assembly, © The 
most distinct image of that glorious 
time of youth that has remained with 
us, is the bending body of the profes- 
sor, with the cap held by the peak in 
both hands, the set mouth, the peaked 
chin, the sharp outline of eyebrows 
and cheek bones, the hard look of the 
eye in its dark cavity, and the eager, 
intent expression of the whole face, 
raised to one of the tall young fellows 
of the company. This, seen by the 
large shadow-throwing light of one 
of the candles, somewhat higher than 
the man himself, remained in our 
memory as if engraved on iron. 

The professor knew, to a great ex- 
tent, the science of cajolery,and many 
and varied engines were brought to 
bear on the enemy’s pockets to ex- 
tract the penny, no more being gene- 
rally expected from any one. 

“Come, now, show your sperit be- 
fore the ladies. You won’t miss a 
penny from the lob you got for your 
corn the last market-day. It is not 
a small penny your fine Inch* by the 
Boro brings you in every year. Don’t 
have the fddler’s curse on ‘you for a 
penny. No young girl admires a 
close-fisted bachelor. Come, girls ; 
your egg and fowl money will get 
rusty in your pockets. Don’t let rib- 
bone and plaids swally it all.” 


* Inis, island, applied to the fertile meadows by streams orrivers, Our youthful fairy- 


land was an Inch by the dear old 
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The reels now performed were done 
in better style than those described, 
as they fell to practised hands and 
feet; and this was the accompany- 
ing etiquette. Two young men pre- 
sented: themselves before the young 
women of their predilection, made 
their best bows, and handed them out 
on the’ floor. There was no such 
thing fashionable among our vigor- 
ous-natured boys and girls as engage- 
ments for third or thirteenth set, and 
seldom.a refusal given to an applica- 
tion. .This reel having concluded, 
the young men sat down, or stood by, 
and the young women, dropping cour- 
tesies to two other cavaliers, reel No. 
2 was executed. And thus thedances 
succeeded each other, the elect of 
every dance being the electors in the 
succeeding one, and the fiddler re- 
ceiving the salutation addressed to 
the master in the beginning of the 
evening. 

This portion of the entertainment 
was always a period of great enjoy- 


ment, but was succeeded by an exer- 
cise of greater excitement still, origin- 
ally invented. by a fiddler fond of 
pennies, and penne with the re- 


sults of rival feelings, either in game- 
cocks or in young country fellows, 
when they feel the eyes of their sweet- 
hearts resting on them. 

The two male performers in pos- 
session of the floor, when selecting 
partners for the first reel, under the 
new system, threw two halfpence in- 
tothe fiddler’s hat, carried round by 
Tench, or a substitute ; and one of 
them shouting out “Hurroo for Cool- 
bawn,”’ if that was his own residence, 
or his sweetheart’s, away went the 
lively reel. It was not allowed to go 
on very long when another aspirant, 
pitching his halfpenny into the trea- 
sury, cried “Stop the music.” The 
strains became dumb, as by magic, 
and continued so till they were awak- 
ed: by the dropping of another half- 
pay into the hat, and a cry raised 

y one of the two new men, perhaps 
for the girls of Knockmore, or Dran- 
agh, or Gurrawn, 

It was the privilege of the men to 
call for their favourite tune at the 
commencement of the reel, and their 
choice was consequent on a — 
consultation with their partners. They 
danced with the more vigour and en- 
joyment as they did not know the 
moment when a boy from Cnoc-na- 
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Gour would take it into his head to 
exalt the belle or belles of that local- 
ity, and, by dropping a halfpennyinto 
the hat, stop the music and the en- 
joyment of the present party at once. 

Jobbing, that unpleasant ingredient 
in all human transactions, was not 
absent from our mirthful gathering. 
When the fiddler found the cries for 
arresting the music waxing weak, a 
young fellow, furnished with money 
for the purpose, would make the ne- 
cessary motion, and, with a “stop 
music,” and a hurroo for Cionroche, 
or Coolroe, and the sky over it, induce 
a slight rush in the shower of copper. 

During this part of the evening’s 
business there was considerable com- 
motion and bustle, similar—ina milder 
and healthier state—to what is felt 
at a horse race, or a boxing match. 
The rival youths may be supposed 
anxious not to lose ground in the es- 
timation of their loves; townlands 
felt right jealous of their neighbours’ 
eminence; and the girls hurrooed for 
in connexion with this or that village 
or townland, deeply sympathised with 
the young men who championed these 
localities. The assistants at the ab- 
sorbing sport were scarcely less ex- 
cited than the performers. They were 
in the same category as the betters 
on a favourite horse at Ballyheoge 
race-ground. 

This did, perhaps once in seven 
years, lead to a fight, but we can re- 
call no instance. Our inquiries on the 
subject have met with such answers 
as these:— 

“IT believe Pat. Behan and Jem 
Kehoe had some words at the fair 
of Moneyhore, about what happened 
at the dance in Moneytucker.” 

“Yes, indeed. I heard that John 
Henrick and Bill Clere boxed it out 
in the rath of Tinnock, about purty 
Kate Murphy, that refused John, and 
then danced with Bill, in Pedher 
Mhor’s barn,” &c., &ec. 

At last the strife of the townlands, 
and the girls whose homes lay there, 
was over, and _ hornpipes—single, 
double, and triple—began to rule. 
Sometimes a door was taken off its 
hinges and laid down on the middle 
of the floor, and there the performer 
exhibited his strength and agility. 
First, however, he ‘“‘circumnavigated” 
the floor twice, in opposite directions, 
and then, with arms crossed, or poised, 
or whirled, as he pleased, he went 
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through his stock performances, of 
which we give some of the names— 
the triple hornpipes being slower in 
movement than the double, and those 
again slower than the single. 

Single.—“ The Tee of Mutton,” 
“ Kate and Davy,” “Garran Bui.” 

Double.—* Planxty Carroll,” “Shan 
Bui,” “ Little House under the Hill,” 
* Tatter Jack Walsh,” “ Haste to the 
Wedding,” “Trip to the Cottage,” 
$ oo Rake,” “ Paddy O’Car- 
roll.” 

Triple.—*Flowers of Edinboro’,” 
“ Cuckoo’s Nest,” “Spenser’s Horn- 
pire, and “First of May.” “ Moll 

e,” “ Miners of Wicklow,” “ Larry 
Grogan,” “Shan Bui,” and “Donny- 
brook Fair,” were of a miscellaneous 
character. 

The young men who executed these 
hornpipes were generally selected by 
Mr. Tench from among his best ex- 
pupils. They served the purpose of 
desirable models to those under train- 
ing, and raised ambition in the breasts 
of those whose courage had not 
reached the point of sacrificing nine- 
teen pence halfpenny, Irish, on the 
altar of renown. Popular dancers, 
even though untrained by the master, 
would at times be called forward and 
obliged to perform, willingly enough 
for the most part. Tench, however 
politely he might act on such occa- 
sions, did not like this arrangement, 
but he knew that opposition would 
be useless and tend to make him un- 
poppet. 

Jery great and eager was the ex- 
citement produced among the specta- 
tors by these exhibitions of individual 
skill and strength. Besides the na- 
tural sympathy roused in the ner- 
vous system of every spectator, not 
thoroughly callous or indifferent, by 
witnessing rapid and harmonious mo- 
tions, every one had his own little 
world of fautorers —townsfolk, re- 
latives, or perhaps a lover, whose 
muscles thrilled to every bound, and 
spring, and rapid beat, and flourish 
he executed. All this was fully evi- 
dent to the dancer, either in the low 
murmur or loud “Hurroo for Pat. 
Martin,” or the social electricity with 


which the atmosphere of the room 
was charged, and added suppleness 
and vigour to his much-tasked powers. 
A feeling of absolute fatigue, and the 
sense of what was due to the other 
high scholars in art, were his warn- 
ing to desist. The acme of perfection 
in this exercise was the bearing of a 
pot of beer in the right hand, unspilled, 
during the performance. 

Those who wish to look on the 
mere ludicrous features of rustic 
dance-academies, may be safely re- 
ferred to Carleton’s inimitable sketch 
of Mr. Buckram Back, and his in- 
structions in politeness, and the con- 
tention of his pupils with those of a 
rival establishment; and how one 
party, being greatly assisted by a cer- 
tain post in correctly executing their 
figures, the other party, taking a 
shabby advantage of them, got it 
removed ; and how the absence of 
this trusty fingerpost threw confusion 
and unsteadiness among their ranks, 
even to the loss of the great trial- 
match. Unhappily, nothing of the 
kind took place in our neighbourhood. 
The Carrolls of the Duffrey, would 
not cross the Dranagh stream in a 
S.W., nor Tench in a N.E. direction, 
nor ever meet at fair or pattern ; but 
it was not so with their pupils. When 
the gathering was within a reasonable 
distance at each side of the boundary 
—say Knockmore, or Clohayden, or 
Kaim, or Mangan—some dancers in 
repute from the other side of the 
stream would be present, and at the 
hornpipe hour would be politely in- 
vited to mount table or unhinged 
door. No discouragement whatever 
would be experienced by the foreigners. 
If an artist used one leg only in cer- 
tain steps, and did not variate by the 
indifferent use of both, he might hear 
some ungracious murmurs—that was 
all. When once the performances 
were over, and the parties returning 
home, probably by the light of fan- 
gles,* the most unreserved criticism 
felt itself at full liberty to exercise its 
rights. 

At last it began to be felt, that 
quite enough of the floor and of the 
evening had been given up to the 


* Fangles (French, fanal) were long irregular cones of straw, tied at short intervals 
with twigs or slight straw bands. Being set on fire at the broader end they burned 


slowly, and were very useful in dark nights where the way led by tield-paths. 


If the 


distance was great, two or more fangles were provided. 
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young men, and by general acclama- 
tion, pelticoatees and coatylongs (cotil- 
lons) were introduced, and walked 
and postured through to the air of 
the “Jackson Family,” &c., &c., &c. 
Probably the farmer’s wife and a near 
neighbour or two, and their husbands, 
were the earliest performers in these 
old-fashioned measures. They were 
the ghosts of the courtly minuets, and 
did impose a trifle of awe on the 
young girls and boys by the slow 
movements, the bows, and courtesies, 
the holding out of the petticoats or 
gowns, so as to make them present 
the hooped articles of last century, 
the formal touching of hands, and 
the haughty turning away. All this 
would have answered the men’s tired 
state, but the girls soon wearied of 
the constrained motions, and the 
general slowness of the business, and 
gave their entire assent to the forma- 
tion of the two rows of boys and girls, 
indispensable to the country-dance. 







ALASTOR AND EOLA. 


Eola, dear one, cease thy fears, 
And hopeful gaze with me 
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The spirited couples had little 
room, were obliged to mind their 
steps and figures, were sure of being 
railed at if they committed blundets, 
and besides tedium has little power 
in a crowd not too crowded, when 
music is giving forth its harmony, 
and this harmony is given back by 
sprightly clattering of feet. Besides, 
if the row was rather long, the pair 
left at the head would start off when 
their leaders were one-third or one- 
half down the line; and thus the 
music would inspire the legs, and 
arms, and heads of two or three loving 
quaternions atonce. Country-dances 
were suitable asa closing to the labour 
and relaxation of the night, as they 
afforded an opportunity for several 
couples being on the floor at the same 
time. But we are obliged to reserve 
notice of the country dances, lon 
dances, May boys, mummers, an 
other matters connected with our 
subject, till next month. 


Where yonder sunset land appears 
Above the restless sea. 
My heart in this rich silence hears 
A whisper tremblingly— 
‘* Love’s bark alone true spirits bears, 
Love is the pilot lone who steers 


Through yon eternity.” 


The star that bears us on to-night, 
Trust me, dear love of mine, 


Is voyaging on to realms as bright 
As those beyond the brine ; 
So let me see thine eyes of light, 
And feel thine arms entwine ;— 
With thee for ever in my sight, 
Oh, we shall make this life our flight 
Toward heayen, of hours divine. 


Frontine the west stretched a wild 
and beautiful coast, bathed in the 
mild and mellow lustre of a Septem- 
ber evening, which, mirroring its gold 
and crimson light and long line of 
gorgeous. clouds on the smooth ex- 
panse of the tranquilly undulatin 

ocean, shed its level rays on a line o 

white cliffs which rose from the sands, 
on one of which a turreted castle cast 
its shadow over the pleasant gardens, 
with their wall of ancient trees, their 


flower-beds, arbours, and fountain ; 
and streaming away over green up- 
land and meadow, dotted with kine, 
illuminated the yellow distant woods, 
and remote ranges of amethyst-colour- 
ed mountains, ridging the horizon with 
a sinile, faint, beautiful, and peaceful, 
which seemed less that of the waking, 
than of the dreaming day. 

The ivy-trellised casement of a 
spacious chamber in the castle, front- 
ing the west, was open to the light 
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and soft sea-wind, which, fluttering 
the pages of a voluine which Alastor 
held in his hand, at moments gently 
stitred the tresses of Hola, who resting 
by a harp, had been half unconsci- 
ously evoking a fanciful voluntary 
from its strings, as she gazed toward 
the sunset, whose light congenialized 
with a small jewel on her brow, and 
still more with her radiant meditative 
eyes. For some time ‘the lovers had 
been lost in silent reverie, half the 
result of the book they had been per- 
using, half the impression of the ex- 
uisite eventide scene. At length 
la, aroused from dreamy pensive- 
ness by a sudden sense of harmony 
between her soul, the hour, and 
prospect, murmured, “Come, let us 
sing the sun to sleep, he has just 
touched the ocean, and our final song 
this evening shall last just so long 
as he appears. Surely, if light could 
have a voice; it would be music.” 
Without replying, Alastor approach- 
ing, fondly seated himself beside her, 
and both looking on the heavens, 
from which the minstrel took her 
inspiration, amid the deep stillness, 
she reflected in sound the varied as- 
pects and slowly deepening changes 
of the departing day. 

Grand, ample, and sonorous, the 
first strains realized to the imagina- 
tion the idea of space, as they died 
off slowly, as through infinite distance; 
then came a gorgeoustumult of sound, 
mounting and streaming away, like 
the piles and surges of purple vapours, 

olden tinged, which hung across the 
evel semicircle of the sea; then a 
globe of tone magnificent, but de- 
creasing with solemn majesty, imaged 
the sinking orb, after which, for a 
time, the strings of the harp, sympa- 
thetically saddened, seemed in their 
wideand solemn, butregulated undula- 
tions of harmony, to express the end- 
less vibrations of the spacious darken- 
ing waters. Lastly, after the strain had 
sustained itself for a space, melaucholy 
and monotonous, it suddenly became 
jubilant, exalted, soft as love, bril- 
liant as light; and Alastor glancing at 
the twilight star which rose spark- 
ling above the departed sun, and glad- 
dening the deep blue and dim waste 
of ocean with a line of exultant light, 
recognised its reflected splendour in 
the change of the music; and as it 
swept to its close, in tones of sus- 
tained and elevated melody, the re- 
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alization of the idea which Eola sought 
to express—that of the hope'of im- 
mortality, triumphant over darkness 
and over death. 

When she had ceased, both ‘ap- 
proaching, reclined in the casement. ~ 
Around them the ivy leaves tinged 
with reflections of the diamond lighted 
star and lemon-coloured sunset space 
trembled, as though in answerto the 
whisper of invisible sea fays floating 
on the airs; the long foamless waves 
broke upon the sands beneath, and 
from time to time a sea-bird, return- 
ing to its nest, hovered above the cliffs 
with wings flashing light in the lustre 
of the moon, which rose slowly over 
the inland. 

Alastor held Eola’s hand; their 
hearts beat in harmony, as, gazing on 
the fronting space, he said : “ Certain- 
ly, no aspect of nature impresses the 
mind so strongly with ideas of life, 
death, and futurity, as a sunless 
evening sea. The vast expanse, with 
its endless succession of waves, resem- 
bling time ; these dim clouds are like 
the tomb of a being vanished from 
the earth, passed to the unknown; 
yonder star, like an Eden of futurity. 
Oh, who, dear Eola, who has felt the 
ineffable delight of love and imagina- 
tion and thought—who, that has lived 
in the heaven of the heart and brain, 
can have a doubt of immortality. Yes ; 
surely as the old writer says, there 
is a piece of divinity within us, some- 
thing that was before the heavens, 
and owes no homage to the sun. Fre- 
quently I have scepticised on. the 
future; but,ah! when the heart deeply 
loves, how impossible is it to enter- 
tain the idea of extinction, It is the 
emotion of love indeed, still morethan 
even the possession of intellectual 
gifts, which testifies to the certainty of 
immortality, whose doctrine, promul- 
gated by Christ, derived its power and 
truth from his life, which was one of 
love and sacrifice for man. 

A pause ensued, during which Eola 
prayed, and Alastor silently reflected. 
After a little, during which she had 
drawn near to him, with a bright smile 
on her face, she asked what he con- 
sidered the object of Life, and its beau- 
idéal ; to which he replied— 

“The beau-idéal of life is that of con- 
stantly approximating to perfection, 
by means of Culture, by a harmonious 
education of the feelings and faculties 
for purposes of production and happi- 
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ness here: and just. according to the 
power and perfection of being which 
we attain here, will be the rank taken 
by oursouls, in the next conscious state 
beyond the tomb. of soul 
and will, of force and faculty, while 
sympathizing humanelywith all things 
human, never let us forget that, gifted 
with a self-developing, self-control- 
ling, immaterial element, eternal in 
its essence, we may yet attain to the 
felicity and power of ministering 
deities in the endless future, amid 
yonder infinite spheres of life, which 
are the heritage and domain of ever- 
lasting spirits. In this life—our first 
awaking into conscious being—the 
sense of death frequently saddens 
us; but after the first experience of 
the great change—one which, judging 
from the progressive laws by which 
creation is regulated, will exalt us 
into a superior state of being, ampli- 
fied by the addition, perhaps, of other 
senses and faculties; the termination 
of all future phases of temporary ex- 
istence will be regarded without awe; 
existence, with its changes, will ap- 
pear but as days of endless life, in 
which the change from one state to 
another will not only be regarded 
with no more apprehension than the 


sleep which follows our waking day, 
but experience will. attach to it, a 
still increasing delight and_ glorified 
anticipation, asthe past testifies to 
each change being one from a lower 
to a superior condition of existence. 
While here,tolove,to observe, tothink, 
to imagine, is really to live, and the 
more fully we grasp and experience 
this life, will be our delight in its re- 
miniscence, when transmuted to other 
spheres.” 

After adding that this world is a 
manifestation of the mind of deity, 
whose creation is various as infinite— 
the conversation turned on the aspects 
of nature, and a project they enter- 
tained of travelling during the winter 
months, through Italy and Egypt— 
countries equally stimulating to the 
mind, from their physical character 
and history. The anticipation of new 
scenes, and their associations, agree- 
ably whiled the hours until midnight, 
and the lovers resolved to set out for 
the continent in afew days. Alastor 
was a young thinker and philosopher. 
Living long in his intellect, it was 
only since he had felt the inspiration 
of love he became conscious that here- 
tofore he hati partaken but in part of 
the revelation of life. 


BURGUNDY. 


Axastor and Eola travelled Northern 
France rapidly, on their way to Italy. 
Now they passed through the chalky 
fields of Champagne, along roads 
sparsely lined and dialled by pale pop- 
lars, now over the rich vineyard-co- 
vered undulations of joyous Burgundy. 
Stopping for a brief space at Cluny, 
wherethey were anxious to inspect the 
famvus monastery, beneath whose 
portal, in the Middle Ages, Raymond’s 
steel-clad army of Crusaders marshal- 
led, bannered and shielded, to receive 
the benediction of the Church before 
pursuing march and voyage tothe wars 
of the Cross in Palestine. One even- 
ing, while the sun in the purple west 
shed its richest glories over the rivers 
and woods, the towns, castles, and 
villages of the land of the vine, they 
approached the monastery—an im- 
mense building, on a height, above 
whose innumerable chambered walls 
old ivied turrets looked far and wide 
over the circuit of jocund harvest- 
plain and upland. 

Having ascended the steep old ave- 
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nue, lined and roofed with aged beech 
and chestnut, with pleasant gardens on 
either side, they arrived at the huge 
open portal, where they were met by 
the Abbot—a portly figure, with all 
the amenity of the land of grapes 
and pretty women beaming in his 
jovial Jovian countenance. 

“Enter,” he said, bending aside to 
let them pass through the vine-sha- 
dowed vestibule ; and they passed in- 
to the large hall, floored with glossy 
oak, by walls and doors adorned with 
stags’ horns, and by which were 
ranged great tables, on one oi which 
a repast, with cold meats and many 
tankards, was spread. ‘The red light 
of evening streamed through the high 
casements, across the harvest land- 
scape it brightened, and from which 
it seemed to gather a sweeter joy, 
touching the gray stone walls with a 
golden halo, ere sinking behind the 
poplar rows and roofs of the little 
town of Cluny, breathing in bright, 
peaceful, twilight calm on a distant 
slope. 

30 
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“God give you good days, my tra- 
vellers,” said the Abbot, filling each a 
silver cup of beaume. 

After they had been shown through 
a portion of the structure, its grana- 
ries, harvest and wine-press rooms, 
chapels, cellars, kitchens, library, and 
principal chambers, lined with armour 
and portraits of saints and warriors, 
and returned to the great torch-lit 
hall, while partaking of repast with 
the.Abbot and some members of the 
confraternity of both sexes, the for- 
mer said :— 

“Here you still find us living in 
one of the sunny spots of the Middle 
Ages, far from the roaring, sleepless 
world of steam and thought whence 

ou have come. In visiting us you 

ave travelled to an island of the 
pleasant past, centuries away, where 
Christian feudalism preserves its 
kindly system of relations, and where 
memories of chivalry still linger, like 
the echoes of a trouvére’s song, unin- 
terrupted by the shock of opinion or 
thetramp of progress marching to new 
developed regions of material civili- 
zation. Again welcome to the Mid- 
dle Ages, travellers,” he added, jo- 
vially, as, bending, he drank their 
healths. 

While Eola was conversing with 
one of the sisters, Alastor said, “If 
the life of the Middle Ages was such 
as we enjoy here, mankind would ap- 
parently have gained little, as far as 
their happiness is concerned, by the 
progress they have made during the 
intervallmg generations; but you 
forget, father, that their barbaric ele- 
tent has vanished, and that in this 
pleasant retreat you enjoy the best 
of the past in union with the advan- 
tages of the present. The feudal ages, 
however, conferred an immense bene- 
fit on humanity under the government 
of the Church, which, while preserv- 
ing society during the breaking up 
of the Roman Empire, conquered the 
barbarians by allying herself with 
them, and by Christianizing them de- 
veloped the Christian idea. This was 
the chief work and greatest glory of 
Rome; the epoch in which it occur- 
red forms the most illustrious page 
of Catholic history. During the Mid- 
dle Ages the Church was the anchor 
of society ; ; but ”—— 

“But,” interrupted the Abbot, see- 
ing him pause, “you think that ‘after 
the storm of barbaric paganism blew 
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ome the anchor kept the ship station- 
ary ¢ 

“Until otherinfluences interfered to 
fill its sails and set it in motion. Yes. 
Developments of special ideas under 

articular forms and circumstances 
nave their stated epochs, beyond 
which their vital benefits are not so in- 
fluentially exercised. Whenthe Roman 
Church achieved the work of Chris- 
tianizing the Franks, and associating 
the European populations politically 
together by moral laws, she fulfilled 
her special mission. After that, she 
aimed at conserving her pristine 
power under adverse and impossible 
circumstances, consequent upon the 
very changes she effected and the 
conditions she prepared. Thus, her 
active spirit, energizing in a different 
state of things, collapsed, and her life 
sunk into ceremonial.” 

“You must recollect,” said the 
Abbot, “that the Church during the 
Middle Ages found image and cere- 
monial necessary to strike the senses 
and imagination of the barbarians, 
who, incapable of reasoning, could 
only—children as they were—be edu- 
cated by picture.” 

“But Europe is no longer barba- 
rian. Since the age of the printing 
press she has acquired the use of her 
intellect ; and instead of requiring to 
be taught the alphabet of faith, prin- 
ciple, and morals—instead of learning 
at the knees of the Church that A 
stands for an apple, completely com- 
prehendsthe fruit ; weighs it, tastesit, 
grafts it, plants it, enjoys, and labours 
to produce its most perfect species.” 

“Granted,” returned the Abbot; 
“but how long, think you, in any 
possible condition of human society 
which we can conceive, would a reli- 
gion without form last ? How, with- 
out representative types, attract the 
masses, make them understand the 
mysteries of the faith, and universal- 
ize among them a moral govern- 
ment ?” 

“The institutions of the modern 
world, though exercising a negative 
influence, have aided the moral go- 
vernment of religion. But, as regards 
the mysteries of faith, the true reli- 
gion is not my sterious to those who 
recognise the order of creation—that 
of God developing his Being progress- 
ing in planet and soul. It is not ne- 
cessary that He should send a winged 
spirit, in thunder and fire, from his 
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throne'to proclaim advanced views of 
truth ; He acts through His creation 
—through the brain of man, reveal- 
ing himself in a hundred waysthrough 
every great and good individual, who, 
as all such are, are formed by the co- 
incidence and reaction between spiri- 
tual power and circumstances. Great 
minds and natures are a perpetual 
revelation of deity. In them the un- 
seen Power becomes visible, under 
the limited conditions compatible with 
the ordained progress of life in the 
world. Thus viewed, the so-called 
mystery of incarnation is not myste- 
rious, but a simple and sublime world- 
fact—the greatest in its history.” 

“Philosophical pantheism,”’ said 
the Abbot, with an air of polite con- 
tempt. “The tendency of such views 
would be to supersede Christianity 
by other systems.” 

“Not to speak of superseding 
Christianity, which is the divinest 
moral conception of life,” said Alastor, 
“the deepest revelation of the heart 
of deity to humanity ; from its enno- 
bling tenets and principles it must al- 
ways form the foundation of the reli- 
gion suited to the ignorant, as the 
élite, of social mankind ; but it does 
not follow that other truths elimi- 
nated during the development of spi- 
ritual civilization may not be grafted 
on the divine history of faith; and 
co-ordinating witht, broaden its basis, 
adapting itself harmoniously to the 
possibilities of an advancing age ; and 
by thus conserving its essential in- 
fluence, paralyze the efforts of the 
sceptic.” 
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“Then, you think a religion should 
not be confined within the circle of 
morality ?” 

“The object of religion (religare) 
is to bind together mankind with a 
view to their highest happiness, en- 
lightenment, progress, perfection ; 
and every element which tends to 
purify, beautify, illuminate, amelio- 
rate the general soul of humanity— 
every new and true idea—the result 
of arts and sciences, should be made 
to co-ordinate with the divine moral 
system, in order by such conservative 
alliance to perpetuate its power in so- 
ciety, and preserve it in the future in 
an atmosphere of increasing enlighten- 
ment and beneficence. In a word, 
with Christianity—the revelation of 
the Heart of God —the highest religion 
of the heart of man—should be united 
the revelation of His Intellect, deve- 
loping through the highest intelli- 
gences throughout each successive 
century of progress.” 

“ Alas for us monks!” said the 
Abbot, laughing. “In order to keep 
footing in our monastery we must 
broaden our education beyond the 
circle of theology, and illustrate the 
Sermon on the Mount by the last new 
philosophy, or latest discovery in as- 
tronomy or chemistry.” 

“Yet every new discovery in science 
is a sermon illustrative, not of the 
power only, but the goodness of God,” 
answered Alastor ; “for each tends to 
the happiness of man.” 

“Well, so much for philosophy,” 
said the Abbot; “but hark! the 
vesper-bell rings.” 


THEBES. 


“We sailed by Thebes when midnight’s roof sublime 
Hung o’er the wide, dead desert and the plain, 


Where rose the wrecks of warrior and sage, 
Vast pyramidic tomb, doting with age, 
Huge gateway tower, stupendous colonnade, 
And long sphynx avenue, shattered and decayed, 
Tired with their lonely monumental reign, 
Wearied with endless suns and silent time. 
Ruins and stars alone loomed on the sight ; 
While from infinity a thousand spheres 
Shed o’er the city’s skeleton the light 
First parted from their suns maychance in years 
When proudly reared the River Kings on high 
Yon mountain relics of their majesty.” 


Tue sky was glowing with the 
magnificence of an Egyptian sunset, 


yellow surface of the aged river by 
hebes. Toward the east, the barren 
as the bark, propelled by dark crests of the long mountain range be- 
Coptic figures, speeded along the gan to change from gray to rose- 
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colour in the light of the sun, which 
now rounding westward, cast a flood of 
gold and mingled lustre over the disk 
of the desert, spreading endlessly 
round like a plain of snow ;—now 
throwing long shadows from some 
isolated fragment of ruin dialling the 
sands ; now from a colossal range of 
figures majestically fronting the wa- 
ters—mighty faces instinct with eter- 
nal calm, and illumed by the first 
beam of the yellow moon with a spec- 
tral radiance—now on the green 
domes of some palm island, amid 
whose pillars the rays a second corus- 
cated on the sparkle of some broken 
fountain—now on the shattered 
shafts of a temple, once the penetralia 
of an oracle, penetrating and filling its 
silent, mystic imaged halls with a 
halo like an inspiration, A musky 
fragrance cooled “ff from the banks of 
the river ; voices undulated from the 
distant village ; the shrill cry of some 
passing bird alone broke the tran- 
quillity of the Egyptian sky. Now, 
tor a mile or so, the banks of the 
river rose into a wall of rock, hollow- 
ed with sepulchral caverns, beneath 
whose bleak terraces flocks of ibis, 


pensbed upon the clifis, gazed motion- 
ess across the solitude of waters and 
sands, or paced along, feeding on the 
masses of large-leaved soughing reeds 


which margined the river. Now the 
banks grew level, and beyond were 
seen long colonnades, sphynxes, and 
pyramids, comprising the mighty 
figured columns, with crowned and 
kingly faces, gazing on each other, like 
spirits of silence amid the deluge of 
lifeless sand, amid the solitude of time. 
Presently the sun, grown red as a 
bloody shield, seemed to hover for.a 
moment over the horizon. Ereitsunk, 
far off, a whirlwind agitated the 
sands, which now moved along in 
convolutions, like stupendous dra- 
gons, fire-breathing and furious ; now 
rising in pillars, careened to-and-fro 
in gigantic dances across the crimson 
dink. Then, sudden as death, day- 
light and the sun disappeared. In- 
numerable stars rushed through the 
intense blue of the firmament, piere- 
ing the air and radiating the waters 
with lines of diamond lustre : to the 
west, Sirius threw his ruddy stream 
of light across the waste; » faint 
wind, tinctured with the coolness of 
the Eastern sea, began to ripple the 
surface of the spacious stream; a 
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heavy dew began to fall, bathing and 
brightening the surface of rock, and 
drooping foliage of syeamore, cluster 
and acacia grove, and hanging in the 
moonlit sails.of the. bark, the mo- 
tion of whose oars only broke the 
stillness of the night, as it floated. be- 
tween the two eternal silences of the 
heavens and the desert, For some 
time, a mountain, steep and isolated, 
had risen against the horizon to the 
south; and now, as they drew near, 
a speck appeared on its summit, in 
which they presently recognised their 
friend’s observatory. After.an hour’s 
sailing, arriving at the nearest point 
from which it could be reached, the 
bark was anchored in an estuary, 
shaded by aged trees; and presently 
selecting a couple of guides, they set 
out on foot to ascend the mountain, 
which rose some mile or so distant, 
For leagues around no trace of human 
habitation was seen ; the moon shone 
lustrously ; the fresh air of the desert 
infused a new life into their’ pulses, 
and a feeling of mingled solemnity 
and excitement pervaded their beings, 
as thither, in a silence almostunbrok- 
en, they pursued their way amid the 
glories and calm of the sky and earth. 
Lovers and thinkers, the adventure 
and scene, the time, the place, the 
object in view, acted like an inspira- 
tion, and created a feeling in their 
souls like that of spirits pilgriming 
alone with Love and God to some 
point of space whence they should 
gain a revelation of Infinity. 

Pausing at intervals, as they as- 
cended, they gazed across the sombre, 
magnificent prospect—the broad river 
winding from its mysterious. source 
through palms and ruins to the north ; 
now thinking of the millions of ages 
that clapsed during which its alluvial 
overflow created that habitable strip 
of land between the deserts ; of the 
armies of dark-browed colonizers who, 
holding by the Abyssinian. sea-skirt, 
crossed to its waters, and descending 
created history whose sole memorials 
now are the pyramids and temples, 
‘hensemsentintedetamanala 
relics of human force, thought, and 
aspiration, stupendous annals of a 
human epoch as different from the 
present as that in which the masto- 
dons plodded through the gigantic 
forest, or the pterodactyle outsha- 
dowed the eagle. How hasthe world 
and life changed since the age of the 
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Nile’s'' colossal’ despotisms! What 
tirpose ‘had those manifold occult 
ynasties’ of Pharmace and Pharaoh, 

of whom we now know even less than 

of those fossil animals whose history, 
stratified in stone, is but the registry 
of God, who deyeloping himself ever- 
lastingly, creates and blots out phases 
of life, as one writing a poem an im- 
perfect line for one embodying a more 
perfect thought. Early man, measur- 
iig his power with Nature, endea- 
voured to rival hers ; to build a moun- 
tain was his highest aspiration; but the 
very object of the pyramid illustrates 
the nature of the Patni mind—its 
instinct and ambition of immortality ; 
this, even '& mummy may be looked 
on as @ material Phedo—the con- 
ception of some poor low-brained 

Plato, who wespened for eternity with 

spices and antiseptics ; who embodied 

his instinct of immortality, not in 
theory, but dust. What are yonder 
shores of the Nile but a deserted ant- 
hill?’ What a dim cloud of Histo 
hovers overits waters, flowing throug 
yonder ‘mighty desert which has 
none. 

Arrived at the mountain summit, 


they found that their friend had taken 
up his residence in a small temple once 
dedicated to Isis, whose colossal roof 
and walls were still tolerably perfect, 
preserved by the altitude and the 
dry Egyptian air. A Nubian stretched 
before a vy fae fire of wood in the 


vestibule, awakened at their ap- 
proach, and gave his master—who was 
occupied in his observations on the 
roof, where his telescope had been 
erected—notice of the arrival. De- 
seending, the philosopher greeted his 
friends, and, under such circumstances, 
wasascordialasmay be conceived. The 
astronomer led them into a chamber 
er ,fur- 
nished, nor was it even without Euro- 
pean luxuries; and presently the Arab 
served them with supper, which they 
partook of at a casement open to the 
warm sparkling air of the blue desert 
night. There were water-melons, 
cool as the golden depths of the Nile ; 
grapes, whose juice tasted of the 
sweet sunlight; and wine of the 
same Egyptian vintage as once, may- 
chance, kissed the voluptuous red 
lips and sparkled through the finess- 
ing brain of Cleopatra. Through the 
deep open window of the temple the 
warm, pure air breathed ; through it 
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was clearly seen the plain and the 
sky—regions of ruins and stars. 
he night was so beautiful—the 
surrounding scenes, the brilliancy of 
the firmament, so stimulating to the 
heart and imagination, that although 
it was already midnight, the lovers 
and their friend, the astronomer, as- 
cended tothe roof of the temple, where 
the telescope stood, and with his aid 
delightedly surveyed in turn many 
of the regions of the heavens. As 
the astronomer turned the instrument 
from one point of space to another, 
now to a star, now toa system, he ex- 
— their distances, and interlarded 
is quiet lecture with occasional me- 
ditations. 

“How strange it is to reflect,” 
he said, after having surveyed such 
of the planets as were above the 
horizon, the sphere of Mars, with 
the white dots of snow at its poles ; 
Jupiter, with those belts of cloud 
formed by its aerial currents cross- 
ing its splendid disk ; and the globe 
of distant Saturn, poised, inclined 
between its icy rings; and when he 
had directed it to some of the near- 
est suns—“ how strange it is to re- 
flect, looking on those stars, those 
silent particles of the universe, that 
each is a vast heaven and hell, a 
series of multitudinous invisible life, 
thought, conflict, passion, in which 
each sentient being of its universal 
life, too, considers itself, or himself, 
the centre of all that it sees, ener- 
gizing, enjoying, suffering, and dying 
to give place to other existences 
equally tumultuous, to whom, indi- 
vidually, perhaps, annihilation is the 
greatest of blessings. Look at yon- 
der minute star of the fourth magni- 
tudein the blue dim depth beyond, and 
between the Orion cluster. It is mil- 
lions of times larger than our sun. 
It has been for myriads of ages a 
laboratory of life. Bach change of its 
unknown condition has produced a 
new form of being: innumerable ge- 
nerations of monsters—natives of its 
earth, its water, its air, its fire—dur- 
ing innumerable revolutions of its 
many centuried years, have sprung 
into existence, the birth of progressive 
law sustaining, the while, the reign 
of ravin. Is it not fearful to reflect 
on that immense chronology of rag- 
ing life and ruin—on the immeasur- 
able epochs during which yonder star 
wasan animal hell? Butif so, itis no 
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less glorious to follow in imagination 
the creative progress of existence, and 
to conceive—were it possible, which 
it is not—its highest race of beings in 
the present hour—beings whose ma- 
nifold senses disclose new glories of 
the universe, physical and psychical, 
undreamed of by us; and who, in vir- 
tue of the experience of souls so gifted 
and so placed in time, may have ac- 
eg the intelligence and powers of 
gor 3.” 

“All,” continued the astronomer, 
“that ourimperfect telescopes—which 
are yet one of the greatest triumphs of 
intellect, inasmuch as they have so 
many hundred times multiplied the 
power of our natural sense—can pre- 
sent to us in the comparatively in- 
finitely small region of infinite space 
which they gauge; its innumerable 
systems and centres of visible matter 
is Universal Deity, developing Him- 
self—his Being—in endless diversi- 
ties of ascending existence. Having 

lanced at some of the planets which 

long to our little system, let us take 

a glimpse at one of the mighty sys- 

tems beyond our Milky Way—one of 

those nebulz in which cosmical mat- 
ter is still in its preliminary stage.” 

Having arranged the telescope so 
as to command a prospect of the 
great nebula in the constellation 
of Andromeda, and after they had 
gazed on its immeasurable ocean of 
luminous substance, with its drifts, 
currents, and convolutions, widely cen- 
trifying in one region to a central 
point ; in another its enormous ellip- 
tical gulfs, and its vast arms or ir- 
regular promontories of pale matter, 
clearly Riebeamed against the dark 
azure of space. 

“Yonder,” he said, “you see a uni- 
verse in its primitive state of forma- 
tion ; creation is now in progress in 
that immense island of rarefied sub- 
stance suspended in the void; and 
were mankind enabled to increase 
the magnifying power of the tele- 
scope some millionfold, their succes- 
sive generations would possibly be 
tigate of beholding the genesis of 
a universe similar to that through 
whose stages that of which our planet 
isa pattiele has passed, and thus see 
God acting through his laws on an 
immense scale. Even as it is, look- 
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ing on that little germ slowly con- 
densing into drier forms; slowly 
preparing to become the area of ma- 
nifold forms of life, we are brought 
face to face with Deity, and are pos- 
sessed of a visual revelation; for 
yonder the spirit of God is still brood- 
ing over the void of elemental cos- 
mic substance. The magnitude of 
that film of matter is inconceivable 
—perhaps light, travelling at its as- 
certained speed, would require mil- 
lions of millions of years to traverse 
from one of its extremities to the 
other. There, all the materials which 
ages hence will become water or rock, 
are still elemental; it is a mass of 
misty flame, whose condition and 
violent motion renders the action of 
succedent chemical affinities as yet 
impossible. Primarily merely sub- 
jected to the law of gravitation, the 
masses of elemental substance rush- 
ing toward centres, have necessarily 
evolved the inherent elements of 
matter, which we call electricity and 
magnetism ; instinct with which each 
separate central mass will follow 
the laws of those elements, revolving 
on an axis from left to right; and 
also as a consequence of the tremen- 
dous electrical development thus pro- 
duced, the element of light, eliminated 
by the attrition of particles, will ne- 
cessarily aggregate round the larger 
consolidate centres; as those suns 
also in the process of cooling contract, 
projecting separate external rings--and 
as those, breaking up and acted upon 
by centripetal laws, form planets— 
each for a time will have a luminous 
atmosphere, which, however, will 
only be perpetuated in the great 
centres in virtue of their immensely 
superior magnitude. Thus, looking 
yonder, we behold the birth of sys- 
tems and suns; the silent progress 
of creation; Deity making his first 
sketch of a universe, whose bodies 
will require to pass through the pro- 
cess of eternities, before they become 
centres of the simplest form of life. 
Looking through the telescope at 
— nebula, the mysterious past 

comes visually present; we read 
the first chapter of Genesis, traced 
by the hand of Almighty power on 
the page of infinite space.”* 

“4 What is the object of yonder 


* Though the nebular theory remains as yet unproved, from the imperfect state of the 
telescope, it is the only one scientifically consistent with revelation. 
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innumerable universes,” said Alastor, 
gazing upwards on the eternal starry 
silence—“ innumerable spheres, ever- 
lasting, producing successions of tem- 
poral existences? Even the dimmest 
positive revelation of immortality— 
one glimpse of the security of being— 
would inspire the soul with grander 
cyt yb and render life hap- 
pier and more progressive than yonder 
endless vision of material creation.” 
“Faith comforts until science re- 
veals,” said the astronomer. “Seeing 
that progress is the law of matter and 
life, we may conclude that, as inert 
matter is indestructible, the invisible 
elements of being, which are equally 
so, once become conscious in an or- 
ganization, will not perish with the 
latter, but after the death of the body 
exist in virtue of the progressive law 
which is the mainspring of creation, 
and the manifest purpose of deity, 
in a condition of perpetually ascend- 
ing existence. We are surrounded 
by a number of imponderable elements 
of which science is just. beginning 
to learn the alphabet; and had we 
additional senses they would possibly 
be as visible to us in their various 
forms of action and life as the material 
universe which they actuate. Man, 
as man, is not possibly destined to 
behold. the invisible universes of 
nature and God ; this will be reserved 
for him in his next state, and for the 
superior beings who will succeed him 
in the order of creation, consequent 
upon the new conditions arising from 
the approach of this system to the 
vast centres of matter whither it is 
tending ;”—and he pointed to the con- 
stellation of Hercules, the nearest to 
us in space. “You are aware,” he 
continued, “ that our solar system has 
been progressing during innumerable 
agesfrom a position in a comparatively 
vacant space towards that attractive 
centre—that vast universe, with its 
mighty suns. Perhaps each succes- 
sive development of life on this 
planet has been a consequence of its 
coming under the influence of the 
invisible powers of matter, acting 
through space, during its progress to 
the point indicated. The change in 
the gestative law of development, 
resulting in a race of beingsof ahigher 
order than man—beings with addi- 
tional senses,and consequently powers 
of intellect—may occur when our sun 
and planets reaching a certain stage 
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of approximation to those. great 
centres of matter, fall under their in-* 
fluence, and have their magnetism, 
which so powerfully affects vegeta- 
tion and life, affected. The gift of 
one more sense—one by means of 
which Being would be brought into 
direct rapport with the imponderable 
elements and regions of matter and 
life, would entirely transfigure per- 
sonal existence ; and while ennobling, 
by amplifying its powers, at once 
reveal its immortal nature.” 

The astronomer then, reverting to 
earth, briefly sketched the geologic 
history of deitific power, as manifested 
in the chain of being which demon- 
strates in each successive link the 
irrefragable law of progress. 

“Studying the universe,” he said, 
“we recognise God under two aspects 
of development : first, as what we 
understand by nature ; secondly, as 
spirit. How vast the advance from 
the brain of those monstrous forms, 
created to check the ultra-develop- 
ment of particular forms of existences, 
to that of the lowest typeof humanity: 
the two systems, though connected, 
are separated by an infinite chasm. 
That of nature is that of life living 
on, that of spirit, of life living for 
life.” 

Presently the conversation turning 
on the various philosophic conceptions 
of deity, and Alastor having alluded 
to Spinoza, the astronomer, after stat- 
ing that his theory would not satisfy 
the requirements of even the primal 
movements of creation, in which de- 
sign is exhibited, expressed himself 
more in favour of that of Leibnitz. 

“Leibnitz’ idea,” he said, “that 
of a superior unity, embracing, acting 
through, yet above, all things, is not 
the blind substance of the Pantheist 
—infinite substance with infinite at- 
tributes—producing without volition 
and intelligence, by a mathematical 
necessity, an infinity of worlds, which 
succeed each other like the waves, 
without following any plan or tending 
to any end—not a blind and fatalistic 
cause, producing intelligence without 
itself - intelligent—a cause in- 


ferior to its effects—one in nothing 


but the name. It is a true cause, 
intelligent and free, acting according 
to the dictates of eternal wisdom ; a 
being wholly perfect, who concentrates 
in its mysterious unity, intelligence, 
wisdom, liberty, justice, goodness— 
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in a word, all the moral perfections, 
It is a universal being, embracing all 
lifeand matter; in whom the existence 
of each can no more be lost than the 
earth'can lose a portion of its sub- 
stance. Add to this his conception of 
futurity. Immortality is not a casual 
exegis from life, the result of physical 
conditions after imfinite periods, but 
is an ascending gradation in being, 
in;which happiness does not and 
should not ‘consist in complete 
felicity in' any particular stage, but 
in a perpetual progress to new plea- 
sures and new perfections— everlast- 
ing approximation through infinite 
changes: to a perfection necessarily 
unattainable in the spiritual creature 
—as it isthat of deity. Thus both the 


human conceptions of Leibnitz, re- 
specting God and futurity, approach 
nearer the revealed than those of any 
of the greater thinkers.” 

At this moment.a change appeared 
in the sky ; the sapphire anaes of 
Canopus was sinking along the ridges 
of the southern hills, a light air, the 
first wave of the dawn wind, came 
breathing across the desert from: the 
eastern sea; a pale light, like the 
dim ghostly smile of the vanished 
centuries, tinged the gigantic struc- 
tnres in the valley, and after a glance 
at the ruins and the sky, with a sense 
of the transitoriness of time and the 
silences and splendours of eternity 
passing through their souls, they 
retired. 


THE ALPS. 


Somsz weeks after, Alastor and Eola 
artived at Chamouni; and one early 
dawn, accompanied by a band of 
guides, commenced the ascent of the 
great pinnacles, to enjoy the vast 
panorama’ of the mountain world 
of ‘winter, and the changes of day in 
its stupendous solitudes. Having con- 
quered the dangers of the ascent,—the 


giddy footing along the slippe ay 


ry cor- 
ners of the precipices, the difficulty 
of progress along the ice seas, gapped 
with mighty clefts beneath which 
thousands of feet deep, the torrent 
thundered ; now mounting some steep, 
strewn with pine trunks, shattered 
by the mountain storms, amid masses 
of ruined ice, centuries old, they 
reached the summit, and surveyed for 
many hours the scenery of this polar 
region ‘of central Europe. To the 
north stretched the Swiss mountains, 
dwarfét) by:distance, and the vast 
elevation from which they were seen; 
to the east, Italy looming dimly on 
the horizor. Around them spread 
the gigantic region of death and snow; 
the frozen silence only broken by the 
rush of streams tumbling from the 
clefts, or hurrying through the tre- 
mendous caverns of the glaciers, or 
by the occasional fall of an avalanche, 
nearand distant,descending in thunder 
and snowy smoke, from the precipi- 
tous ridges to the white valleys be- 
neath, filled with their wrecks heaped 
in wild fracture and confusion, their 
echoes flapping and reverberating 
trom the countless summits for miles 
around, until the sounds wasted on 


the desertair. Sometimesastorm pass- 
ed. At first the dead stillness would 
be invaded by a prefatory gust--an 
advanced billow ofair blasting through 
the crags, followed afar off by thelon 

surging roar of the tempest, whic 

approached, whirling up leagues of 
fine snow, covering the region in 
blinding gloom. Presently, after an 
interval of darkness, during which 
the bitter sleet showered sharply, and 
the wind blew benumbingly, the 
ghostly snow spectre cleared away; 
around them gleamed again the blue 
ice-gleam of the crevasses and the 
fantastic architecture of the glacial 
world ; intense cold was succeeded by 
heat as intense; splendid rainbows 
bridged the valleys; surging armies 
of vapours, ascending, enveloped the 
pure white spires, the mages aigules 
of the upper summits. Magnificent 
were the changes of the day, theap- 
pearances of sky and cloud, above the 
Alpine amphitheatre. At one time 
aloft in the deep azure, floated a grand 
array of clouds: some black as Erebus, 
instinct with thunder; some dazzlingly 
pure as snow in the sunlight. Ex- 
quisite the faint flushing of the east- 
ern morning sky, from daffodil to rose, 
suffusing the skies with golden bril- 
liancy ; the red-flamed tongues of 
cloud levelled across the peaks—the 
palatial glories of rich purple vapour 
stationary along the snow-line, re- 
flecting the sumptuous shadows over 
pass and pinnacle, and giving an air 
of saintly pomp and purity to the 
measureless aisles and mighty walls of 
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the world cathedral. Sublime, too, 
the sunset, when as the great orb 
sunk, a wild angry gloom pervaded 
the firmament, a few zenitheal clouds 
crossed with zig-zag bands of flame, as 
though indurated with forked light- 
ning, lung along thesummits; present- 
ly these faded, a chill air flowing 
piércingly over the mountains, herald- 
ed ‘the stars, whose calm lustre over- 
head contrasted with the iridescent 
sparkle of those along the horizon ; 
day vanished in the ocean, and above, 
and around, the blue dome of infinity 
looked coldly on the cold, awful world 
of frost and death. 

Grand as were the scenes they had 
witnessed in those mountain deserts, 
subjected to the tyranny of everlast- 
ing winter, and elevating their ex- 
perience of nature under one of its 
most sublime aspects, Alastor and 
Eola enjoyed the pleasing change of 
returning to the shores of the habit- 
able world ; and as their mules hast- 
ened through the mountain twilight— 
now along the course of some torrent 
whose white raging snow-waters de- 
scénding from the subglacial chasms 
of the great frozen sea above, swept 
forward in precipitous rage, now swirl- 
ing round some rock, now hurling 
some ice-block on its curving green 
banks—and now pursued their vay 
through the orchard-lined roads lead- 
ing to Chamouni, by lonely chalets 
at whose doors the shepherd boy sat 
piping a wild melody in the stillness, 
Alastor said :— 

“ How inseparately united and de- 
pendent are death and life in the 
system of nature. Above us, yonder, 
spreads a universe of death, whose 
object, nevertheless, is to minister to 
life ; for high mountains, such as the 
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Alps, are but the tremendous ma- 
chinery for watering the world and 
rendering it fruitful. Thus, to the 
eye of reason, the sublimity of the 
Alps arises much less from their mag- 
nitude, than the purposes they sub- 
serve. There, too, as in all the works 
of nature, utility wears the garb of 
u 2, 


beauty. 

“To me,” said Eola, “the Alps ap- 
pear like a grand and lovely material 
poem, epic and idyllic, moulded by the 
imagination of Deity. A poem with 
its eternal forms, its elemental wars, 
its torrent music, its thunder-cloud 
and glacier, its vast contrasts of light 
and shadow, all whose scenes, aspects, 
perepestives varying changes of co- 
our, darkness, and flame, are called 
into existence by the inspiration of the 
sunsoul. Then, at their feet, the poetry 
of nature becomes idyllic, in those 
valleys warm and sheep-scattered, 
which expand peacefully, watered by 
glassy rivers, gleaming with fruits, and 
bathed in the shade of full-leaved 
trees. Yet, in each region, the Uni- 
versal Poet Soul manifests an equal 
power of creating beauty ; the snow- 
flake or ice-crystal on the heights is 
no less exquisite in form than the 
flower in the valley, But,” she added, 
“is it not a relief to quit those cold 
sublimities for the region of life we 
are entering ?’ and she pointed to a 

oup of children clustered at the 

nees of their mother, who sang to 
them at the vine-draped door of a 
cottage. 

“Everything which nature in her 
material aspects produces,” said Alas- 
tor, “is divine ; and everything which 
comes from the heart, is sacred.” 

Thus chatting they entered Cha- 
mouni. 
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I, GARRICK IN “ LORD HASTINGS,” II, MOSSOP LN “CARDINAL WOLSEY.” IU. HENDERSON IN “ JACQUES.” 


Rower’s “Jane Shore” was for nearly 
a century an attractive play; though 
now, with many. others of the same 
class, pronounced slow and obsolete, 
a mere string of declamatory speeches, 
noisy, Without passion or real feeling. 
For some years it has been consigned 
to that huge cemetery, poetically 
called the tomb of all the Capulets, 
in which a host of departed popular- 
ities slumber in oblivion together. 
The title-page of the early editions 
informs us that Jane Shore was 
“written in imitation of Shake- 
speare.” It is impossible to trace 
any resemblance, except perhaps in 
a sort of paraphrase of the scene in 
Richard the Third, in which Hastings 
is denounced, condemned,and hustled 
off to execution. In what Rowe 
thought himself an imitator of Shake- 
speare we cannot, as Dr. Johnsen ob- 
serves, conceive. The numbers, the 
diction, the sentiments, and the con- 
duct of his play, everything, in short, 
in which imitation can consist, are 
totally unlike the manner of Shake- 
speare, with whose dramas Jane Shore 
has no similitude, beyond being an 
English story, and that the names of 
some of the characters are historical. 
Rowe makes his heroine reject the 
proposals of Lord Hastings in an ex- 
cess of indignant and unusual virtue, 
and starves her in the streets, in the 
bloom of her age and beauty, intro- 
ducing her husband to give her his 
parting forgiveness; whereas, it is 
quite certain that she lived for several 
years very complacently with Hast- 
ings, as his avowed mistress, and sur- 
vived to be a homely looking old 
woman, when Sir Thomas More saw 
her picking up sticks on Tower Hill. 
Shakespeare, who followed the chro- 
nicles more conscientiously, makes 
the Duke of Gloucester say, as Pro- 
tector— 
“ Commend me to Lord William( Hastings), 

And bid my friend, for joy of this good 

news, 
Give Mistress Shore one gentle kiss the 
more,” 

Pope, in his “Art of Sinking in 

Poetry,” which was published after 


Rowe’s death, observes, “I have seen 

a play professedly writ in the style of 

Shakespeare, wherein the resemblance 

lay in one single line” — 

“And so good morrow ¢’ye, good Master 
Lieutenant.” 


The satirist was mistaken. The line 
is not in Jane Shore, but in Lady 
Jane Gray, which professes no imita- 
tion of Shakespeare ; nor is it quoted 
correctly, but altered to render it 
ridiculous. 

** And so good morning, good Master Lieu- 
tenant,” 

is the verse, as printed by Rowe, and 

put into the mouth of Bishop Gardiner. 

Dr. Watson says “Jane Shore is 
the most interesting and affecting of 
any tragedy Rowe has given us; but 
probability is sadly violated by the 
neglect of the unity of time. For a 
person to be supposed to be starved 
during the representation of five acts, 
is a striking instance of the absurdity 
of this violation.” The critic should 
have said one act, which is the true 
period, and makes the objection 
stronger. 

There was a time, and not a very 
remote one, when Jane Shore was as 
indispensable a dish at Christmas, to 
presen the pantomime, as George 

arnwell. It may still be seen, occa- 
sionally, insome old-fashioned country 
theatre; ay, and with the traditional 
time-honoured episode of the humane 
baker offering a penny loaf to the 
starving heroine, in defiance of the 
proclamation in the last scene—the 
said baker being interpolated for the 
advantage of the low comedian, who, 
with an eye to his benefit, was, and 
is still suffered to excite the merri- 
ment of the galleries, at the highest 
point of the tragic interest. 

During Garrick’s early career, he 
often personated Lord Hastings, and 
bestowed his utmost ability on the 
part, although subsequent actors 
undervalued and placed it only in 
the second class. During the rival 
engagement of Garrick and Quin at 
Covent Garden, in 1747, Jane Shore 
was one of the selected plays, and 
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ran for ten nights in succession. The 
other two were Henry the Fourth and 
the Fair Penitent. In Falstaff, Quin 
shone out like a meteor; while Gar- 
rick was not happy in Hotspur. In 
Lothario he beat his heavy competi- 
tor out of the field as Horatio; and 
in Jane Shore the scale turned en- 
tirely in his favour, the character of 
Hastings being visibly superior to 
Gloster, which Quin spoke of con- 
temptuously, as one of his strut and 
whisker parts. 

In 1773, when Garrick was fifty- 
seven, and only three years before he 
retired, Mrs. Canning, the mother of 
the celebrated statesman, George Can- 
ning, after the death of her first hus- 
band being in straitened circum- 
stances, was induced to try her fortune 
on the stage of Drury-lane, under the 
patronage of a bevy of ladies of very 
high rank and influence in the world 
of fashion. Jane Shore was her se- 
lected part, Alicia being personated 
by Miss Younge. The play obtained 
six repetitions, but the success of the 
new candidate was of a qualified char- 
acter. She afterwards married Red- 
dish, an actor in the theatre, who died 
mad in the lunatic asylum at York, 
in 1785. The widow then consoled 
herself, for the third time, with Hunn, 
a silk mercer at Plymouth, who hand- 
led his pen as readily as his measure, 
and occupied his spare time in writing 
severe strictures on the actors, in a 
local r. Soon after his marriage 
he faile in business, and also essayed 
the sock and buskin, but speedily re- 
linquished his new profession in utter 
disgust, finding, by experiment, that 
it was easier to criticise acting than 
to act. 

On the appearance of Mrs. Canning 
at Drury-lane, who was announce 
by her own name, Garrick, having 
long given up the part of Hastings, 
was induced to resume it, at the 
earnest solicitations of the same ladies 
who supported the débutante. On 
one of the nights of Jane Shore, a 
constant playgoer, an enthusiastic 
admirer of Garrick, who seems to 
have had no eye or ear for any one 
else, sat, with his book in his hand, 
and marked in it, as the play pro- 
ceeded, every movement, emphasis, 
and point, as the initiated term the 
effects which produce applause, of the 
great actor he saw before him. A 
considerable time after, the identical 
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book was presented by the annotator 
to the editor of a long defunct periodi- 
cal, and some of the notes were given 
to the public about thirty-five years 
since. Such details will ever have a 
lively interest for many readers, and 
may be studied with profit, by living 
actors, if, as is sometimes doubted, 
the modern Garricks and Kembles 
think study, experience, or example, 
of any advantage. We are all for 
originality and sudden inspiration in 
these days, and believe too readily in 
impromptu excellence without rudi- 
mentary training. 

Lord Hastings appears in the first 
scene of Jane Shore. Garri¢k made 
his entrance in a very gay courtier- 
like manner, with his wand of office, 
as Lord Chamberlain, in his hand. 
This demeanor he preserved till he 
described the present condition of 
Jane Shore, for whom he, as Hastings, 
was endeavouring to intercede with 
the stern Protector— 


“Now sunk in grief, and pining with 

despair, 

Her waning form no longer shall excite 

Envy in woman or desire in man ; 

She never sees the sun but through her 
tears, 

And wakes to sigh the live-long night 
away.” 


These lines are given with the most 
fervid sympathy, enough to move any 
heart but one like Gloster’s, hard as 
the nether mill-stone. When taxed 
with personal motives for his inter- 
ference, his reply— 


“No further, my good lord, than friendly 
pity, 
And tender-hearted charity allow,” 


was uttered with gentle hesitationand 
much fine feeling. 

In the first scene of the second act, 
where he comes on in Alicia’s house, 
saying— 

“ Dismiss my train, and wait alone without; 

Alicia here! Unfortunate encounter! 

But be it as it may "— 


Mr. Garrick entered extremely gay; 
started at seeing -Alicia so unexpect- 
edly, and his whole deportment seemed 
to change. The next three speeches 
were given with great cunning and 
coldness. He was emphatic, but not 
gallant, at—- 


‘None has a right more ample, 
To task my power than you.” 
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Before he replied to’ her violent at- 
tack in these 'words— 


“ Are you wise? 
Have you the use of reason? Do you 
wake? 
What means this raving, this transporting 
passion ?”— 
he walked up to her, met her eye 
fully, and ‘gave these interrogatories 
with a degree of sharpness that bor- 
dered on severity. In saying— 


“ Are these your proofs of tenderness and 
love ? 


These endless quarrels, discontents, and 
jealousies ; 

These never-ceasing wailings and com- 
plainings ; 

These furious starts; these whirlwinds of 
the soul, 

Which every other moment rise to mad- 
ness ?”_ 


he softened a little, but still kept 
up the tyrant, But in— 
“Why am I thus pursued from place to 
place, 
Kept in the view, and crossed at every 
turn ? 
In vain I fly, and, like a hunted deer, 
Scud o'er the lawn, and hasten to the 
covert. 
Ere I can reach my shelter, you o’ertake 
me, 
With the swift malice of some keen re- 
proach, 
And drive the winged shaft deep in my 
heart ”"— 


he lost his. temper in some degree, 
made the speech a fine climax, and 
crossed at the end. When, however, 
he came to— 
“If you are wise, and prize your peace of 
mind, 
Take yet the friendly counsel of my love ; 
Believe ‘me true, nor listen to your 
jealousy. 
Let not that. devil which undoes your sex, 
That cursed curiosity, seduce you 
To hunt for needless secrets, which, ne- 
glected, 
Shall never hurt your quiet; but, once 
known, 
Shall sit upon your heart, pinch it with 


pain, 
And banish the sweet sleep for ever from 


you. 
Go to—be yet advis’d”— 


here he softened; took her left hand 
in his, and with the forefinger of 
his right hand, deliberately seemed 
to enforce the emphatic advice ; and 
at the end, gently threw away her 
hand, and turned up the stage— 
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“Well, then, I’ own my heart has broke 

your chains; 

Patient I bore the painful bondage long. 

At length, my gen'rous love disdains your 
tyranny, 

The bitterness and stings of ‘taunting 
jealousy, 

Vexatious days, and . jarring, _ joyless 
nights, 

Have driven him forth to seek some safer 
shelter, 

Where he may rest his weary wings im 
peace.” 


Garrick personified her description 
where she says— 


“E’en now thy eyes avow it, now they 
speak, 
Andinsolently ownthe glorious villainy”—— 


and gave the speech with great in- 
solence; but it was elegant, high-bred 
insolenee,—not the unpolished rude- 
ness of the present age. Garrick 
never spoke a speech of Ranger’s with 
more dry gentlemanly humour than 
he did the following :— 


““Whate’er my fate decreesfor me hereafter, 
Be present to me now, my better angel ! 
Preserve me from the storm that threatens 

now} 
And if I have beyond atonement sinn’d, 
Let any other kind of plague o’ertake me, 
So I escape the fury of that tongue!”— 


It produced a roar of applause that 
did not seem to belong to.a tragedy. 
The soliloquy, after the exit of 
Alicia— 
“ How fierce a fiend is passion! With what 
wildness, 
What tyranny untam'd, it reigns in 
woman ! 
Unhappy sex! Whose easy, yielding 
temper 
Gives way toev'ry appetite alike; 
And love, in their weak bosoms, is.a rage 
As terrible as hate, and as destructive. 
But soft ye now—for here comes one 
disclaims 
Strife and her wrangling train. Of equal 
elements, 
Without one jarring atom, she was form’d, 
And gentleness and joy make up her 
being ”"— 
was uttered with great sympathy and 
firmness, till “soft ye now,” when an 
entire transition of face and manner 
took place, and he became thé most 
insinuating, accomplished lover I eyer 
listened to. “Rise, gentle Dame, 
&c.,” was given in the true style of a 
courtier, to make the light and ‘shade 
ert and when he came to the 
ines— 
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‘“ Tfthere be aught of merit in my service, 
Impute it there, where most ‘tis due, to 


love; 

Be kind, my gentle mistress, to my 
wishes, 

And, satisfy. my panting heart with 
beauty "— 


he advanced“ with seeming timid- 
ity, very tenderly took her hand, kept 
sinking by degrees as he spoke these 
lines, and just. touched the ground 
with his knee as he said,‘ to love.” 
He paused a little before that line, 
butat the close, “to love,” no language 
can describe his manner or the effect 
produced. »“ Be kind, my gentle mis- 
tress,” and so on, to “ bid my tongue 
be still,” were all uttered in the most 
tender, agitated tones imaginable. 
As he exclaimed— 
“What means this peevish, this fantastic 
change? 
Where is thy wonted pleasantness of face, 
Thy natural graces, and thy dimpled 
smiles ? 
Where hast thou lost thy wit and sportive 
mirth, 
That cheerful heart, which us’d to dance 
for ever, 
And cast a day of gladness all around 
thee ?”— 


he ‘seemed as if his pride was 
co and his manner totally altered. 
nthe next speech, his tenderness 
dwindled to perfect rudeness, and you 
could: have asked yourself, “can this 
be the man who, but a moment since, 
knelt, with so much seeming adora- 
tion? Ifso, alas! poor human nature.” 
The following speeches lead to a rapid 
burst of determined brutality, till 
Dumont rushes in, when he quitted 
her, and took the stage once or twice 
in + disorder, before he spoke, 
till he came to the passage— 
“°Tis wondrous well! I see, my saint-like 
dame, 
You.stand provided of your braves and 
ruffians, 
To.man your cause, and bluster in your 
brothel ;”—— 


when he crossed Dumont, and spoke 
asiif.to her from the wing she went 
off.at; and, in replying to Dumont— 
“Tnsolent villain! Henceforth, let this 
teach thee 
The distance “twixt a peasant and a 
prince ;"— 
eee his geen nh him 
across the arm; ter being 
ae in the encounter, his exit. 


was made, not with loud, but stifled 

e, and keen resentment. 

n the third act he enters, while 
Gloster and his attendants are at the 
upper end of the stage, and thus soli- 
loquizes, without perceiving them :— 

“This foolish woman hangs about my 

heart ; 

Lingerts and wanders,in my fancy still, 

This coyness is put on ;.°tis art and cun- 
ning ; 

And worn to urge desire. I must possess 
her. 

The saucy groom, who lift his hand 
against me, 

Ere this is humbled, and repents his 
dari 


ng. 

Perhaps e’en she may profit by th’ ex- 
ample, 

And teach her beauty not to spurn my 
power.” 


The real character of Hastings ap- 
pears distinctly at the close of ‘this 
speech. It was impossible to suppose 
before but that he loved Jane Shore. 
His first advances are so tender and 
so earnest, that even force seemed to 
be almost sanctioned by his disap- 
pointment. But here the open, gay, 
and bold-faced libertine clearly stands 
confessed. 

In the following dialogue with 
Gloster, who comes forward to accost 
him, there was nothing remarkable 
in Garrick’s manner of giving “The 
resty knaves are overrun with ease, 
&c.,” more than that it was spoken 
with emphasis, and prepared the 
audience for the great effect to be 
afterwards produced. In “Tis true 
the king is young, &c.,” a little of the 
court. sycophant was: displayed, ini a 
masterly style. But, finding: that 
Gloster was not tickled by it, in his 
next two lines, “Of' this I am to 
learn, as not supposing a doubt like 
this,” he assumed his dignity and 
was himself. “Tl! befal such med- 
dling priests, &c.,’’ was pronounced 
with. great force and manly resolu- 
tion, but still kept under,.so as to 
impart: a ter effect to the two 
next speeches, which seemed: indeed 
as if but one; for Gloster’s line was 
spoken so rapidly, and replied to with 
such quickness, that it threw a con- 
tent on it, and made it only a break. 
In this speech, he rose in voice and 
action, line by line, to a climax of 
perrection which may be conceived 

tter than I can ex; it ; and the 
applause. went. far beyond anything 
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of that kind now given. After all 
that furor, the next speech was ut- 
tered in a faint, agitated tone, and 
the courtier finely portrayed. It was 
to Gloster like a refreshing shower 
after a thunder-storm. The fine burst 
of patriotic ardour, after the exit of 
Gloster, is a proof that ifa man has 
mean. or vicious principles, he will 
always strive to convince himself that 
he has them not. Hastings had just 
before given the lie to the first three 
lines of this famous soliloquy. His 
loyalty and courage were the only 
virtues he possessed, and these Gar- 
rick set forth with such a blaze of 
power and enthusiasm that you for- 
got his weaknesses, and thought, for 
the moment, you saw before you 
Themistocles, Brutus, and. Hampden, 
rolled into one. 

We now come to the assembly of 
the council in the fourth act. There 
was a gloom about Mr. Garrick at 
the opening of this scene, as if some- 
thing terrible were to happen ; but 
his wonderful expression of counten- 
ance, his deep, heart-felt tones on be- 
ing suddenly arrested and condemned 
to instant execution for high treason, 
cannot be adequately described :- 
‘What! and no more but this! How! 

To the scaffold ! 

Oh, gentle Radcliffe, tell me, do I hold 
thee ? 

Or, if I dream, what shall I do to wake, 

To break, to struggle through this dread 
confusion ? 

For surely death itself is not so painful, 

As is this sudden horror and surprise!” 


This one little speech, of six lines, 
Garrick was fully three minutes in 
speaking. And where he begins, 
“Yes, Radcliffe, I will take thy 
friendly counsel,” terminating with— 


“'Tis but to close my eyes and shut out 

daylight ; 

To view no more the wicked ways of men, 

No longer to behold the tyrant Gloster, 

And be a weeping witness of the woes, 

The desolation, slaughter, and calamities, 

Which he shall bring on this unhappy 
land !”— 


Garrick partially wept during the 
latter. part ; and, at the end of the 
sentence, an ample flood of tears gave 
him ease and power for his succeed- 
ing speeches. 

Phe passages after Alicia’s coming 
on, beginning, “ Speak, and give ease 
to my-conflicting passions,” and “Thy 
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reason has grown wild!’ Could thy 
weak hand, &c.,” were pronounced 
with the wild, distracted manner ‘of 
a man not satisfied with himself, and 
hurrying to death. 

The following speech, “O thou 
inhuman,” was never spoken by Mr. 
Garrick. 

In “Now mark! and tremble at 
Heaven’s just award !” he became 
perfectly calm and composed, and 
these lines were uttered in a deep, 
affecting tone which went to the 
hearts of the audience. In “ Here 
then exchange we mutually forgive- 
ness,” he contrived, by a little pause, 
and then kneeling with her, to get 
rid of grief and every distracting 
thought. He held one of her hands 
in his, while he made the address to 
Heaven, and did it with great energy 
and firmness; and in the passage, 
“Farewell! Good angels visit thy 
afiliction,” he left her again in tears, 
got close to the wing, spoke the last 
two sentences with uncommon feel- 
ing, and made a great exit. The 
applause lasted long, for half the 
house did not expect to see him any 
more. But he returned with his 
guard, after she had uttered her few 
words, went over to Alicia, tenderly 
took her hand, then turned and waved 
to the guard to retire a little, which 
they did. He then led her farther 
off still, as if to speak entirely in pri- 
vate, and delivered the petition for 
Jane Shore, comparatively in a whis- 
per, till he came to the line “Oh! 
should’st thou wrong her,” when he 
swelled his cadence ; but immediately 
subsiding once more into a whisper, 
he left her, and got again to the wing. 
They looked at each other for some 
moments with heart-rending grief, 
and he, after a pause, gave the pas- 
sage “Remember this,” in the tone 
of a man expiring; but I cannot 
recollect that he spoke the last words 
of the text, “Farewell, for ever.” 
The “ last warning of a dying man,” 
had taken such hold of Miss Younge 
and the audience, that nothing more 
could be said or done with effect. 

This minute series of notes con- 
tains a lesson in the art of acting 
which young practitioners would do 
well to avail themselves of. We see 
here the apparently natural though 
carefully studied variety by which 
Garrick so eminently discriminated 
all his impersonations. This was the 
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great point of excellence which car- 
ried him above competition, and 
rendered him sodistinct and identical, 
so free from mannerism, and so com- 
pletely the founder of a school. It is 
much to be regretted that the close 
observer who has preserved the above 
details, did not leave us a similar re- 
cord of the unrivalled actor in some 
of his great Shakespearean characters, 
such as Hamlet, Richard, or Macbeth. 

The greater portion of those who go 
to the theatre to be amused, or from 
a love of the dramatic art, are apt to 
think that the acting which appears 
most impulsive, easy, and natural, 
arises from sudden and spontaneous 
conception without previous study or 
arrangement. It is not so. Genius 
inspires the conception, but judgment 
and practice confirm it, and satisfy 
the artist that he has struck the 
right chord. Garrick and Edmund 
Kean founded schools of acting di- 
rectly opposed to the declamatory, or 
what is more usually called the clas- 
sical style, in which the Kembles 


* excelled, and which latter was sup- 


posed to be the result of more labori- 
ous study. This is also a mistake. 
Garrick, after he had established his 
reputation, never ventured on a new 
character without long and laborious 
preparation. When he found his 
points tell, he never varied them. He 
was not always equal to himself. Ill- 
health, a cold, or any incidental 
physical ailment, may weaken the 
powers for the moment, but occasions 
no change in the feeling or passion. 
Those who knew Edmund Kean inti- 
mately, were well aware that his 
most brilliant and apparently sudden 
bursts were carefully premeditated ; 
while the public in general who heard 
only of his social, irregular habits, and 
were carried away by these startling 
flashes, never gave him credit for the 
hours of intense application which 


Surprise, and 
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he devoted to his favourite parts. 
His habit was to rehearse to his wife, 
and to try many readings, until they 
both agreed upon the best. 


Il. MOSSOP IN CARDINAL WOLSEY. 


Mossop, ‘though an actor of first- 
rate ability, with mental and physical 
powers of a high order, was methodi- 
cal and formal to an excess. In 1752, 
he performed Wolsey for the first 
time, at Drury-lane, and, according 
to rule, a written part was handed to 
him by the stage-manager’s adjutant, 
the prompter. This document, and a 
singular curiosity it is, was accident- 
ally preserved, and extracts from it 
published in a“ History of the Stage,” 
from the commencement of Garrick’s 
management, which appeared in the 
Monthly Review, edited by Du Bois, 
in March, 1799. . We select the soli- 
loquy of the Cardinal, in the third 
act, when the king has just left him 
in a rage, with this significant intima- 
tion— 
“ Read o’er this, 
And after this; and then to breakfast with 
What appetite you have.” 


The interlineations are in Mossop’s 
handwriting. Some border on the 
absurd, and are scarcely intelligible. 
The pages throughout are defaced by 
innumerable marks, figures, and 
scrawls, resembling hieroglyphies 
rather than annotations ; but all de- 
note a system of elaborate and: intri- 
cate art, and evince the technical 
minuteness with which the actor set 
himself to his task. The words dis- 
tinguished by italics and capitals 
are those upon which he laid the 
principal stress. They certainly do 
not prove him to have been the mere 
monosyllabic and monotonous em- 
phasizer which Churchill. has de- 
scribed :— 


Eye upwards. peevish. 
** What should this mean? What sudden anger’s this? 


Sudden turn of v: ick, 


He parted frowning from me—as if ruin 


Smart. Witd. 
Leap’d from his eye. So looks the chafed lion 
Upon the daring huntsman that has gall’d him; 


Voice quick and loud. 


Then makes him nothing. J must read this paper. 


Transition. Much breath, Open paper very hastily. 
I fear the story of his anger.—’Tis so 


Strikes it quickly, 
This Paper has undone me. 


Vast throbs of feeling. 
"Tis the account 


Of all that world, of «wealth I've DRAWN together 
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Cunning, and head nod. © 


Lips partly pressed. Dislike, teeth quite close. 


To gain the Popedom. O negligence 


ild. Sudden, Spitefully and peevishly. 


Quick and high. w 

Fit for a fool to fall by. What cross devil 
Hurried spirit, and all in a breath. 

Made me put this MAIN sEcRET in the pacquet 


I sent the King! 


Is there no way to cure this? 


Bide look. Cunning. Face full toaudience. Fretful and musing—swelling inward. 
No new device to beat THIs from his brains. 


Force. 
I know ’twill stir him s¢ 
Opens the letter. 
What's this? 
Still look to the letter. 


Lou 
ron 


id. Pause, then sudden turn. 


ngly. 


To the Pope. 
- Breathe out. Slow step, and head declined. 


Rest 
The letter, as I live, with all the business 


. ‘ Quite calm and resigned. 
I writ to’s Holiness !—Nay, then, farewell! 
G tone, with feeling, but low. 
I have touch’d the highest point of all my greatness; 


No jerk. 
And from that full meridian of my glory 
Under feeling. Finger pointed down. G tone. Sudden pause. 
I haste now to my se¢ting.—I shall fall 


Solemn. Mournful. 


Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 


Weak manner. Feeling restrained. 


And no man see me more.” 


The redundancy, more than the in- 
appropriateness of emphasis in Mos- 
sop’s interlineations, with regard to 
thisspeech, isthe more remarkable fea- 
ture, and shows that what is a prevail- 
ing vice in English elocution in these 
more enlightened days was also a 
fault in the Garrick era. Whether 
in the pulpit or at the bar, in the 
senate or on the stage, our best ora- 
tors are prone to multiply rather than 
concentrate emphasis, and thereby 
weaken materially the leading point 
of their best sentences. The effect 
may be compared to the difference 
between a heavy volley and a succes- 
sion of single shots. As an instance, 
we once heard Daniel Terry, who was 
a teacher of elocution in his day, 
and accounted one of the best level 
speakers on the stage, deliver the 
following line with the same slow, 
measured stress on every syllable. 
The words came from between his 


lips as if ground ina mill : “Tell me, 
my dar-ling child, the cause of your 
dis-tress.” Six heavy spondees, un- 
relieved by a single dactyl. 


IIl.—HENDERSON IN SHAKESPEARE'S “SEVEN 


In 1796 a volume was published, 
rincipally intended for youthful stu- 

ts, and as an introduction to 
“Enfield’s Speaker.” It contained 


Wildness of the old man. 


many examples of the mode in which 
Thomas Sheridan, the father of Rich- 
ard Brinsley, and John Henderson, 
were accustomed to read celebrated 
passages from poetry, in a species of 
dramatic entertainment in which they 
combined their talents and attraction. 
The compilation is interesting, as it 
perpetuates the style of elocution of 
two eminent actors and sound English 
scholars of their day. Sheridan is 
more remembered by his dictionary 
than by his histrionic efforts, in which, 
navettbateda he competed gallantly 
with Garrick. He had solid judg- 
ment and powerful conception, but 
nature had been niggardly to him in 
figure, voice, and face. He was cold, 
though correct, and while he rarely 
offended, he seldom stirred, and never 
astonished his audience. Churchill 
estimates him with fairness in a 
lengthened analysis, and uses less 
acrimony than was his wont, winding 
up with this compliment :— 


“Where he falls short, ’tis nature’s fault 
alone; 

Where he succeeds, the merit’s all his 
own.” 


Henderson was cut off prematurely, 
at thirty-eight, by an accident. He 
ad as many physical deficiencies as 
Le Kain, the great French actor ; but, 
- yo mage to —— — 
. y happy in tragedy an 
comedy, he was considered the legi- 
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timate successor of Garrick, and his 
death furnished a lucky stepping- 
stone to John Kemble. Some. bio- 
graphers have endeavoured to. sink 
him to the second class, but the old 
actors who remembered him, grew 
wild when they spoke of his varied 
excellence.” He was singularly happy 
in reading or reciting Sterne’s story 
of “Le Fevre,’ Cowper’s “John Gil- 
pin,’ and Shakespeare’s celebrated 
description of the “Seven Ages of 
Man.” His manner, emphasis, and 
expression are minutely preserved in 
the treatise alluded to above. 

“All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men andwwomen merely players; 
They have their exits and their entrances, 
And one man in his time plays many parts; 
His acts being seven ages.” 

Henderson spoke these opening 
lines in rather a strong tone, as if 
delivering a text on which he was 
going to dilate, and with a clear, re- 
gular articulation. They form, in 
fact, the argument of what is to follow. 
Most actors, Henderson and Kemble 
included, have mistook the emphasis 
in the first line, which they placed 
thus :-— 

**All the world’s a stage,” 


as if this were the assumed ground 
of the speaker on which he proposed 
to reason. Not so. The emphasis 
on stage is misplaced; it should be 
on world. The context proves this. 
The observation is a reply, and the 
idea a consequence, suggested to 
Jacques by the remark of the banish- 
ed Duke, who has just said to him, 
with reference to ‘Adar: the aged and 
famished follower of Orlando :— 
“Thou seest we are not all alone unhappy, 
This wide and universal thectre 
Presents more woeful pageants than the 
scene 
Wherein we play.” 
To this Jacques answers mentally, 
“You are perfectly right; it is so;” 
and says in words— 
“ All the world’s a stage.” 
Then follow the incidental reflections 
and illustrations as they progressively 
present themselves to his mind. 
“At first,—the infant 
Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms.” 
These words Henderson delivered in 
a delicate, subdued strain, particu- 
larly marking mewling and uking, 
as indicative of the utter helplessness 
of infancy. He also, after penaanc- 
ing, at jirst, used to pause for a mo- 
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ment before he-proceeded to the illus- 
trative’ words, the infant, when lhe 
changed the fone of his voice in the 
manner aboyé mentioned. 
“ And then,—the whining school-boy, with 
his satchel . . 
And shining, morning face, creeping, like 
snail, 
Uniwillingly to school.” 


After'the words anil'then, he paused, 
as before, ere he proceeded. The 
words creeping like snail, &c., he de- 
livered, as if imitating by look, voice, 
cadence, and manner, the reluctant 
school-boy, creeping | slowly, against 
his inclination, to school, when he 
would rather be playing at marbles 
or flying a kite. 

“And then,—the lover 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eyebrow.” 


And then, as before, with a pause, 

which the scholar will find, by repeat- 

ing and comparing with the common 

way, has much. the. superiority, and 

impresses more, forcibly. what, fol- 

lows. Sighing like furnace, ina 

tender and affectionate.manner ; with 

a woeful ballad, de, half ironically. 

“ Then,—a soldier, 

Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the 
pard; 

Jealous in honour, sudden and quick. in 
quarrel; 

Seeking the bubble reputation 

Even in the cannon’s mouth.” 


Then, with a pause, as in the previ- 


ous cases. ‘The whole of the succeed- 
ing lines he spoke witha bold, rough, 
rapid utterance and manner, as if in 
imitation of the soldier scaling a 
breach. 
* And then,—the justice, 

In fair, round belly, with good capon lin'd, 
With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wise saws and modern instances;— 
And so he plays his part.” 


And then, as before. The remaitiing 
lines, with a fat tone of voice and ex- 
aggerated manner, resembling those 
usually adopted when speaking any 
part of Falstaff, until you come to, 
and so he plays his part, which is to 
be spoken in a plain, easy manner, as 
it has nothing to do with the imitative 
assumption necessary to give effect 
to the three preceding lines. 

“ The sixth age shifts 

Into the lean and slipper'd pantaloon, 

With spectacles on nose, and pouch onside, 

His youthful hose well sav'd, a world-too 

wide 
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For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly 

voice, 

Turning again towards childish treble, 

pipes 

And whistles in his sound.” 

This fine description of a lean, de- 
bilitated figure, Henderson delivered 
with such a tone, look, and manner, 
as the sense of the lines require. After 
the sixth age shifts, he made a mo- 
mentary pause to allow time for the 
features, voice, and deportment to 
change with the words. His big 
manly voice, he gave with a full, forci- 
ble utterance; and then a sudden 
alteration to a faint, piping, tremulous 
strain, and so on to the end of the 
sentence— 

“Last scene of all,— 

That ends this strange, eventful history, 

Is second childishness, and mere oblivion ; 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans 

everything.” 

The whole of this passage in the 
most solemn, impressive, and delib- 
erately pathetic manner, beginning 
with a short ew pause after 
last scene of all. The word sans, 
Henderson always pronounced as it is 
spelt, in the English way. Kemble, 
on the contrary, gave it as French, 
retaining or withholding the final s 
as the next word began with a vowel 
or aconsonant. It is difficult to de- 
cide between these two modes, unless 
we could determine exactly, which we 
cannot, how the word was spoken in 
Shakespeare’s time. There is, per- 
haps, no speech within the circle of 
English literature, containing, in the 
same compass, equal variety, or better 
adapted forthe display of artistic elocu- 
tion than Shakespeare’s “Seven Ages.” 
The idea, so beautifully amplified by 
our great master of the human heart, 
is evidently suggested by the passage 
in Horace’s “De Arte Poetica,” of 
which, we offer the following original 
translation, being at least the tenth, 
and by no means assumed to be the 
best. Its chief recommendation is its 
novelty, never having appeared in 
print before :— 

“Soon as a child the power of speech has 
found, 

And with firm step, unaided, treads the 

ground, 

With young companions he delights to 

play, 

Trifles excite or drive his rage away ; 

With each succeeding hour some change 

we find, 


And each new object wins his infant 
mind. 
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The beardless youth, releas'd at length 
from school, 

Restrain’d no more by magisterial rule, 

Is pleas’d the mettled courser to bestride, 

Or o’er the sunny field the chase to guide. 

A weak opposer ’gainst the arts of vice, 

Deaf to the warning voice which speaks 
advice; 

Profuse, regardless of all useful gain, 

Hot with desire some fav'rite end t’obtain, 

And which, when won, still prone to leave 
again, 

Arriv’d at 
stage, 

Now views of interest all his thoughts 
engage ; 

Riches and friends to gain his mind 
applies, 

And ev’ry path to reach distinction tries ; 

While prudence prompts from actions to 
refrain, 

Which, once perform’d,experience mourns 
in vain. 

Chil?d by the hand of age, new cares 
molest, 

Pale avarice haunts the hours design’d 
for rest ; 

Wealth, by hard labour got, he fears to 
lose, 

And cold timidity restrains his views; 

Still hoping on, he seeks with anxious eye, 

Through the last, ling’ring scenes of life 
to pry, 

In gen’ral censure rails against the times, 

All acts of younger men condemns as 
crimes, 

Nor yields the tribute of extorted praise, 

Save to the mem'ry of his early days.” 


manhood’s more reflecting 


The character of Jacques in “ As 
you like it,” lies in a small compass ; 
its essence is principally comprised in 
the “Seven Ages,” the description of 
his peculiar sadness, and theaccount of 


his meeting with Touchstone. Yetit 
has generally been a favourite with 
the best actors. It has condensed 
mind, and demands no strain on the 
physical powers. The latter considera- 
tion is important, as a relief, to those 
who tear themselves to pieces nightly 
with the terrible passions of Othello, 
Lear, Macbeth, or Sir Giles Over- 
reach. Garrick never - attempted 
Jacques. Quin must have been heavy 
and monotonous ; Cooke was too sar- 
castic and bitter; John Palmer too 
light; and Bensley croaked through 
the part. John Kemble was con- 
sidered to have hit the exact point, 
and to have given a masterly delinea- 
tion of the melancholy humorist, for 
such he describes himself; in fact, a 
retired roué, who has gone through 
the whole course, and has studied 
human nature and society, practically, 
from a variorum edition. 
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Tae history of exploration has gene- 
rally been the record of enterprises 
undertaken in the immediate interests 
of commerce or of science. A new, 
and apparently as powerful an im- 
pulse to penetrate remote and unvi- 
sited regions operates upon an adven- 
turous class of Englishmen in these 
days, and society is reaping no in- 
considerable benefit from their un- 
prompted expeditions. Mainly for 
the pleasure found in the excitement 
of travel do these restless and daring 
oe work their difficult way up to 
the sources of old Father Nile, or 
make a call upon the amiable King 
of Dahomey, or cross the African con- 
tinent in the track of Livingston or 
of Anderson, or traverse the arid 
wastes of Australia, or venture into 
the habitats of jealous Daimios. 
Little need now to organize govern- 
mental exploring parties, or even to 
furnish the volunteers of this hazard- 
ousservice with funds. The only thing 
they would perhaps stipulate for, 
were it possible to obtain it, would 
be a “safe conduct.” Savage sove- 
reigns, however, would no more re- 
spect our parchment than certain 
religious monarchs, in Reformation 
times, were wont to do their own 
guarantees of alike nature. It speaks 
well for the physical strength, as also 
for the mental and moral qualities of 
the young men of our nation, that 
when the stereotyped European tours 
have become insipid, they are not 
intimidated by distance or the perils 
of the unknown. The Americans and 
French have not been wanting in 


this spirit; but it is now almost 
wholly left to ourselves, for the 
former have enough to engage them 
at home, and the latter lack the 
stamina for that “knocking about” 
which is a Briton’s best tonic. To 
individuals who had no more “ prac- 
tical” design than gratifying a strong 
desire to behold new scenes and un- 
familiar conditions of society do we 
owe Mr. Baldwin’s spirited book on 
“ African Hunting,’ Mr. Fleming’s 
charming “Summer’s Ride beyond 
the Great Wall of China,” Captain 
Knight’s stirring “ Diary of a Pedes- 
trian in Cashmere and Thibet,” and 
Dr. Mouat’s instructive “ Adventures 
in the Andaman Islands ;” for though 
the last-named traveller had a com- 
mission from the Indian government, 
with reference to a Sepoy penal set- 
tlement, his observations reach much 
beyond it.t All these books have 
more or less extended the boun- 
dary of science, and may even con- 
tribute to the ultimate extension of 
our commerce, albeit the main in- 
tention of the writers was to set 
down, simply and roughly, what they 
saw that was new and surprising. 
Clever and instructive as these works 
are, however—any of them will well 
reward the reader for his pains—the 
best by far of modern sketches of 
travel are the delightful “ Letters 
from High Latitudes” of Lord Duf- 
ferin, and Mr. Baring-Gould’s ex- 
tremely interesting “ Iceland and its 
Sagas.” We couple these volumes 
together, and describe both as recent 
(although the former, with strict re- 
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ference to time of publication, may 
not seem to warrant us in doing so), 
because Lord Dufferin’s work did not 
pass away with the ephemera of its 
season, but is still read with avidity. 
Between its appearance and that of 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s book no other 
important contribution has been 
made to the literature of Icelandic 
travel; and these two volumes, placed 
in comparison, and as the comple- 
ment each of the other, present a 
bright and forcible picture of the 
quaint inhabitants of the historic 
island as they are found at the pre- 
sent hour, but little clianged for cen- 
turies, the same grave and serious 
race, intelligent, animated on subjects 
which interest them, virtuous, strictly 
attentive to religious and domestic 
duties, fond of their Sagas, indus- 
trious, and hospitable in a marked 
degree. Our interest in these Ice- 
landers has so much increased, indeed, 
since Lord Dufferin revived our re- 
collection of their ancient lore, and 
bore testimony to their many good 
and pleasant qualities, that hence- 
forward the port of Reykjavik may 
be expected to stand among those 


which our yachtsmen are pretty sure 


to visit in their more ambitious 
cruises. very British gentleman- 
sailor—those modern Vikings, roving 
the seas in search of adventure— 
stands indebted to the noble brother 
of their craft who has mapped their 
pathway to these coasts, and who 


left behind him a remembrance of 


English courage and courtesy such as 
will secure for his successors a hearty 
welcome. 


Foreigners are more convinced of 


our prowess when they witness the 
audacity of our sports, and especially 
of our freaks at sea, than when they 
stroll through our great camps, and 
mark the completeness of our military 
equipment. When, lately, the French 
at Cherbourg stood on the ramparts 
looking seaward as a gale raged out- 
side, and beheld the English yachts 
standing boldly in, as if with perfect 
composure, the sight was of itself a 
lesson, and as such worth tens of 
thousands sterling of the money 
ill spent in erecting new forts at 
Spithead. When Prince Napoleon, 
in the Reine Hortense, which had 
taken Lord Dufferin’s schooner in 
tow, with the design of visiting the 
island of Jan Mayen, cowed by the 
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difficulties of the enterprise, ran up the 
signal and parted company with the 
little “ Foam,” in the words, “Vous 
retournons & Reykjavik!” the English- 
man pressed on, facing the difficulties 
of the voyage alone, to the wondering 
gaze of the French seamen of the In- 
perial steamer, and proof was again 
given that Britons are still of the old 
stuff compact. 

Iceland is not an inviting region 
to the dandy order of tourists; but 
the excitements of its scenery and 
life are novel, and possess strong 
attractions for the person imbued 
with the true spirit of travel. Though 
during the first half of the century 
several travellers have described its 
sights and customs with rare power, 
no one of them saw as much, or has 
sketched what he saw so vividly, as 
the two last writers on the island 
and its people. Were the most pic- 
turesque passages culled from Sir 
Henry Holland, Sir G. S. Mackenzie, 
Dr. Henderson, Ida Pfeiffer, and 
not to omit American genius of the 
uncommon smart type—Mr. Pliny 
Miles, there would still remain spots 
of unique grandeur and social fea- 
tures full of interest for which Lord 
Dufferin and Mr. Baring-Gould would 
have to be consulted. In their pages 
the wild poetry of the Plutonian 
realm has been represented in lan- 
guage of great animation and often 
of singular beauty. All who purpose 
visiting this country of ancient eru- 
dition, oriental ceremony, and unso- 
phisticated hospitality, will find these 
books, in fact, his best guides. Some 
Grimr or Sigurdr must be engaged- 
some Icelandic student home on a 
visit to his parents from Copenhagen 

to conduct the traveller over the 
roadless wastes; but his English 
volumes will tell him what to visit, 
and when, and how; and instruct him, 
moreover, in that sort of knowledge 
respecting the region to be visited 
which the British tourist likes to 
obtain beforehand—how far, namely, 
his £ s. d. ought to go. Difficult as 
the transit across Iceland is, the ex- 
pense is trifling. It can be done un- 
der a guinea and a-half a day, accord- 
ing to Mr. Baring-Gould, the pur- 
chase of horses included. 

Lord Dufferin, let us say, once for 
all, is a model for authors of his class. 
He is always good-humoured ; never 
lugubrious over his privations. The 
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difficulties and mishaps which will 


occur in the best-regulated scheme of 


travel, he never magnifies. He is from 
first to last in good spirits. He went 
to the northern seas to enjoy himself, 
and was resolved not to be disap- 
pointed. Mr, Baring-Gould is of a 
somewhat graver mood, but equally 
pleasant and companionable. Lord 
Dufferin seems to have been as gay 
and lighthearted when threading his 
way through the broken ice of Spitz- 
bergen, with the possibility that at 
any moment the delicate “Foam” 
might be “scrunched” between two 
masses of the floating material, as 
when dancing with the modest and 
most natural Icelandic belles to the 
liveliest measures, on board the Reine 
Hortense. In the dramatis persone 
of his travelling company he seems 
to have been more fortunate than Mr. 
Baring-Gould. The doctor “ Fitz” 
and theman“ Wilson” wereadmirable 
contrasts. The pleasantness of the 
one must have made the perpetual 
gloom of the other even more ridicu- 
lous and amusing. Lord Dufferin 
had a good guide also, in the person 
of the Sigurdr, already mentioned, 
son of Jonas, Icelander, a law student 
at the Danish capital, who knew the 
country well, and did not, like Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s Grimr, grudge his 
bodily exertions. The trips of both 
writers, indeed, were in all respects 
successful; and no doubt they will 
look back throughout life upon the 
days spent in Iceland as among the 
happiest of those which they devoted 
to travel. Occasional privations and 
“disagreeables” were counterbalanced 
by much, in the character and deport- 
ment of the people, that was pleas- 
ing in no common measure. 

It is but fair to observe, however, 
that if Iceland is to be introduced into 
the recognised routes of English tour- 
ing, future visitors must not expect 
the islanders to open their houses to 
all comers, or to spread their tables 
as freely as they did to these gentle- 
men. When it is recollected that 
the Icelanders have to import most 
of what they consume, and that the 
aristocracy of the island are officials 
whose emoluments are incredibly 
small, it will be seen that their hos- 
pitality, large-hearted as it is, mest 
have limits. The governor gets but 
£400 a-year, and the incomes of the 
clergy average from six to seven 
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pounds sterling per annum, their chief 
dependence being their farms. These 
figures may cause less surprise when 
it is added that the entire public re- 
venue of the island, arising from 
crown lands, commercial charges, and 
a small tax on the transfer of pro- 
perty, is only £3,000, whereas the 
expenditure, including the provision 
for “ National education,” is £6,000; 
so that the Danish government is 
a loser by Iceland. Nor can any- 
thing be done to put matters on a 
better footing. No skilled financier— 
not even Mr. Gladstone—could make 
more of the narrow belt of land be- 
tween the stony desert and the sea 
where the 60,000 inhabitants of Ice- 
land live. The country is a fifth 
larger than Ireland, but of its 38,000 
square miles, 37,000 are mere moun- 
tains of ice or valleys covered with 
lava. Reykjavik, the capital, has not 
more than 800 inhabitants, and of 
these the majority can only barely 
contrive to live. The Icelanders, at 
the same time, are patterns of indus- 
try. They have derived the habit of 
making the most of their cireum- 
stances from ancestors who lived in 
what may be called their Augustan 
age. In the days of their poetry and 
romantic chronicles, they were a peo- 
ple who regularly visited Europe, and 
carried on a considerable trade with 
the continent. Now, as many as 
3,500 Iceland boats set out every 
spring for the fishing season. In the 
harvestide every moment is made 
the utmost use of for getting in the 
largest quantity of produce that the 
little farm—an oasis in a stony sea— 
can be made to produce. In winter, 
sufficient and profitable employment 
is found in looking after the cattle, in 
wool picking, rope manufacture, the 
making of bridles and saddles, and 
boat building. The women find oc- 
cupation throughout the year in knit- 
ting stockings for export, and weaving 
frieze and flannel for home wear. 
Notwithstanding his straitened cir- 
cumstances, the Iceland paterfainilias 
contrives to live in tolerable comfort. 
His family have always an abundance 
of dried fish and butter, and they use 
largely a cheese called skier, which is 
wholesome food. The great draw- 
back is the similarity of this diet, 
which produces cutaneous disorders. 
Mr. Baring-Gould quotes a very 
amusing bill-of-fare of the college or 
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boarding-school at Reykjavik, where 
the students are provided with a 
daily dish, only varied to the ex- 
tent of the Irishman’s herring and 
potatoes for breakfast, and potatoes 
and herring for supper. It is stock- 
fish and butter, butter and stockfish, 
sour whey and rye bread, rye bread 
and sour whey, from Sunday to Sa- 
turday, and so on perpetually. Stock- 
fish is said to be palatable ; but the 
pupils should, by all means, stipulate 
that it be presented at respectable 
intervals, like those Limerick appren- 
tices who, as the story goes, had it 
made part of their indenture, in the 
olden time, that they were not to be 
asked to eat salmon more than twice 
a-week. 

Mr. Baring-Gould learned the my- 
thic origin of the island from the 
Roman Catholic abbé of Reykjavik. 
The good priest manifestly sympa- 
thizes with the Danish account, and 
hates the country with a whole heart. 
Only the conviction that duty requires 
him to stay reconciles him to the 
dreary existence he is condemned to 
lead. “ After the creation,” says the 
fable, which the abbé rehearsed with 
unction, “Satan was rather taken 
aback, and he thought within him- 
self, ‘I’ll see now what / can do!’ 
So he toiled at creation, and, lo, he 
turned out Iceland. . . . Allis 
terrible and gloomy ; you are re- 
minded again and again of the scenes 
in Dante’s ‘Inferno.’ The land is 
magnificent, too, for there still lingers 
majesty about the handiwork of the 
fallen angel.” This myth expresses 
the traveller’s feelings forcibly, unless 
he be an extra-enthusiastic admirer 
of the grand and awful, after he 
has gazed until his sight fails at 
those huge, naked, monotonous moun- 
tains, alp on alp, tier over tier, of per- 
petual snow—those enormous fields of 
ice, sometimes in glistening motion- 
those fierce volcanic efforts still in 
progress —those splendid cascades, 
almost Niagaras—those capricious 
boiling springs—those extraordinary 
mud jets, casting forth mire to a con- 
siderable elevation in the midst of 
broad swamps—those chasms unpa- 
ragoned—those rivers of lava and 
caves profound. From such dismal 
scenes and vast and grotesque objects 
have poets derived their conception of 
the regions infernal. Tasso, for exam- 
ple, when introducing Pluto’s speech 


to the assembled Tartarean deities, 
may almost be supposed to have just 
returned froma visit to the chaotic and 
volcanic scenery of Iceland :— 


“* Now the hoarse notes of Tart’rus’ trump 
resound, 
Calling the dwellers of th’ eternal 
shades, 
The spacious caverns tremble all around, 
And the dark air an echo loud pervades. 
Not such a crash the thunderbolt pro 
claims, 
When from on high it falls, involved in 
flames ; 
Nor such a shock distinguishes the birth 
Of pent-up vapours bursting from the 
earth. 


“The gods of the abyss in groups appear, 
Uniting round about the portals great. 
How strange and horrible those forms of 
fear, 
And in their eyes gleam terror, death, 
and fate! 
Some with the hoof impress the horrid 
strand ; 
And snakes for hair o’er human brows ex 
pand ; 
While in their rear a monstrous tail they 
ply, 
Which like a lash involve they, or unply. 


“Here thousand filthy harpies we might 
view, 
And thousand centaurs, sphinx, and 
gorgons pale; 
And Scyllas, that voracious bark, not 
few, 
Hydras and hissing pythons without 
fail ; 
Chimeras black, which vomit sparks of 
fire, 
Fierce Polyphemi and Geryons dire ; 
And novel monsters no more known or 
seen, 
Mix’d in their aspects, and confused in 
mien, 
“ Like sulph’rous vapours and inflam’d, that 
rise 
From Mongibello, like their stench and 
sound, 
Such now his breath and beastly mouth 
devise, ; 
Where just such stench, and just such 
flames abound. 
His voice the bark of Cerberus restrained, 
And Hydra silenced by the sound re- 
mained ; 
Cocytus paused, and the abysses broke 
Into loud echoings, as thus he spoke.” 


Iceland is not only unearthly from 
its extraordinary natural objects and 
phenomena, but its desolation appals 
the traveller. If monsters there 
were ever here, they are no more 
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known or seen. Stones everywhere 
occupy those plains which the ice 
has spared, Throughout the entire 
island there is not a single road- 
way. Mr. Baring-Gould mentions 
a river which rolls for two hun- 
dred miles, until it falls into a fright- 
ful chasm, and along whose course 
there are only in all ten dwellings. 
The want of roads is not compensated 
by villages, farmsteads, or settlements 
of any kind. The tourist—if we are 
to speak of Iceland now as included 
within our range of summer travel— 
must grope his way from one desert 
to another by such assistance as cer- 
tain rude marks afford ; pyramids of 
stone, it may be, or heaps of turf, or 
more simply, a few pieces of stone 
placed upon some slight elevation, in 
a manner evidently artificial. These 
are the only landmarks ; and it is not 
likely that, for a long time, the tra- 
veller will have any other. The “for- 
ests,” at least, are not dificult to 
penetrate, seeing that they consist 
merely of low beech coppices, never 
more than twelve feet high. There 


is one tree in the country, which, if 
the Icelanders were tree-worshippers, 


would, from its magnitude, certainly 
receive their homage. It is a moun- 
tain-ash at Arkureyri, which towers 
to the magnificent height, for Iceland, 
of twenty-six feet, and has seats 
placed round it by way of tribute to 
its singular majesty. The island, 
moreover, severely tries the blood of 
a sedentary Englishman. The mean 
temperature for the year at Reykja- 
vik is at freezing point. Let the 
adventurous traveller, in search of 
the picturesque, ascend, however, 
some of the higher hills, and he will 
find that Reykjavik was an oven 
compared with his present situation. 
The Icelanders, of course, do not suf- 
fer from the cold in like measure. 
When, on one occasion, Mr. Baring- 
Gould had put on a fur coat and a pea- 
jacket, he found the field-workers 
making hay, the women without their 
bodices, the men in their drawers. 
He seems to have been startled on a 
single occasion only, when expected 
to conform to the customs of the Ice- 
landic community. He could not all 
at once descend to the simplicity of 
the people, who were in the habit of 
undressing in the presence of each 
other when preparing for rest. Sit- 
ting and bed-room in an Icelandic 
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house adjoin, and the lathstofa, or 
sleeping apartment for the whole 
household, male and female, old and 
young, has a row of locker-beds along 
the wall, into which the occupants 
clamber, two or three in each, if ne- 
cessary to extend the accommodation. 
“T found,” says the author, “that the 
locker-beds along the walls were filled 
with people in no night-gear at all, 
closely packed together, lying two, 
three, and even four in a bed, the 
head of one at the feet of the other.” 
The ordinary habit is for an indivi- 
dual to get in with his clothes on, 
and undress beneath the superimposed 
feather-bed. On a certain oceasion, 
the author found that he was ex- 
pected to undress before the family 
in whose house he was stopping. His 
guide, Grimr, quite a character by 
the way, a learned and intolerably 
lazy Icelander, advised him to follow 
the custom of the place. “ ‘But,’ said 
I, ‘these good people are in the 
room.’ ‘Oh, don’t mind us!’ said the 
priest. ‘ Pray, go to bed! added his 
wife. ‘Do let me pull your breeches 
off !’ volunteered the maid. I started 
up at the proposal, fully roused, and 
with a flying leap, buried myself un- 
der the feather bed, then pulled off 
coat and waistcoat, and curled myself 
up. ‘Don’t English people undress 
more than that when they go to rest ? 
asked the priest, who had been watch- 
ing me gravely. ‘He has got his 
breeches on!’ said his wife.” ‘Tl 
pull them off, if he likes,’ chimed in 
the maid, with alacrity. ‘ Never— 
never!’ I cried, in desperation ;— 
‘Grimr, save me!” ‘The family 
seemed to wonder much at his need- 
less excitement. Towards midnight, 
an Icelandic bedchamber is not the 
airiest place in the world. If the 
inmates congregate thus at night, 
for heat’s sake, they secure one ad- 
vantage by the loss of another, and 
the closeness of the air which they 
breathe, when taking rest, is most 
deleterious. The same description of 
service was offered to Lord Dufferin 
as to Mr. Baring-Gould ; so that it 
is to be set down among the re- 
gular customs of the people, as is 
also the habit of the young ladies of 
the house waiting in person upon 
strangers, and receiving from them— 
a pleasant operation for both parties 
—actual honest kisses at parting, as 
an acknowledgment of indebtedness 
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and a token of thanks. These ladies, 
at the same time, have the passion of 
their sex for dress and eleven, 
They are not so unsophisticated as to 
be insensible to the charm of a jaunty 
bonnet, or the attraction of prettily 
disposed ribbons of a colour becoming 
the wearer. The Parisian fashions 
have penetrated even to Reykjavik ! 
The schoolmaster has been long abroad 
there ; but now the same may be said 
of the milliner, who divides the affec- 
tions of the people with the peda- 
gogue. The place, perhaps, to see the 
prevailing holiday dress of any com- 
munity is at church. Whatever may 
be the case with the rougher sex, 
ladies commonly appear in their 
neatest and best at public worship in 
all lands. In the cathedral at Reyk- 
javik, the Upper Half Score, answer- 
ing to the Upper Ten Thousand of 
other regions, appear in bonnets after 
the last attainable Eugenie pattern ; 
but the rest are dressed in the na- 
tional black silk skull-cap, set co- 
quettishly on one side of the head, 
with a long black tassel depending 
upon the shoulder. The more sober 
wear a plain mitre of white linen. 
These are the Pharisees. The re- 
mainder of an Icelandic lady’s dress 
is a black bodice fastened in front 
with silver clasps. Over this is drawn 
a cloth jacket, ornamented with a 
profusion of silver buttons. A ruff 
of velvet surrounds the neck, figured 
with silver lace, and a silver belt, 
which is sometimes richly chased, 
sustains the petticoat. This dress, 
which is very becoming, is often fur- 
ther set off by gold ornaments. 

The Icelanders are a devout people, 
though their attendance at church is 
not exemplary. They stil! retain in 
their ritual a few practices of the old 
religion, and have altars, crucifixes, 
pictures, and candles. A portion of 
the service is in Latin ; but the people, 
for the most part, understand that 
language. Crime, says Lord Dufferin, 
isunknown—they have neither prison, 
gallows, soldier, nor police. What 
a Paradise! This,surely,is the model 
state of the Peace party—let them 
emigrate to it in a body, and who 
shall fret at their departure! But 
Mr. Baring-Gould does not quite sup- 
port Lord Dufferin here. He quotes 
statistics, showing that crime has a 
lodgment even in this primitive region. 
Suicide occurs occasionally, though 
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there is nothing to cause brain-excite- 
ment where the competitions of a 
highly-developed state of society 
never intrude. It is not quite cor- 
rect, either, to say that the Icelanders 
have no police, since there is one 
policeman—one only—at Reykjavik, 
who is invested with a majesty of 
authority such as no blue-coat inany 
other land possesses. His baton is a 
species of sceptre, and his frown 
almost that of a god. The law of 
marriage in Iceland, again, may sup- 
ily a hint to reformers of the English 
leans Court, which is now acknow- 
ledged to require some little amend- 
ment. When an Icelandic couple 
deliberately make up their minds that 
they cannot agree, and will not livea 
cat-and-dog life, they become before 
the Danish Governor to get the knot 
matrimonial severed. This function- 
ary, after receiving the application, 
refers the parties back, to put in their 
period of probation, which is fixed at 
three years. If at the end of that 
period they are of the same mind, the 
divorce is pronounced, and each is at 
liberty to marry again. 


in the “Letters from High Lati- 
tudes” is an episode of a dinner party 
at Government House. Atter-dinner 
speeches are mueh the same every 
where; but in Iceland there is a spe- 
cial difficulty, which it is as well in- 
tending tourists should be forewarned 
of, in order that they may visit scine 
learned pundit before they lift anchor, 
and get him to cram them for the 
anticipated occasion. Whenthe health 
of the English guest is proposed, he 
will be obliged to reply in Latin, and 
the Icelanders are uncommonly good 
critics of moods, tenses, genders, and 
pronunciation. It must bea genuine 
Latin speech, no spurious attempt to 
get out of a difficulty by tacking on 
Latin terminations to English words. 
Lord Dufferin’s attempt was marvel- 
lous under the circumstances, con- 
sidering that the decanters had been 
plied freely before the crisis came, and 
the speaker frankly acknowledges 
that his was somewhat of Burns’s 
case—he “was na fou, but just had 
plenty.” Here is a model for the 
vinous Latin suitable to postprandial 
orgies in Iceland :— 

“¢ Viri illustres,’ 1 began, ‘insolitus ut 
sum at publicum loquendum ego propero 
respondere ad complimentum quod recte re- 
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verendus prelaticus mihi fecit, in propon- 
endo meam salutem: et supplico vos credere 
quod multum gratificatus et flattificatus 
sum honore tam distincto. 

“+ Bibere, viri illustres, res est, que in 
omnibus terris, ‘domum venit ad hominum 
negotia et pectora:’* (1) requirit ‘ haustum 
longum, haustum fortem, et haustum omnes 
simul:’ (2) ut canit Poeta, ‘unum tactum 
Nature totum orbem facit consanguineum,’ 
(3) et hominis Natura est—bibere (4). 

*¢ Viri illustres, alterum est sentimentum 
equaliter universale: terra communis super 
quam septentrionales et meridionales eadem 
enthusiasmA convenire possunt: est necesse 
quodid nominarem? Ad pulchrum sexum 
devotio ! 

“* Amor regit palatium, castra, lucum: 
(5) Dubito sub quo capite vestram jucun- 
dam civitatem numerare debeam. Pala- 
tium? non Regem! Castra? non milites! 
lusum? non uliam arborem habetis! 
Tamen Cupido vos dominat haud aliter 
quam alios,—et virginum Islandarum pul- 
chritudo, per omnes regiones cognita est. 

“*Bibamussalutem earum, et confusionem 
ad omnes bacularios: speramus quod ex 
care et benedicte creature invenient tot 
maritos quot velint,—quod geminos quot- 
tanis habeant, et quod earum filiw, mater 
num exemplum sequentes, gentem Islandi- 
cam perpetuent in secula seculorum.” 

“The last words mechanically rolled out, 
in the same ‘ore rotundo’ with which the 
poor old Dean of Christchurch used to 
finish his Gloria, &c., in the cathedral.” 

Another interesting feature of Lord 
Dutferin’s book is his detailed and 
picturesque description of the extra- 
ordinary plain of Thingvalla. Among 
all the wonders of the island this 
alone would be worth going to Ice- 
land to see. After an hour’s gradual 
ascent through a picturesque ravine 
the travellers came upon an immense 
plateau of lava,—everything is lava 
in Teeland, even the houses are built 
of it where wood is not used,—which 
stretched away for miles like a stony 
lake. The minutest patch of verdure 
would have been a relief to the eye, 
but nothing of the kind was to be 
seen. Over this desert the party 
struggled slowly, for the horses could 
only go at a foot-pace—when lo! they 
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are arrested suddenly by a precipitous 
chasm, beyond which lies a ten-miles- 
broad, sunlit, beautiful plot, beyond 
which, again, the mountainous and 
barren region begins. This plain is 
sunk to a lower level of a hundred feet 
than the surrounding country, and 
covered in great measure with birch 
brushwood. So extraordinary a depres- 
sion is due to some majestic commo- 
tion of nature, which must have taken 
place long ere time began. Here, inthis 
marvellous oasis, the ancient Icelandic 
parliament was wont to meet. Ata 
period when despotism was universal 
in Europe, this plain saw a fiee legis- 
lature regularly assemble to regulate 
the affairs of the young republic, and 
to this hour the precincts of its Com- 
mons House are distinctly traceable. 
“ By a freak of nature, as the subsid- 
ing plain cracked and shivered into 
twenty thousand fissures, an irregular 
oval area, of about two hundred feet 
by fifty, was left almost entirely sur- 
rounded by a crevice so deep and 
broad, as to be utterly impassable—at 
one extremity alone a scanty causeway 
connected it with the adjoining level, 
and allowed of access to its interior.” 
It was in this natural fortress—fit 
council-chamber for a free and vigor- 
ous people—that the earlier consti- 
tution-makers of Iceland held their 
“Thing,” or Parliament. From an 
elevation in the centre called the 
*‘ Hill of Laws,” the decisions of the 
bonders were proclaimed; and “to 
this day, at the upper end of the 
place of meeting, may be seen the 
three hummocks where sat in state 
the chiefs and judges of the land.” 
For three hundred years did the Ice- 
lander maintain his independence. 
Undisturbed by the distractions of war, 
generation after generation lived in a 
rude and yet sufficient comfort. Po- 
litical wisdom grew under the salu- 
tary influence of liberty, and a litera- 
ture was created which for variety 
and interest nothing contemporaneous 
in Europe equalled. In 1761, the 


* As the happiness of these quotations seemed to produce a very pleasing effect on 
my auditors, I subjoin a translation of them for the benefit of the unlearned :— 


L. “Comes home to men’s business and bosoms,” 


Paterfamilias, Times. 


2. “A long pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether.”— Nelson at the Nile. 
3. “ One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.”—Jeremy Bentham. 
4. Apothegm by the late Lord Mountcoffeehouse. 

5, “Love rules the court, the camp, the grove.”— Venerable Bede. 
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Icelandic nobles quarrelling among 
themselves, their island fell under 
the control of the Norwegian sove- 
reign, and from thence passed even- 
tually to Denmark. With this de- 
pendence, their literature lost its tone, 
and their intellectual calibre was les- 
sened. They ceased to be a people 
singular by reason of their erudition 
and moral worth, and remained in 
this prostrate condition until the Re- 
formation revived in a measure their 
ancient glory. As early as 1530, a 
printing-press was introduced, and 
immediately set to work on the pro- 
ductions of native genius. The Ice- 
landers had formerly an uncommon ap- 
titude for mastering foreign tongues, 
which, indeed, is in some measure 
characteristic of the population of 
the island to the present day; and 
translations into Icelandic of Shak- 
spere, Milton, and Pope were among 
the first of their efforts in this direc- 
tion. A newspaper, at present printed 
at Reykjavik, is a very respectable 
article in point of typography; and 
Icelandic youths carry off the prizes 
of intellectual superiority at Copen- 
hagen. 

Still, Iceland is a country upon 

which Ichabod is written. Its liter- 
ary interest for us consists exclusively 
in its traditions, and such memorials 
(and they are numerous) of its old 
mental triumphs as have survived 
the wasting hand of time. It is very 
remarkable, at the same time, that so 
much of the old spirit and tastes have 
descended through several centuries, 
which may be called the Dark Ages 
of Icelandic history, to arrest the at- 
tention of the traveller now almost 
as soon as he sets foot in the capital. 
The true Icelander is even to-day 
marked by a bearing which comes of 
his descent from the old poets, fic- 
tionists, and historians of his country. 
Among the agriculturists, who live 
with difficulty, rearing their scanty 
stock of cattle on the little tin which 
surrounds their farms, books are in- 
variably found, and Mr. Baring-Gould 
gives the following list of those he 
saw in the house of a small-farmer: 
a Bible, a prayer-book, the sermons 
of an Icelandic bishop, a book of Ice- 
landic botany, Latin moral maxims 
in MS., and parts of Ancient Transac- 
tions of the Althing, with a complete 
cabinet of Sagas. 
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In .one of his happiest passages, 
Lord Dufferin thus speaks of the for- 
mer intellectual distinctions of this 
erudite people : 

“Indeed, so much more accustomed did 
they get to use their heads than their hands, 
that if an Icelander were injured he often 
avenged himself, not by cutting the throat 
of his antagonist, but by ridiculing him in 
some pasquinade,—sometimes, indeed, he 
did both ; and when the king of Denmark 
maltreats the crew of an Icelandic vessel 
shipwrecked on his coast, their indignant 
countrymen send the barbarous monarch 
word, that by way of reprisal, they intend 
making as many lampoons on him as there 
are promontories in his dominions. Almost 
all the ancient Scandinavian manuscripts 
are Icelandic; the negotiations between the 
courts of the north were conducted by Ice- 
landic diplomatists; the earliest topographi- 
cal survey with which we are acquainted was 
Icelandic; the cosmogony of the Odin reli- 
gion was formulated, and its doctrinal tra - 
ditions and ritual reduced to a system, by 
Icelandic archeologists; and the first his- 
torical composition ever written by any 
European in the vernacular, was the pro- 
duct of Icelandic genius. The title of this 
important work is, ““ The Heimskringla; or, 
World-cirele,” [this being the first word 
which catches the eye on opening the MS.] 
and its author was Snorro Sturleson! It 
consists of an account of the reigns of the 
Norwegian kings, from mythic times down 
to about A.p, 1150, that is to say, a few 
years before the death of our own Henry IL, 
but detailed by the old Sagaman with so 
much art and cleverness as almost to com- 
bine the dramatic power of Macaulay with 
Clarendon’s delicate delineation of charac- 
ter, and the charming loquacity of Mr. 
Pepys. His stirring sea-fights, his tender 
love-stories, and delightful bits of domestic 
gossip, are really inimitable—you actually 
live with the people he brings upon the 
stage, as intimately as you do with Falstaff, 
Perey,or Prince Hal—and there is something 
in the bearing of those old heroic figures, 
who form his dramatis persone, so grand and 
noble, that it is impossible to read the story 
of their earnest stirring lives without a feel- 
ing of almost passionate interest—an effect 
which no tale frozen up in the monkish 
Latin of the Saxon annalists has ever pro- 
duced upon me.” 


Amongst Mr. Baring-Gould’s ad- 
mirably vivid descriptions of the 
phenomena of which he was witness, 
we find no parallel for the account of 
the Valley of Smoke, given by Hen- 
derson, who visited the island in 1814 
and 1815, long before Ida Pfeiffer 
traversed it, or the Alpine Club came 
into vogue. We prefer reading his 
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report to being present with the writer 
to share the spectacle :— 


‘*We proceeded to the Tungu-hvezar. 
As the wind blew the smoke directly upon 
us, it was not without some danger that we 
approached them. Having cautiously 
leaped over a rivulet of boiling water, I 
took my station in front of the springs; but 
ere I was aware, I was nearly suffocated 
with hot and dense vapours, which so 
closely surrounded me that I could neither 
see my companion nor how to make my 
escape from the spot on which I stood. At 
the distance of only a few yards before me 
roared no fewer than sixteen boiling caul- 
drons, the contents of which, raised in 
broken’ columns of various heights, were 
splashing about the margins, and ran with 
great impetuosity in numberless streamlets, 
down the precipice on which the springs are 
situate. What augmented the irksomeness 
of my situation was the partial darkness in 
which the whole tract was enveloped, so 
that it was impossible for me to form any 
distinct idea of the terrifying operations 
that were going on before me. After the 
wind had somewhat abated, the vapours 
began to ascend more perpendicularly, and 
I again discovered my companion, who was 
in no small degree concerned about my 
safety.” 


Another very striking spectacle de- 
scribed by Henderson was the ap- 
pearance presented by the sun at mid- 
night, and the scene, for which no 
parallel is found in the observation of 
later writers, must have been inex- 
pressibly grand and magical :— 


“Close by, toward the west, lay the 
Trolla-kyrkia, or ‘Giant’s Church,’ an an- 
cient volcano, the walls of whose crater rose 
in a very fantastic manner into the atmos- 
phere, while the lower regions were entirely 
covered with snow; to the south and east 
stretched an immense impenetrable waste, 
enlivened on the one hand by a number of 
lakes, and in the distance by vast ice moun- 
tains, whose glass surface, receiving the rays 
of the midnight sun, communicated a golden 
tinge to the surrounding atmosphere, while 
toward the north the long bay of Hrutafiord 
gradually opened into the ocean. Here the 
king of day, like a vast globe of ‘fire, 
stretched his sceptre over the realms of 
night, divested indeed of his splendour, but 
more interesting, because more subject to 
view. The singing of swans on the neigh- 
bouring lakes added to the novelty of the 
scene.” 


There is but one spot in Iceland 
where the magnificence of nature is 
marred by the tradition of an awful 
catastrophe. More than the tradi- 





tion, indeed, interferes with a con- 
templation of the indescribable ma- 
jesty of the scene. Evidences of a 
disaster which figures prominently in 
Icelandic history are spread around. 
The desolation is not that of a pre- 
Adamite disturbance : signs of its 
being comparatively recent appear. 
It is clear also that it involved man- 
kind in its ravages. A few patches 
of pasture ground struggle up through 
the intermingled lavas, indicating 
that the destructive agent did not 
wreak its vengeance upon the present 
generation ; nevertheless, it is but a 
short time since 1783, and the story 
of the great ruin is almost as fresh 
as if it happened yesterday. About 
fifty miles back from the sea the 
borders are reached of the region 
known as the Skapta Yokul, which 
human foot has never traversed. The 
Danish Government have mapped 
out the island with a minuteness ex- 
ceeding the Ordnance Survey of Ire- 
land, but no attempt has been made 
to penetrate this desert space of close 
on four hundred miles square. It 
was in the year mentioned that the 
Skapta Yokul quaked, and burst, and 
obscured, and devastated the island. 
In the beginning of June the volcanic 
agency began to exhibit itself, anda 
preliminary explosion covered the sea 
with pumice to the distance of one 
hundred and fifty miles. The spring 
ships were delayed in their course, 
and the eruptions continuedfor months 
on the vastest scale. A whirlwind of 
sulphureous ashes swept over the 
country, empoisoning the food of man 
and beast. The lava tore the turf 
before, rolling downwards in a stream 
that has been computed variously at 
from fifty miles in length and fifteen 
in breadth, to forty in length and 
seven in breadth. In the huge valley 
of Skapta the lava is five hundred feet 
thick, and its general depth on the 
plain which is covered, one hundred 
feet. Thousands of acres of the 
always narrow area of Icelandic pas- 
turage were destroyed. Volcanic dust 
was perceptible even in the Faroe 
Islands. Susine and pestilence suc- 
ceeded, and it has been estimated 
that 9,000 men, 28,000 horses, 11,000 
cattle, and 190,000 sheep, perished. 
One who visited the island about the 
opening of the century particularly 
mentions a greater degree of gravity 
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in the character of the people, and 
an aversion to gay amusements, which 
resulted from thisevent. This sombre 
demeanour, however, would seem to 
have worn off; for both Lord Dufferin 
and. Mr. Baring-Gould found the 
people as fond of a little rational 
sport as the men of any other nation. 


Savonarola—Priest, Patriot, Martyr. 
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Nor does it appear that any per- 
manent “revival” of religion was 
the consequence of this visitation ; 
for in Reykjavik, as elsewhere, t he 
majority among the congregations 
which assemble from Sunday to Sun- 
day are females. 


SAVONAROLA—PRIEST, PATRIOT, MARTYR.* 


Ir few of the great names in history 
shine out with a lustre equally visi- 
ble to all eyes, there are not a few 
whose light burns baleful or benign, 
clear or lurid, according to the gazer’s 
idiosyncrasy, the bent of his early 
training, or the range of his visual 
experiences. Englishmen, forinstance, 
are not slow to extol the legislative 
wisdom of an Alfred, the public virtues 
of a Wellington, or the patriotic daring 
of a Nelson. In spite of one clever 
historian, they have not yet un- 
learned their old dislike of England’s 
Royal Blue Beard ; while another has 
hitherto failed in winning their full 
assent to his wearisome apotheosis of 
Frederick the Great. The belief in 
Cleon’s virtue is still confined to a 
few thoroughgoing believers in the 
sound judgment of his last English 
champion ; nor has all the eloquence 
of many writers done much to soften 
the old English horror of such a being 
as Robespierre. 

3ut there are certain classes of 
great men moulded after a type so 
strange, uneven, or many-sided, that 
few can look upon them without 
being tempted either to worship them 
overmuch, or to bury them under a 
weight of yet more unmerited scorn. 
In gauging the worth of a Cvsar, a 
Bonaparte, or a Bacon, how ready 
we are to rush into either extreme, 
to be utterly dazzled by the great 
man’s intellect, or to harp too long 
and loud on his moral failings. Yet 
here, perhaps, the undue disparage- 
ment may be pleaded as the protest 
of an independént few against the 
blind admiration felt by the many 


* The History of Girolamo Savonarola, and of his Times. 
Translated from the Italian by Leonard Horner, F.n.s. 


Co., 1863. 


for success in whatever cause. Very 
(different from these are the men to 
whom we specially refer. Our feel- 
ings, whether of esteem or hatred, for 
such as Mahomet or Cromwell seem 
to flow from a source more thoroughly 
human, to manifest themselves in a 
way more warmly personal. These 
men of strong warm hearts and eager 
imaginations, combined with a very 
good share of mental prowess, will 
draw us towards them as personal 
friends, when once we have ceased to 
repel them as personal foes. We may 
love them heartily, or hate them 
heartily; but look on them with a 
calm indifference, or even with a 
curious compassion, we hardly ever 
can. Seen through the haze of party 
feeling, of half knowledge, of over 
heated sympathies, the great Puritan 
Protector looms on the one hand a 
spirit of darkness, on the othér an 
angel of pure light. Of such men we 
are willing enough to believe all good 
or all evil, according as their natures, 
aims, and doings, seem to jar against, 
or harmonize with, our own. But to 
our love or hatred, our reverence or 
our scorn, there is commonly no end. 
If Mahomet is no impostor, let us 
worship him as a guileless saint. If 
Knox was anything but a rebellious 
fanatic, he must surely be ranked 
among the noblest champions of a 
thoroughly noble cause. 

To do full justice, yet no more than 
justice, to the character of such men 
needsat once the wisdom of a Shakes- 
peare, and a heart as large as that of 
the poet who took farewell of “Auld 
Nickie,” in words of kindly hope for 
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his future amendment. Their mental 
features seem so human, yet in some 
phases are so perplexing, that the 
many are almost sure to judge them 
wrongly. The schoolmaster who from 
his prison whined out a letter full of 
unctuous excuses for having flogged 
a dull boy to death, may have been 
only an astounding hypocrite. But 
are we certain that he was only that? 
Is it not just as likely that his words 
may have come from a heart turned 
crazy from the excess of a fanaticism 
akin to that displayed by men of far 
greater historical mark. Wilful hy- 
pocrisy has often to answer for the 
results of mere self-delusion. There 
is a slight touch of madness in all 
forms of fierce enthusiasm, from the 
musical frenzy of a Beethoven to the 
mystic raptures of a Swedenborg; 
from the warlike preaching of St. 
Bernard to the lofty Jeremiads of 
Savonarola. It is not from tempera- 
ments of this class that hypocrites 
are mostly made. The ways of such 
men, not being all as ours, cannot be 
fairly judged from our usual stand 
points. It is easy to call Mahomet 
an impostor and the Koran a wilful 
forgery—but where are the proofs? 
A sounder criticism is content to allow 
that if ever the prophet knowingly 
deceived others, he certainly began 
and ended by deceiving himself. 

On the other hand, we have to re- 
member that good faith is no voucher 
for good deeds. Because Mahomet 
believed in his missivn, and Cromwell 
offered up heartfelt thanks for the 
crowning mercy of Dunbar, we are 
not therefore bound to accept the one 
as a heaven-sent prophet, or to lavish 
unchequered praise on every word 
and deed recorded of the other. No 
amount of honest zeal can turn a 
crime into an act of virtue. A fellow- 
feeling will make us wondrous kind; 
but, like vaulting ambition, it is very 
like to send us falling on the other 
side. The mischief done in this world 
by blind enthusiasm is untold. In 
the whole record of human wicked- 
ness there is hardly a sin which has 
not been more than once committed 
by earnest men, for the greater glory 
of God. Torquemada burning here- 
tics, Calvin hunting Servetus to a 
cruel death, Mahomet proclaiming 
the religion of the sword, Hildebrand 
usurping the temporal rights of kings 
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and princes, may all have acted from 
the strength of a pure enthusiasm ; 
yet, what man of true candour would 
think of glossing over deeds like 
these, done in the best faith, by never 
so earnest champions of the truth? 
The tree must, after all, be judged by 
its fruits. Enthusiasts have never 
been less fallible than any other men, 
and he who resents the shallow ver- 
dicts of an adverse criticism, will yet 
beware of floundering into overpraise 
of a class of heroes who, if they have 
sometimes opened out new worlds of 
light and beauty, have not seldom led 
their followers into a land of dark- 
ness and despair. 

Like other men of kindred genius, 
the subject of the present article has 
long been bandied to and fro between 
the praises of injudicious friends and 
the blame of prejudiced or mistaken 
opponents. Misunderstood by his 
own countrymen, Savonarola fared 
even worse at the hands of foreign 
critics. If Bayle flouted him as a 
low impostor, Rudelbach claimed him 
as a pioneer of the Protestant Refor- 
mation; while Roscoe, as champion 
of the house of Medici, painted him 
as a powerful preacher, but an ambi- 
tious demagogue. Of late years, how- 
ever, the memory of the high-souled 
Florentine has found a careful, if not 
very eloquent, defender in the Italian 
writer, whose work, as Englished by 
Mr. Leonard Horner, now lies before 
us. It isa pity that so bald a trans- 
lation of a book on the whole so use- 
ful, should have been offered to the 
English reader. Such as it is, how- 
ever, its contents are worth master- 
ing by all who would form for them- 
selves a truthlike image of the man 
who for several years filled towards 
the Florentines the same high office, 
which Samuel filled towards his coun- 
trymen before there was yet a king 
in Israel. 

Jerome Savonarola was born at 
Ferrara on the 21st September, 1452. 
His grandfather, & physician of high 
repute at Padua, had taken up his 
abode at Ferrara many years before, 
on the invitation of the polished Mar- 
quis Nicholas III., of Este. His mo- 
ther, a lady of good birth, was remark- 
able for blameless morals, command- 
ing intellect, and “an almost mascu- 
line strength of mind.” Between 
these two, the child’s education was 
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carried on for some ten years, when 
the grandfather dying left his son, 
Nicholas, to complete the building he 
had reared so far. Marked out by his 
family for the profession of medicine, 
young Jerome was duly fed on the 
scholastic subtleties of Thomas Aqui- 
nas, and on what of Aristotle was 
then known to the learned of Western 
Europe. In knowledge of the Greek 
philosophy he was afterwards to shew 
himself no common dabbler; but his 
growing love for the mystic teachings 
of the “angelic doctor” led him away 
at this time, for days together, from 
studies more directly useful to an em- 
bryo physician. Drawing, music, 
rhyming, and classic literature made 
up the round of his boyish pursuits. 
By nature a quick scholar, of studious 
habits, high-souled, fond of brooding 
over the thoughts that seized or 
sprang from his own rich burning 
imagination, Jerome probably mixed 
but seldom in the sports and pastimes 
dear to children endowed with tougher 
nerves and harder muscles than him- 
self was likely ever to have owned. 
In the life that sparkled round him, 
bright as the sun of his native land, 
but rotten beyond what Italy had 
known for centuries back, he saw 
much to muse over, but far more to 
loathe. From the gay doings within 
the palace, from the splendid pageants 
that served to drown the memory of 
human blood, shed between whiles in 
the streets of a city then famous for 
its crowds and luxury, the pure- 
minded, sensitive dreamer would turn 
away with instinctive shuddering, 
with a strangely vivid foretaste of 
the doom that would surely overtake 
« people thus lapped in heathenisin 
and all wantonness. 

“Heu! fuge crudeles terras, fuze 
littus avarum,” was the cry that fell 
continually from his lips. Into the 
ducal palace, so gloomily grand with- 
out; within so gay and gorgeous, his 
parents even could not persuade him 
to go. His sadder thoughts he be- 
guiled by the mournful music of his 
lute, or breathed out in verses glowing 
with heartfelt anger and holy scorn. 
At other times he would pore, like 
one entranced, over the pages of his 
beloved St. Thomas, or pass long 
hours in earnest study of that Holy 
Writ which became the meat and 
drink of his later years. 
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Already in the youth’s heart had 
begun the struggle which all men of 
like enthusiasm have one day to pass 
through. As Mahomet prayed and 
— among the caves of Mount 

ira, as Luther was erelong praying 
and battling with the evil one in the 
lonely Wartburg Castle, so did the 
young Ferrarese student bear himself 
amidst the din and splendour of his 
native town. Frequent fastings, sad 
reveries, and long prayers, revealed 
the fierceness of his mental agony, 
while they encouraged, if they did 
not beget, the dreams and visions 
which his overheated fancy clothed 
in the hues and outlines of heaven 
itself. How, under kindlier cireum- 
stances, the battle might have ended 
it is hard to say. But one thing seems 
about this time to have fixed the 
tenor of his after-life. He had fallen in 
love with a fair maiden, daughter of 
a high-born Florentine exile. But a 
lady of the house of Strozzi scorned 
to mate herself with a Savonarola ; 
and the rejected lover found himself 
torn for ever from the one tie that 
night still have bound him to a purely 
secular career. Thenceforth the worl 
grew altogether hateful to a youth 
whose earthly happiness had all been 
staked on that one fatal venture. He 
fell back on his prayers and fastings 
for the solace denied him elsewhere. 
Religion became the mistress of his 
future life. 

His great love for Thomas Aquinas 
inspired him with a secret wish to 
don the cowl of a Dominican friar. 
As a member of the great preaching 
brotherhood founded by St. Dominic 
in the days of Innocent III., he might 
also hope to make his voice heard to 
some good purpose in a city which 
seemed in its wickedness to rival 
Sodom and Gomorrah. But, after 
his mind was fairly made up, it cost 
him a whole year of hard inward 
struggle before he could bring him- 
self to take the irrevocable step which 
would carry him for ever away from 
his home and dear ones. 

At léngth, in April, 1475, in the 
twenty-third year of his age, Savona- 
rola set out from his father’s house, 
and gained admission intoa Dominican 
convent at Bologna. His first thought 
after his arrival was to write his fa- 
ther a long letter, full of loving en- 
treaty and earnest pleading, in excuse 
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of a flight so sudden and seemingly 
secret. His own sorrow at leaving 
his parents was even greater, he vir- 
tually said, than theirs could be at 
losing him. But he prayed his father, 
as “a man of firm mind,” to judge for 
himself dispassionately, and “by rea- 
son alone,” whether his son had done 
rightly in flying from a world of sin 
to become a soldier of Jesus Christ. 
If he loved his son truly, he should 
rather rejoice at that son’s obedience 
to the commands of his Heavenly 
Father, who had pointed out to-him 
this only way of escape from a world 
of wickedness, from a very “sink of 
infamy.” Little as such pleading 
might satisfy those who doubt if fly- 
ing to the cloister be the best way of 
serving God, it may have helped to 
lull the storm of a parent’s sorrow, 
while it certainly went near to show 
the deep simplicity of the writer’s 
faith in himself and his close com- 
munion with the world above. What- 
ever murmurs may have reached hiin 
in 7 to his first letter were, doubt- 
less, silenced after the receipt of an- 
other, in which the renewed expres- 
sion of his unchangeable resolve was 
backed up by earnest chiding of his 
parents for their blindness to the 
honour thus freely bestowed by Hea- 
ven upon their son. 

In the Bolognese monastery, Savon- 
arolo passed the first seven years of 
his monkish life. Living at first in 
the closest privacy, with all the self- 
punishing sternness of a Dominic, 
he was erelong bidden to exchange 
his menial duties for the task of 
teaching his brother novices. Loath 
at the first to leave the solitude and 
shorten the penances of his own 
choosing, he soon Jearned to delight 
in impressing on other minds a know- 
ledge of the truths by which his own 
was stirred. His success in teaching 
was quickly rewarded by fresh pro- 
motion ; but his earliest attempts at 
preaching seem to have met with 
small acknowledgment outside the 
walls of his own monastery. .Was 
hisstyle too artless or his matter‘want- 
ing in worldly interest? That he sa- 
tisfied his own superiors, may be 
gathered from their sending him, in 
1482, to preach at Ferrara. Here, 
again, his preaching seems to have 
made no general stir. His hearers 
were either loath to believe in the 
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merits of their mean-looking fellow- 
townsman, or unaccustomed to his 
peculiar style of oratory. Perhaps, 
too, they had little time to do him 
justice, for the same year saw him 
depart for the last time from his na- 
tive city and the familiar faces of his 
youth. The war which was erelong 
to light up all Italy, had begun to 
crackle about Ferrara; and Savon- 
arola was ordered to take up his 
abode in the monastery of St. Mark, 
at Florence, the destined theatre of 
his greatest triumphs and his head- 
long fall. 

When the wicked Pope Sixtus IV. 
was conspiring with the Venetians to 
gratify their mutual lust of power 
at the cost of other Italian princes, 
Florence was basking in careless ease 
under the splendid-seeming sway 
of Lorenzo the Magnificent. The 
crafty grandson of the great Duke 
Cosmo belonged to that class of lucky 
tyrants whose evil deeds are obscured 
by their suecess in pandering to the 
lower wants of the unlearned many, 
and beguiling the artistic sympathies 
of the cultivated few. A finished 
libertine, a ruthless tyrant, a waste- 
ful guardian of the public purse, he 
feasted his subjects with endless 
shows and sports, wrote the coarse 
verses they sang at carnival time, 
and made Florence beautiful with 
masterpieces of monumental art. If 
freedom sickened and died out be- 
neath the spells of so cunning a Circe, 
the fine arts and the new learning at 
any rate throve apace under a ruler 
trained in all the accomplishments of 
his day; among whose bosom friends 
were Pulci and Politian ; at whose 
table sat young Michael Angelo; 
whose guide in philosophy, the learn- 
ed Marsilio Ficino, became the head 
of his new Platonic Academy, and 
listened, perhaps with genuine de- 
light, to the brilliant talk and bold 
speculations of his former pupil. Dur- 
ing the reign of this Florentine Me- 
cxenas, Florence became the central 
resort for scholars of almost every 
nation, who flocked to hear Ficino 
expound, in a heathen tongue, his 
somewhat heathenish amendments 
on the old Greek philosophy. The 
classic culture which the Greek ex- 
iles from Constantinople had already 
made the fashion throughout Italy, 
gave its own colour to the growing 
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scepticism of the day. In the land 
which Peter had once hallowed with 
the headship of the Christian church, 
men were everywhere learning to ex- 
change the religion of the Bible for 
the poetic paganism of the days of 
Virgil. It seemed as if the old gods 
of Rome were taking their revenge at 
Jast on the rude Christianity of the 
Dark Ages. 

Such was the social state of Flor- 
ence when Savonarola first entered 
the monastery of St. Mark. Toa 
man of his earnest, thoughtful nature 
the general outlook was far from 
cheering. If the comfortable classes 
were little better than polished hea- 
thens, their spiritual leaders were 
hardly less removed from the faith 
of the early Christians. In his own 
convent he found but few traces of 
the spirit which ought to have been 
active among the followers of St. 
Dominie. Discarding the Bible for 
its bad Latin, the monks spent most 
of their time in discussing the rela- 
tive merits of Plato and Aristotle. 
The most popular of the Florentine 
preachers were those who in their 
thoughts and language came nearest 
the grace and purity of the old classic 
writers. Against all this the new 
preacher resolutely inveighed in lan- 
guage plain, passionate, unstudied— 
mar 4 by frequent vulgarisms of 
phrase and accent—accompanied by 
gestures wild and even threatening. 
Storming in his own rude way at the 
vices of the people, at the irreligion 
of the clergy, at the absurd love of 
all for the old classic literature, he 
enforced the simple teaching of the 
Bible by frequent quotations from the 
Bible ons. What wonder that such 
a man speaking to such hearers should 
at first have failed to win the atten- 
tion of those who crowded, at set 
times, to admire, with Politian, “the 
sounding voice, the choice language, 
the noble sentences, and harmonious 
turns” of the more rhetorical Father 
Gennezzano ! 

Nor were his personal traits likely 
to take hold at first upon his hearers’ 
fancy. Of middle size and dark com- 
plexion, with alow wrinkled forchead, 
hodked nose, eyes dark and burning, 
but set deep under their dark beet- 
ling eyebrows, with a large, full- 
lipped mouth, that seldom softened 
into even a faint sad smile, with 
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cheekbones staring out from cheeks 
already hollowed by much thought 
and fasting, he had little enough to 
commend him at first sight to a people 
prone, alike from nature and long 
habit, to worship outward beauty 
rather than look for inward strength 
and nobleness. His bodily presence, 
like his manner of preaching, lacked 
the grace, which even they who were 
readicst to admire his doctrine could 
not easily bring themselves to do 
without. 

To Friar Jerome’s sensitive nature 
such a failure was saddening enough. 
But his strong enthusiasm quickly 
drowned the voice of any weaker 
emotion. ‘ Elegance of language” — 
he said to a friend—“ must give way 
before simplicity in preaching sound 
doctrine.” His keen sense of the 
wickedness of a lustful and blood- 
shedding age, drove him on to fiercer 
and ever fiercer bursts of missionary 
zeal. The very coldness of his hearers 
seemed to add fresh fuel to his ima- 
ginative frenzy, fresh sinews to his 
resolute will. He felt himself called, 
like the prophets of old, to bear wit- 
ness against human sins. ‘Trances, 
which in these days are traceable to 
earthlier sources, came upon him with 
growing frequency, as he talked to his 
brother monks ; and the visions seen 
therein took to his own hot fancy the 
form of an actual revelation from 
above. In one of them the heavens 
opened, the woes impending over 
Christendom were unfolded before 
him, and a voice commanded him to 
make them publicly known. His 
growing zeal was soon quickened by 
the growing wickedness of the Pa- 
pacy under the new Pope, Innocent 
VIlI. At San Geminiano, in the 
mountains near Siena, he found a 
more impressible audience, and train- 
ed himself by steady practice in all 
the minor mysteries of the preacher's 
art. Towards the close of 1486, he 
was sent to preach in several of the 
Lombard cities. His success at 
Brescia, in the following Lent, stamp- 
ed him as a master in the art of stir- 
ring men’s souls through their ears. 
Taking the Apocalypse as his text- 
book, he stormed upon his hearers in 
a voice of thunder, in language big 
with the consciousness of coming 
woes, and blazing with the imagery 
which his boundless fancy poured 
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forth in aid of his soaring enthu- 
siasm. 

Thenceforth the friar’s doubts of 
his own mission were all swept away. 
The fame of his eloquence began to 
spread, while the power of it, as dis- 
played soon after at Reggio, before a 
chapter of Doniinicans, won him the 
steady friendship of Pico, Prince of 
Mirandola, the Philip Sidney of his 
day. After some three years spent in 
Lombardy, he preached at Genoa 
during the Lent of 1490. From 
thence, at the urgent request of Lo- 
renzo de’ Medici, with whom Pico had 
pleaded in behalf of his new friend, 
Savonarola was recalled to Florence 
by his superiors ; and thus, by one of 
those seeming chances on which men 
are wont to theorize, each after his 
own lame fashion, did the head of the 
house of Medici unwittingly pave the 
way for the early downtal of his own 
dynasty, through a monk of the con- 
vent founded by his own grandfather. 

Returning to St. Mark’s, Savona- 
rola kept himself a while in the back- 
ground, training the novices in those 
higher duties which a corrupt priest- 
hood had long since forgotten to dis- 
charge for the good of a careless peo- 
ple. But other than the novices only 
soon began to listen to the lectures 
delivered by the rose-tree, within the 
cloisters of St. Mark. At length, on 
the lst of August, he was persuaded 
to preach to a larger audience gath- 
ered within the church itself. This 
time the listless Florentines yielded 
to the spells they had once ignored. 
With a strange interest, deepening 
presently into a rapt awe, they flocked 
to hear this startling compound of 
Thomas Aquinas and John the Bap- 
tist unfold the countless meanings 
suggested to his eager fancy by a 
single page from almost any part of 
the Bible; while all his eloquent con- 
ceits, mingled as they were with 
scornful protests against the philo- 
sophy which still governed him un- 
awares, were made, again and again, 
to lead up to the one same burden, 
in whatever words expressed—“ Re- 
pent, for the kingdom of Heaven is 
at hand !” 

His audience soon outgrowing the 
convent church, in the Lent of 1491, 
he began to preach within the Cathe- 
dral of St. Mary. The friends of the 
Medici took alarm at the tone of his 
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sermons, and sent to warn him of his 
rashness in meddling, as such a man 
was like enough to do, with the poli- 
tical questions of his day. But a 
mind like his could not long be con- 
tent with the narrower bounds of 
moral and religious teaching. What- 
ever God revealed to him in his 
visions, that he must still make known 
to others, happen what might to him 

self. So,after some vain attempts to 
narrow his range of preaching, he 
yielded to the voice of his self-up 
braidings, and burst forth with an 

other “tremendous sermon,” in which 
the cup of God’s wrath was poured 
out on Italy and her godless rulers. 

In July of the same year he was 
chosen Prior of his convent. Accord- 
ing to the custom of St. Mark’s, her 
new head should have gone and paid 
homage to Duke Lorenzo. “ My elee- 
tion comes from God only,” were the 
words in which he refused to declare 
himself bounden to any man. “A 
stranger has come into my house, and 
will not deign to visit me,” was Lo- 
renzo’s comment on the ungracious 
speech. When the Duke, after hear- 
ing mass, walked in the convent gar- 
den, the new Prior would never take 
heed of him. Rich presents came 
from the Palace to St. Mark’s ; much 
gold was found in the convent’s poor- 
box. All such advances were met 
with coldness, with open scorn. The 
gold was divided among the poor out- 
side the convent walls; in rude words, 
spoken from the pulpit, Lorenzo was 
informed of his utter failure in win- 
ning the friendship of so stern a foe 
to tyranny and paganism, clothed in 
never so tempting a disguise. In re- 
venge for such continued discourtesy, 
the once popular Gennezzano was set 
up to preach his old rival down. But 
this new weapon was broken in twain 
at the first trial, and Gennezzano had 
to reserve to a fitter season the pay- 
ment of his own grudge against the 
twice-conquering friar. 

Little as the latter cared for Lo- 
renzo, it was not long before the 
wrincely Florentine was to give the 
fast great proof of his own reverence 
for the unbending Savonarola. In 
April, 1492, as he lay dying of a sharp 
disease, the thought of sending for a 
confessor to smoothe his passage out 
of the world came often into his mind. 
His choice fell upon Savonarola. “ I 
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know no honest friar but him” was 
the reason he gave for so choosing. 
After some demurring, the Prior came 
to the sick bed. When Lorenzo had 
confessed the sins that weighed heavi- 
est upon him, the stern Dominican 
bade him do three things—avow his 
lively faith in God’s mercy, make 
atonement, through his children, for 
wrongs done, and restore freedom to 
the Florentines. To the first demand 
a cheerful, to the second an unwilling 
assent was given by the dying sinner. 
In answer to the third he turned his 
back on the friar. Unyielding as 
ever, Savonarola stalked away, and 
Lorenzo the Magnificent died unab- 
solved.* 

Before the end of the same month 
Innocent VIII. had gone the way of 
Lorenzo, and his place was bought by 
the highest bidder, Cardinal Borgia, 
thenceforth infamous as Alexander 
VI. These two deaths gained for 
Savonarola no small credit as a pro- 
phet with all who knew of his having 
foretold them some months before. 
To himselr, of course, the lucky coin- 
cidence, or whatever else it might be 
called, seemed proof conclusive of his 
a mission. But the fear of 
nis growing influence with the people 
seems to have brought about his tem- 
porary absence from the city now 
ruled by Piero de’ Medici, the weak 
heir of a wise and stronghanded sire. 
At the time of the Pope’s death he 
was preaching at Pisa, and in the 
spring of next year at Bologna, whose 
master, John Bentivoglio, lorded it 
over his people with no light hand. 
Here, too, a failure at the outset was 
ere long followed by a great success. 
He who at first was deemed a sim- 
pleton, fit to preach to women only, 
afterwards drew all classes crowding 
about his pulpit. The proud wife of 
Bentivoglio came often to hear his 
sermons, but came always in the 
middle of the service, followed by a 
large and splendid train. “ Behold, 
behold the devil, come to interrupt 
the word of God!” cried out at last 
the indignant preacher, when all 
other ways of showing his displeasure 
had been tried in vain. Two of her 
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followers were ordered to slay him 
in his pulpit, but failed, either for 
want of courage or for the throng 
that barred their efforts. Two assas- 
sins made their way to his cell, but 
slunk away—so runs the legend— 
overawed his commanding pre- 
sence and solemn words. Presently 
the dauntless friar gave out that he 
should sleep at Pianoro, on his wa 
hack to Florence, armed only with 
his walking-stick and a wooden flask. 
“My death,” he added, “will not 
take place at Bologna,” and none 
dared put his prophecy to the proof. 
Returned to Florence, Savonarola 
set himself at once to reform the dis- 
cipline of his convent, and to ensure 
his freedom from further vassalage to 
the monks of Milan, who for half a 
century had held an authorized swa 
over the Tuscan monasteries. With 
the craftiness which he could some- 
times show, he made such interest, 
both at Rome and with Piero de’ Me- 
dici, that the two persons who had 
soon best cause to hate him, joined in 
furthering his scheme of monastic in- 
dependence ; and an order from Pope 
Alexander made the Prior of St. 
Mark’s answerable thenceforth to 
Rome alone. Thus strengthened, he 
began to sweep off the abuses which 
had gradually overgrown the stern 
simplicity of the Dominican rules. 
Poverty, humility, self-denial, were 
enforced by decrees which forbade the 
monks to hold property, to wear rich 
clothing, to adorn their cells with 
illuminated books, costly crucifixes, 
and such like worldly gewgaws. At 
the same time they were encouraged 
to earn their own livelihood by apply- 
ing the worldly arts of painting, sculp- 
ture, and music, to the embellishment 
of holy, if not of secular themes. For 
the better understanding of those 
Scriptures which the Prior set forth 
as the beginning and end of all know- 
ledge, instruction was given to all who 
sought it in the Greek, Hebrew, and 
Anaiie tongues, Under the new rule, 
St. Mark’s became the model and thie 
mistress of like establishments else- 
where. Many of the well-born Floren- 
tines sought admission into its bro- 






* There seems little doubt that this is a truer version, in the main, of the story of 
Lorenzo's last hours than the tame and confused account given by Politian, who paid 
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therhood, and not a few of the Tuscan 
monasteries speedily placed them- 
selves under the direction of a prior 
whose name for holiness, eloquence, 
and honest zeal, was already blazoned 
far and wide throughout Florence. 

While Father Jerome was setting 
his house in order, denouncing the 
clergy for their evil ‘lives, their devo- 
tion to Plato, Aristotle, Virgil, Cicero, 
rather than Christ, and firing men’s 
hearts with earnest pleadings on the 
beauty of faith, love, meekness, and 
other Christian virtues, a storm, which 
it needed no great prescience to fore- 
tel, was ready to burst over Italy and 
the House of Medici. Ludovic, the 
Moor, the usurping Duke of Milan, 
was calling on Charles VIII. of France 
to come and wrest the kingdom of 
Naples from its Spanish ruler. The 
young French monarch readily caught 
at an opening which might lead to the 
conquest of other realms than Naples 
only. The Pope himself at first hailed 
the idea of a French invasion with 
much spiteful joy. If few of the 
Italian princes wished well to a for- 
eign peacemaker, his coming seemed 
to foretoken more of good than evil 
to the bulk of their subjects. To him 
Savonarola looked, of him he con- 
tinually prophesied, as the saviour 
and the scourge of Italy. On the 21st 
September, 1494, thenews of the pas- 
sage of French troops across the Alps 
reached Florence. A great crowd 
listened that day in silent awe to the 
friar’s terrible description of the flood 
which God was bringing on the earth. 
In the general panic, all eyes turned 
for somes to the hooded priest of 
St. Mark’s, who seemed to foretel the 
doom his own words were likely 
enough to hasten. Trembling for his 
own safety, Duke Piero, the ally of 
Naples, sought to make terms with 
the French invader. Those which he 
accepted were so humbling that all 
Florence rose in arms against her un- 
worthy master. He had to slink out 
of the citv as he best could ; and after 
seventy years of Medicean bondage, 
the Florentines were once more free, 
as sheep without a shepherd might 
be in presence of a wolf. 

Great was the wrath of Charles 
VIIL, and vainly did an embassy of 
five men, one of whom was the Domi- 
nican himself, use their eloquence on 
the partisan of Piero. At the head 
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of his troops he entered Florence, and 
demanded the reinstatement of the 
Medici. His threats were lost on the 
bolder of the Florentine magistrates. 
If he should sound his trumpets, the 
city, said fearless Piero Capponi, 
“would toll her bells”’” Ina —_ 
caused by French insolence, the King’ 
soldiery. were beaten back by the 
stones and courage of a mere mob. 
Savonarola himself went a second 
time to plead with Charles. Awed, 
as in those days he well might be, by 
the prophet’s lofty bearing and ‘the 
seeming fact of his twotold commis- 
sion from heaven and the Florentine 
se the King yielded with the 
tter grace to a preacher who gave 
him good reasons for sparing Florence 
in the very prospect therein revealed 
to him of great glory, power, and 
profit, to be won elsewhere. On the 
28th November, two days after sign- 
ing his new treaty, he left Florence 
to her own devices, carrying away 
with him the choicest plunder of the 
Medicean palace, and the qualified 
thanks of all patriotic Florentines. 
Thenceforth, for several years, the 
Dominican friar reigned the Samuel of 
a reformed Florence. To him the 
people looked for the framework of 
their new government; in his ser- 
mons they found a regular course of 
iustruction in all things pertaining to 
the life of man. At his word they 
chose the chief magistrates, and made 
or changed the laws of the new Repub- 
lic. What the Koran was to Maho- 
met’s followers, Savonarola’s preach- 
ing proved tothe Florentines. Under 
the Lord Jesus and the Virgin Mary, 
he was appointed to show them the 
way to political as well as moral per- 
fection. Luckily, his statesmanship 
was less wild than his dreams. Averse 
from despotism, he had no liking for 
a pure democracy, that favourite tool 
of despots in ail ages. Demagogue as 
he might be called, he would have 
the government modelled after a plan 
which left the ruling power in the 
hands of a comparative few. The old 
tumultuous Parliament of the whole 
people was done away. The old Sig- 
nory of nine formed a kind of execu- 
tive, aided by a senate or council of 
eighty, who decided all questions of 
peace and war, and drew up the laws 
which a greater council, composed of 
high placeholders, their sons and 
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grandsons, was empowered to pass or 
reject. The fiscal system of the Re- 
public owed to Savonarola the benefit 
of asweeping reform. Certain abuses 
in the judicial system were also lop- 
ped away. To him, too, was Florence 
indebted for a revolution as bloodless 
as it was great. A general pardon 
for past offences sealed the inaugural 
measures of the new government ; 
and, by the middle of the year 1495, 
Florence seemed to have entered on 
a course of peaceful, well-ordered 
freedom, such as Venice in her best 
—- could hardly have rivalled. 
here was one, however, of the 
Tuscan cities to which the priestly 
lawgiver dealt out a different measure 
from the rest. It was not meet that 
Pisa should retain the freedom grant- 
ed her by Charles VIII. Under the 
assurance of a heaven-ordained vic- 
tory, the people of Florence were 
bidden to go forth against the rebel- 
lious city and subdue it. From in- 
consistency like this our hgnest friar 
was no more free than other men. 
Hand-in-hand with the political 
went on a great social reform, the one 
like the other carried on from the 
pulpit. Ina powerful course of ser- 
mons on the Book of Job, sermons 
imperfectly written down by one 
whose mental anguish often made 
him pause, Savonarola never tired 
of beseeching his hearers to lead bet- 
ter lives, to live in peace and concord, 
as behoved true Christians and honest 
triots. They who heard him sob- 
ed aloud. Towards the libertines 
and the gamblers he would show no 
mercy. Against every form of luxury 
he thundered with all his might. A 
moral epidemic seized on the people. 
Florence was no longer the same city. 
Young rakes forswore their evil ways. 
Ladies of fashion cast aside their 
trinkets, and walked demurely in 
sober attire. Lorenzo’s carnival-songs 
gave place to holy hymns. The 
churches were filled with praying 
crowds. Tradesmen passed their lei- 
sure hours in reading the Bible or 
some new work by their honoured 
friar. And merchants refunded large 
sums of money to those whom they 
had erewhile cheated of their dues. 
One course of sermons followed an- 
other, until all Florence was wrapt as 
it were in the fire of a new fanaticism, 
which burned the fiercer for the 
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spiritual drought of so many past 
years. 

With growing power grew the stern- 
ness of the new sway. Florence, the 
gayest of Italian cities, came to wear 
the aspect of a New England town 
in the saddest days of English Puri- 
tanism. For half the year a kind of 
Scotch Sabbath brooded over these 
sunlit streets and squares. Public 
sports and shows were mercilessly for- 
bidden, or stripped of all their earth- 
lier charms. The very children, form- 
ed intoasacred band, were encouraged 
to do the work of a moral police, to 
make inquisition after evil from house 
to house, to seize, in the name of 
Christ and the Holy Virgin, on every- 
thing which savoured of vice or need- 
less luxury. In vain did their own 
parents chafe at their lawless excesses. 
If the elders of the city would 
still hanker after worldly vanities, 
they should be taught their duty by 
the example of their own children. 
A great “ Bonfire of Vanities” pro- 
claimed the friar’s resolve to go any 
length in putting down the carnival 
which some were already seeking to 
revive. 

Out of the pulpit, Savonarola en- 
forced his teaching with the pen. 
Given to poetry from his youth, he 
still, from ‘time to time, poured out 
his soul in verses aglow with lofty 
passion, how weak soever in the 
nameless charms of stronger or more 
finished poets. But his prose works 
were at once more numerous and 
more remarkable. Besides earlier trea- 
tises on many subjects, and divers 
handbooks for the use of his monkish 
brethren, he had lately brought out 
his “Compendium Revelationum,” 
and was soon to bring out his “ Dia- 
logu’s on Prophetic Truth,” in both 
of which he dwelt on the subject of 
his own visions, and, in a warmly 
illogical way, avowed his own belief 
in their divine origin. Full of mar- 
vels akin to those in the Koran, of 
arguments which raise a smile at 
their weakness or their self-rebutting 
power, these earnest utterances of a 
guileless, humble, darkly luminous 
soul, would at once dispel from any 
candid niind the least doubt of the 
writer's perfect truthfulness, of his 
invincible faith in the soundness of 
his own illusions. In another work, 
written about the same time, on the 
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‘‘ Usefulness of the Sciences,” he en- 
larged, by the way, on his own idea of 
oetry, its true sources, ends, and 
uties, as contrasted with the false 
principles and immoral practices of 
so many poets ancient and modern. 
Other pamphlets, mainly on religious 
subjects, followed from time to time; 
last of all his “ Triumph of the Cross,” 
which, beginning with well-reasoned 
proofs of God’s existence, went on to 
discuss, point by point, the whole 
body of Christian doctrine, as held by 
the Roman Church, and wound up 
with an able defence of that doctrine 
against all claims put forth in behalf 
of any other form of religious belief. 
Amidst all his flights of mysticism, 
his bold graspings at the inward truth 
of things, Savonarola never for a 
moment lost himself in a maze of 
theological doubts, never cast aside 
the least of those dogmas which made 
up the ruling creed of medizval 
Christendom. 

Meanwhile, however, clouds had 
begun to gather both round Florence 
and her spiritual ruler. The Medici 
still had their partisans in a city at 
all times famous for its factions. 
Beside these were soon arrayed an 
evergrowing band of those who kicked 
against the harsh discipline enforced 
by the saintly-minded friar. Norcould 
Pope Alexander help sharing largely 
in the grudge borne by the Tuscan 
priesthood towards the unsparing 
assailant of all priestly vices and 
shortcomings. Even in 1495, he had 
shown his bias by am attempt to 
silence the bold Dominican. But his 
hatred had to keep itself unsatisfied 
for better times. Savonarola was left 
free to preach more of his terrible 
sermons, to go forth and greet the 
French King with solemn reproaches 
for his treachery tewards the Floren- 
tines, his disobedience to the Divine 
commands. The return of Charles 
VIIL. to France exposed Florence to 
new dangers. Backed by Rome, Lom- 
bardy, and Venice, Piero de’ Medici 
set out with his troops on the road to 
his native city. Roused betimes to 
their duty by the fierce speeches of 
Savonarola, the Florentines took care 
to forestal the invader ; and Piero, 
cursing the slackness of his allies, 
withdrew to his Roman shelter. there 
to brood over past mishaps and plot 
schemes of future revenge. 


The French having gone their way, 
Alexander again bethought him of 
silencing a preacher whose sermons 
teemed with passages directly or 
indirectly condemning the Borgia; 
whose very power over the Floren- 
tines seemed like a standing protest 
against the wickedness that reared 
its crest in Rome. In July, 1495, 
Savonarola was bidden, in words of 
honey, to go and talk with the Pope 
in his own city. In excuse, the friar 
pleaded his slow recovery from a 
wasting illness, his fear of enemies 
who were daily plotting against hislife, 
and his earnest desire to see the new 
Republic fairly started on the way to 
lasting good. The Pope answered 
graciously enough. In good truth the 
friar needed rest alike from preaching 
and all study. A farewell sermon, 
from lips that trembled with weak- 
ness, scarce held in check by the glow 
of a passing excitement, told his 
hearers how sorely his health had 
suffered from much toiling in their 
behalf. Ina month he hoped to meet 
them again, but meanwhile his life, 
already shortened by past efforts, 
hung upon his abstinence from all 
work. 

In September, however, another 
letter came, addressed to the Fran- 
ciscans of the Holy Cross, but meant 
in effect for Savonarola. His answer 
was that course of sermons which 
united Florence against the attempt 
of Piero. In November came a third 
letter forbidding him to preach at all. 
The still obedient friar bowed his 
head to a doom which served at any 
rate to rest his weakened frame, and 
enabled him to soothe his family in 
their misfortunes with letters full of 
deep compassion and earnest longing 
for the lifeto come. Sorrowing with 
them in all their sorrows, he prayed 
his mother to nerve her heart by 
faith against all that might happen 
to her children—“ so that if I should 
chance to suffer death, you may not 
take it too much to heart ; if I should 
fall, you also may not fall.” 

Inthe Lent of 1496, Savonarola was 
once more in the pulpit, thanks to the 
powerful pleading of his Florentine 
friends. ay, more, he was offered 
the red hat of a cardinal, if he would 
only lower his tone. To this proffer 
of a shameful bribe, he gave his only 
answer in the sermons on Amos and 
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Zechariah, preached that very season, 
amid circumstances more than com- 
monly exciting. Fresh rows of seats 
had to be put up in the great cathe- 
dral, and the preacher set forth from 
his convent, guarded by a body of 
armed friends, while other companies 
lined the streets, ready for the first 
signs of any hostile movement ; for 
— against the friar were alread 

rewing among the “ malignants,” 
who lacked as yet the power or the 
boldness to attack him with fairer 
weapons. In these new sermons he 
rose to his greatest height. His late 
submissiveness towards the Pope sud- 
denly turned into a bold defiance of 
human as matched with divine com- 
mands. If the Pope bade him go 
against the Gospel, it was not the 
Gospel that should give way. If any 
one commanded him to leave a city 
to whose well-being his stay was 
needful, he would certainly disobey. 
Hitherto his prudence had kept him 
silent ; but now that good men were 
growing cool, and wicked men bold, 
what could he do but speak out? 
The word of the Lord was in his 
heart, and would utterly consume 
him, if it came not forth. The key- 
note thus sounded, he went on Sun- 
day after Sunday, declaiming, like a 

rophet of old, against the sins of 

lorence and of Rome, the wicked 
enmity of the elders, the foolish 
vanities of the women, the religious 
hypocrisy of the people at large, who 
loved only the outward shows and 
pomps of religious worship ; who were 
“good one hour of the day, that they 
might be wicked the rest of their 
lives.” For the great sins of Rome 
and of Italy there would come a 
scourge upon the land ; it should be 
stricken witha grievous sickness,even 
unto death. Its princes should be 
visited with cruel wars ; its people 
wasted by a woeful pestilence. There 
should not be men enough left to bury 
the dead, but people with carts would 
go from house to house, collecting 
the bodies that they might be burnt 
in heaps. For himself the day was 
coming when he too would undergo 
his doom at the hand of enemies 
thirsting for his blood. 

Of war, indeed, the Florentines were 
soon to have enough. Pisa was still 
unconquered ; and during that autumn 
Leghorn, whence Florence drew her 
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supplies, was closely invested by the 
soldiers of Maximilian and the fleets 
of Venice. Sore rent by internal 
factions, Florence saw famine creep- 
ing on her from without. Savonarola 
was again forbidden to preach by the 
Holy Father, whose sense of decency 
had been shocked by stories of the 
wild pageant wherewith the simple 
friar had sought to displace the old 
heathenish carnival. For some weeks 
the Dominican held his tongue, until 
the earnest prayers of the Signory 
brought him again into the pulpit, in 
the hope of cheering his dismayed 
and bewildered countrymen. His 
eloquence was aided by good news 
from Leghorn, and before the end of 
November the great danger from 
without had passed away ; the Pope 
for the moment made no further sign; 
and the friar’s supremacy seemed once 
more thoroughly assured. 

But the storm in his case had only 
lulled. A second bentire of vanities, 
indeed, proclaimed the strength of the 
friar’s influence, and his Lent sermons 
for 1497 were. received with general 
applause. Piero de’ Medici once more 
failed to enter Florence. But the 
malignants soon returned to their 
plotting, and Pope Alexander had not 
ceased to think of vengeance. In May 
he issued his buil of excommunication 
against the friar. The breaking-out 
of the plague at Florence in June 
directed men’s thoughts for a while 
to the dangers nearer home ; and the 
friends of Savonarola were still power- 
ful enough to enforce the doom of 
death on the leaders of another plot, 
discovered in August, for overthrow- 
ing the new republic. In the latter 
business the friar’s own share seems 
to have been little or naught, while 
the Papal sentence on himself kept 
him from performing any public duty 
during the few weeks the plague 
lasted. But in October came another 
letter from the Pope, arraigning “ one 
Jerome Savonarola” for blasphemous 
and heretical teaching, and sternly 
forbidding him to preach or lecture 
even within St. Mark's Still he 
shrank from open rebellion, leavin 
his friends in the Signory to eal 
his cause at Rome, while from his 
own cell he issued letters, tracts, and 
longer treatises to prove his own 
orthodoxy, and the nullity of Papal 
sentences in a case like: his. Thus 
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quietly was ending the last year but 
one of the bold reformer’s life, when, 
on Christmas Day, he once more 
broke from his self-imposed fetters, 
anil led the solemn services in his own 
convent before a crowd of assembled 
Florentines. — 

Early the next year a friendly 
Signory pressed him, not in vain, to 
renew his preachings in the cathedral. 
Amidst the hootings and stone-throw- 
ing of his enemies, he made his way 
to his old triumphal seat, and dis- 
coursed to overflowing crowds, of the 
great questions threatening his own 
life and the freedom of his beloved 
city. His language grew plainer, if 
net more stirring, than before; he 
would rather die, he would sooner be 
sent to hell, than ask for absolution 
from the sentence unlawfully passed 
ou him by the venal rulers of the 
church. He was not bound by every 
order of a Pope, who might act as 
wickedly, might err as greatly in his 
judgment, as any other man. His 
enemies sought his ruin for daring to 
speak the truth, to bear witness 
against them, as Paul did against 
Peter, “when he was to be blamed.” 
But in spite of Pope and Cardinals, 
and all who aided them, his doctrine 
was true; and, if need should arise, 
the Lord, through him, would work 
a miracle to enforce it. The last day 
of the Carnival was signalized by a 

rocession more splendid, by a bonfire 
arger and more extravagant, than 
those of former years. 

Meanwhile the monk’s old enemy, 
Gennezzano, was inflaming men’s 
minds at Rome against the impious 
‘““Man of Ferrara,” who called the 
Pope a broken rod of tron. Again 
Alexander wrote to the Florentine 
Signory, commanding them, on pain 
of an interdict, either to send the 
Friar in bonds to Rome, or to keep 
him shut up and silent among them- 
selves. At their request, Savonarola 
again left his pulpit “for such time 
as it should please the Lord.” With- 
drawing to St. Mark’s, hestill preached 
at times, to a diminished audience of 
men alone, In these latter sermons 
he openly broached the subject of a 
General Council, which should punish 
the wicked clergy and depose “a 
bishop convicted of simony and 
schism.” All men knew at whom 
this dart was levelled; and the friar 


followed up the new move by sending 
letters to all the princes of Europe, 
in which he exhorted them tosummon 
a Council for the deposition of a Pope 
who was no Pope. One of these let- 
ters falling into Borgia’s hands, raised 
his fury to the highest pitch. 

But the Pope’s anger worked less 
harm -for his enemy than the mad 
zeal of the friar’s own followers. 
One of these, friar Dominic, accepted 
the challenge of a Francisean knave 
or zealot, to test the fact of Savona- 
rola’s inspiration, by undergoing the 
ordeal of fire. A day was appointed, 
a pile of fire-stuff prepared ; five hun- 
dred soldiers kept off the wonder- 
loving crowd ; a number of volunteer 
guards surrounded either champion 
and his friends. At the hour named, 
the Dominivan was ready—was burn- 
ing to enter the flames in his master’s 
presence, for his master’s sake. But 
the Franciscans hung back. On one 
pretext after another, their champion 
put off the critical moment. Time 
passed. Heavy showers fell upon the 
wearied people, and still the Fran- 
ciscan did not appear at his post. At 
length the Signory forbade the ordeal 
to goon. In the midst of a fearful 
riot, upbraided even by his own fol- 
lowers, Savonarola sadly struggled 
back to St. Mark's. The spell was 
broken; the sun of his power was fast 
setting in black clouds. His bravest 
pa were murdered in the streets 

y ruffians thirsting for his own blood. 
After a brave but tless stand, the 
monastery itself was stormed, and he 
who had lately been the soul and 
oy will of a whole people, was led 

orth, bound and powerless, a butt for 
the coarse jeers and cowardly insults 
of a ruthless fickleminded crowd. 

The Pope’s joy was very great. 
All he now desired was to make an 
example of the Friar in the Holy City 
itself.. But the Florentine rulers had 
already begun the good work upon the 
spot. They had their victim tortured 
and tortured again; but the confes- 
sions wrung from him by the exqui- 
site pain of the moment, were as re- 
gularly recanted in his calmer hours. 
At length the proper scoundrel turned 
up, through whose agency the mass of 
wild, jarring, and perplexed state- 
ments were cooked into a practicable 
report. After a month’s imprisen- 
ment, the poor, suffering, yet still un- 
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conquerable friar, was. again ex- 
amined, and again tortured before 
the Papal Commissioners. The pain 
that made him false to his true self, 
was accompanied by the deep mental 
anguish audible in bie cries for God’s 
pardon, for having denied him and 
the Lord Jesus. It was asad fall for 
such a hero; but all men’s nerves are 
not equally proof to bodily torture. 
At length, after two days of fruitless 
questioning, the death-warrant was 
issued on 22nd: May, against Jerome 
and his two disciples, Dominic and 
Sylvester. Of mere death, however, 
the sensitive enthusiast had no fears. 
That night was spent by him in prayer 
and fasting. Next day, clad only in 
woollen shirts, the three were led, 
barefooted, to the place of doom. 
Savonarola was the last to come 
under the hangman’s care. Wrapt 
in his own blissful thoughts, he looked 
for one moment on the sea of un- 
friendly faces below him, and died 
without a word. The three bodies 
were then consigned as they hung to 
the flames prepared for them at the 
lows’ foot. The grief of a faithful 
ew was drowned in the dreadful 
shouts and laughter of a raging mul- 
titude. The victims’ ashes were then 
thrown into the Arno, but love and 
superstition managed todiscover relics 
enough of the martyred saint. 

Thus, in his forty-sixth year, died 
one of the noblest heroes of a race 
conspicuous for heroic names. A 
saint of unrivalled purity, a patriot 
of the most unselfish aims, he fell, in 
fact, a prey to the political hatred of 
an unscrupulous faction, to the fierce 
resentments of an evil ne and a 
corrupt priesthood against him who 
dared, in the character of an orthodox 
churchman, to denounce their worldly 
practices and far from Christian lives. 
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His very nobleness proved his bane ; 
a wicked and perverse generation 
could not bear the crushing satire 
embodied in a life so pure, in a faith 
so deeply grounded. The reform he 
aimed at was of the heart alone; 
Rome’s religion was good enough for 
the world, if men would only act up 
to the doctrine they professed to hold. 
He would have had them prove their 
Christianity by leading, as far as they 
could, the life of Christ. To her own 
deep disgrace, the Church of Rome 
slew one of her most loyal champions; 
aChristian bishop hunted to his death 
one of those saintly few, whose lives 
stand out as land:narks in the history 
of our common Christendom. For, 
after all deductions, Christians of 
whatever sect or country may well 
be proud of such aman. It matters 
not that his visions were. hysteric, 
rather than supernatural ; that some 
of his prophecies turned out false ; 
that he believed in dogmas spurned 
by a Wickliffe or a Luther; that he 
showed himself weak at last, under 
the torture which he would have 
brought to bear against men convicted 
of certain crimes. Yet these and 
such like flaws are but the shadow to 
his many and great virtues. A more 
unselfish patriot never fell a prey to 
popular ingratitude. A more earnest- 
minded reformer never paid the pen- 
alty for over-taxing his brethren’s 
weakness. Nor need we grudge him 
our reverent sympathies because, to 
all seeming, he failed at last. In spite 
of the new gospel that might makes 
right, let us rather think of him as 
we think of the like-minded hero, 
whose failure at Aspromonte rendered 
him all the dearer to the hearts of true 
patriots in every country, where his 
dees have hitherto been made known. 





